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Taehnical  aitd  Bibliographic  Notn  /  NotM  tachniquM  et  bibliographiqHM 


The  Imtitut*  hat  attamptad  to  obtain  tha  bast  oriflinal 
copy  availabia  for  f ihninf.  Faaturas  of  this  copy  which 
may  ba  bibliographically  uniqua,  which  may  altar  any 
of  tha  imaiei  in  tha  raproduction,  of  which  may 
significantly  change  the  usual  mathod  of  filming,  ara 
chacfcad  balow. 


L'Institut  a  mictofilmA  la  maillaur  axai^aira  qu'il 
lui  a  M  possiMa  da  sa  procurer.  Las  dAuib  da  cat 
axamplaira  qui  sont  paut-4tra  uniques  du  point  da  «ua 
bibliographiqua.  qui  pauvent  modifier  une  image 
reproduite.  ou  qui  pcuvant  exiger  uim  modification 
dans  la  mMiode  normale  de  f  ilmage  sont  indiqufe 
ci-dessous. 


Coloured  covers/ 
Couverture  de  couleur 


0  Covers  damagad/ 
Couverture  endommagie 


□  Coloured  pages/ 
Pages  de  couleur 

0  Pages  damaged/ 
Pages  endommagfas 


D 


Covers  restorer^  and/or  laminated/ 
Couverture  restaurie  et/ou  pdliculfa 


□  Cover  title  missing/ 
Le  titre  de  couverture  manque 


□  Pages  restored  and/or  laminated/ 
Pages  restaurias  et/ou  pcllicultes 

0  Pages  discoloured,  stained  or  foxed/ 
Pages  dicolories,  tachcties  ou  piquies 


D 


Coloured  maps/ 

Cartas  gtegraphiques  en  couleur 


□  Pages  detached/ 
Pages  ditachtes 


n 


Coloured  ink  (i.e.  other  then  Mue  or  Mack)/ 
Encre  de  couleur  (i.e.  autre  que  Meue  ou  noire) 

Coloured  plates  and/or  illustrations/ 
Planches  et/ou  illustrations  en  couleur 


0Showthrough/ 
Transparence 


D 


Quality  of  print  varies/ 
Qualite  inigale  de  I'impression 


n 


Bound  with  other  meterial/ 
Relii  avec  d'autres  documents 

Tight  binding  may  cause  shadows  or  distortion 
along  interior  mergin/ 

La  reliure  serrie  pcut  causer  de  I'ombre  ou  de  la 
distorsion  le  long  de  le  marge  intirieure 

Blank  leeves  edded  during  restoretion  may  appear 
within  the  text.  Whenever  possible,  these  have 
been  omitted  from  filming/ 
II  sa  peut  que  certaines  pages  blenches  ejoutics 
lors  d'une  restauration  apparaissent  dans  la  texte, 
mais.  lorsque  cela  itait  possible,  ces  pages  n'ont 
pas  M  f  ilmtes. 


□  Continuous  pagination/ 
Pagination  continue 


0 


Includes  index(es)/ 
Comprend  un  (des)  index 

Title  on  header  taken  from:  / 
Le  titre  de  I'en-tlte  provient: 


I        I  Title  page  of  issue/ 


Page  de  titre  de  la  livraison 


□  Caption  of  issue/ 
Titre  de  dtpart  de  la  livraison 


n 


Masthead/ 

Gencrique  (piriodiques)  de  la  livraison 
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Additional  comments:/  copy  has  manuscript  annotations. 

Commentaires  supplimentaires: 


This  Item  is  filmed  at  the  reduction  ratio  checked  below/ 

Ce  document  est  f  ilmi  au  taux  de  rMuction  indiqui  ci-dessous. 

10X  14X  18X 


22X 


MX 


XX 


/ 


12X 


1CX 


»x 


24X 


28X 


32X 


Th«  eopv  filmtd  hcr«  hM  t—n  rtproduotd  thank* 
to  th«  g«n«ro«itv  of: 

Canadlana  department 
North  York  Central   Library 

Tha  imagaa  appaaring  hara  ara  tha  baat  quality 
poaaibia  conaidaring  tha  condition  and  iagibility 
of  tha  original  copy  and  In  kaaping  with  tha 
filming  eontraot  apacifieationa. 


Original  eopiaa  in  printad  popar  covara  ara  fllmad 
baginning  with  tha  front  eovar  and  anding  on 
tha  iaat  paga  with  a  printad  or  iiluatratad  impraa* 
•ion,  or  tha  back  covar  whan  appropriata.  All 
othar  original  eopiaa  ara  fllmad  baginning  on  tha 
firat  paga  with  a  printad  or  iiluatratad  impraa« 
alon.  and  anding  on  tha  Iaat  paga  with  a  printad 
or  iiluatratad  impraaaion. 


Tha  Iaat  racordad  frama  on  aaeh  mieroficha 
ahail  contain  tha  symbol  -^  (moaning  "CON- 
TINUED").  or  tha  symbol  V  (moaning  "END"), 
whiehavar  appiias. 

Mapa.  platas.  eharta.  ate,  may  ba  fllmad  at 
diffarant  raduction  ratios.  Thosa  too  larga  to  bo 
antlraiy  included  in  ona  axposura  an  filmad 
baginning  In  tha  uppar  laft  hand  cornar.  laft  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  as  many  framas  as 
raqulrad.  Tha  following  diagrama  illustrata  tha 
mathod: 


L'axamplaira  fllm4  fut  raproduit  grica  i  la 
g«n«roait«  da: 

Canadiana  department 
North  Yorl<  Central    Library 

Las  Imagas  suivantas  ont  txt  raproduitas  avac  la 
plus  grand  soin.  compta  tanu  da  la  condition  at 
da  la  nattat*  da  I'aKamplaira  film*,  at  an 
eonformit«  avac  las  conditions  du  contrat  da 
filmaga. 

Laa  axamplalraa  originaux  dont  la  couvartura  an 
paplar  ast  imprim«a  sont  film«s  an  commancsnt 
par  la  pramiar  plat  at  an  tarminant  soit  par  la 
darni«ra  paga  qui  comporto  una  amprainta 
d  imprassion  ou  d'iilustration,  soit  par  la  second 
plat,  aalon  la  caa.  Tous  las  autras  axemplaires 
originaux  sont  filM«s  en  commencant  par  la 
pramlAre  paga  qui  comporte  une  empreinte 
d'impraasion  ou  d'iilustration  at  en  terminant  par 
la  darniira  paga  qui  comporte  une  telle 
empreinte. 

Un  dee  symboles  suivants  apparettre  sur  ia 
darniire  image  do  cheque  microfiche,  selon  le 
cas:  la  symbols  — ^  signifie  "A  SUIVRE",  le 
symbols  ▼  signifie  "FIN". 

Les  cartea,  planches,  tebieaux,  etc.,  peuvent  Atre 
filmte  A  dee  taux  da  reduction  diff«rents. 
L.orsque  le  document  est  trop  grend  pour  ttre 
reproduit  en  un  soul  clich«,  il  eet  film«  «  pertir 
do  I'engle  sup«rieur  gauche,  de  gauche  A  droite, 
et  de  haut  en  bas.  en  prenant  le  nombre 
d'Imagea  nAcassaire.  Lea  diagrammas  suivants 
illustrant  la  mAthoda. 
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HANDICRAFT  SERIES. 

A  Series  ot  Practical  iWanuals. 

Edited  by  PAUL  N.  HA8LUCK,  EdKor  of  "Wortc,"  "T«chnloal  Inctruotlon 

SeriM,"  eto. 
Priea  50  etm,  eaoh,  poatpmid. 


^"IS?  J'ISfft'**'®'''  Compri«inf  WRrrBWACaiNO,  P^brbanoino,  Paintino.  ete. 
With  70  Engravinc  Mid  Diacrams. 
Conton<».— CoRiur  and  PainU.  Pigments,  Oila.  Driers,  Varnishes,  etc.  Tools  used  by 
Painters.  How  to  Mix  Oil  Paints.  Distemper  or  Tempera  Paintint  Whitewashing 
and  DeeoratiM  a  Ceiling.  Painting  a  Room.  Papering  a  Room.  Embellishment  of 
Walla  and  Ceilings. 

Boot  M»kliia  and  Mending.    Inelt-ding  Rbpairino,  LAanNO,  and  Finishino.    With 
170  Engrayin^  and  Diagrams. 

C'(mtente.--Repairing  Heels  and  Haif-Soling.     Patahing  BooU  and  Shoes.     Re-Welting 
and  Re;8oling      Boot  Making.     Lasting  the  Upper.     Sewing  and  Stitching.     Making 
the  Heel.    Knifing  and  Finishing.     Making  Riveted  Boots  and  Shoes. 
How  to  Write  SiJCna,  Tickets,  and  Posters.     With  170  Engravings  and  Diagrams 

CmtenU. — The  Formation  of  Letters,  Stops,  and  Numerals.  The  Signwrtter's  Outfit. 
cFi.  j^f  Signboards  and  Laying  Ground  Colours.  The  Simpler  Forms  of  Lettering. 
Shaded  and  Fancy  Lettering.  Painting  a  Signboard.  Ticket-Writing.  Poster-Paint- 
ing.   Lettering  with  Gold.  eto. 

Wood  Finishing.  '  ompriaing  Staining,  VARNiaaiNa,  and  Pousbino.  With  Engrav- 
ings and  Uiagra 
.  ConUnU.—Vtot^  .olTiaahint'VlooA.  Processes  of  Staining  Wood.  French  Polish- 
^  I.."'??  '<"'  Wood  and  Filling  In.  Bodying  In  and  Spiriting  Off.  Qlasingand 
Wax  Finishing.  Oil  Polishing  and  Dry  Shining.  Re-polishing  and  Reriwing.  Ilard 
Stopping  or  Beaumontage.  Treatment  of  Floor-Stains.  Processes  of  Varnishing  Wood 
Varnishes.  Re-polishing  Shop  Ti'ronta. 
Dynamos  and  Electric  Motors.    With  142  Engravings  and  Diapanu. 

CoMenU. — Introduction.  Siemens  Dynamo.  Gramme  Dynamo.  Manchester  Dynamo. 
Simplex  Dynamo.  Calculating  the  Sise  and  Amount  of  Wire  for  Small  Dynamos. 
Aliments  of  Small  D^rnamo  Electric  Machines:  their  Causes  and  Cures.  Small  Electro- 
motors without  Castings.  How  to  Determine  the  Direction  of  Rotation  of  a  Motor. 
How  to  Make  a  Shuttle-Armature  Motor.  Undertype  50-Watt  Dynamo.  Manchester 
Type  440-Watt  Dynamo 

CtcIc  Batldlng  and  Bepalring.    With  142  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

Contintf.— Introductory,  and  Tools  Used.     How  to  Build  a  Front  Driver.     Building  a 
Rear-dnvingSafety.    Building  Tandem  Safeties.    Building  Front-driver  Tricycle.    Build- 
>ng  H  H»na  Tricycle.   Brasing.    How  to  Make  and  Fit  Gear  Cases.   Fittings  and  Accesso- 
nes.     Wheel  Making.     Tires  and  Methods  of  Fixing  them.     Enamelling      Repairing. 
Decorative  Signs  of  All  Ages  for  All  Purposes.   With  277  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

Content*. — Savage  Ornament.  Egyptian  Ornament.  Assyrian  Ornament.  Greek 
Ornament.  Roman  Ornament.  Early  Christian  Ornament.  Arabic  Ornament.  Celtic 
and  Scandinavian  Ornaments.  MediB>val  Ornament.  Renascence  and  Modern  Orna- 
ments. Chinese  Ornament.  Persian  Ornament.  Indian  Ornament.  Japanese  Ornament. 
Mounting  and  Framing  Pictures.    With  240  Engravings,  eto. 

C<m<«n(*.--Making  Picture  Frames.  Notes  on  Art  Frames.  Picture  Frame  Cramps. 
Making  Oxford  Frames.  Gilding  Picture  Frames.  Methods  of  Mounting  Pictures. 
Making  Photograph  Frames.  Frames  covered  with  Plush  and  Cork.  Hanging  and 
Packing  Pictures. 

Smiths*  Work.     With  211  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

ContSTrfs.— Forges  and  Appliances.  Hand  Tools.  Drawing  Down  and  Up-setti'-s. 
Welding  and  Punching.  Conditions  of  Work :  Principles  of  formation.  Bending  and 
Ring  Making.  Miscellaneous  Examples  of  Forged  Work.  Cranks,  Model  Work,  and 
Die  Forging.     Home-made  Forges.     The  Manipulation  of  8te«l  at  the  Forge. 

N  Class  Working  by  Heat  and  Abrasion.  With  300  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 
Contente.— Appliances  used  in  Glass  Blowing.  Manipulating  Glass  Tubing.  Blowing 
Bulbs  and  Flasks.  Jointing  Tubes  to  Bulbs  forming  Thistle  l^innels,  etc.  Blowing  and 
£<tohing  Glass  Fancy  Articles;  Embossing  and  Gilding  Flat  Surfaces.  Utilising  Broken 
Olass  Apparatus;  Boring  Holes  in,  and  Riveting  Glass.  Hand-working  uf  Teteacope 
Specula.    Turning,  Chipping,  and  Grinding  Glass.    The  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

DAVID  McKAV.  Publisher,  Washington  Square.  PhUadelphia.  '    " 
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HANDICIUFT  SBRIBS   {CMHmmed). 


U/c 


Building  Mo4el  Boata.    With  lOlt  Enitraviiics  Mid  Dwcnuna. 

CvntenU.— Building  Model  Ykchta.  RiKKtnK  and  Hkilini  Model  YubU.  Making  and 
Fitting  Simple  Model  Boat*.  Building  aModel  Atlantie  Liner.  Vertieal  EngineJor  a 
Model  Launch.  Model  Launeh  Engine  with  Reversing  Qear.  Making  a  Show  Caae  for 
a  Model  .ooat. 

Eleetrie  Bella,  How  to  Malta  and  Fit  Them.  With  102  Engraving*  and  Diagranv 
Contmlt. — The  Eleetrie  Current  and  the  Laws  that  Oovem  it.  Current  Conductors 
used  in  Electric-Bell  Work.  Wiring  for  Eleetrie  Bells.  Elaborated  Systems  of  Wiring: 
Bursar  Alarms.  Batteries  for  Electric  Bells.  The  Construction  of  Electric  Bella,  PushM, 
and  switches.    Indicators  for  Eleetrio-Bell  Systems. 

Bamboo  Work.    With  177  Engravinn  and  Diagrams. 

ConUnU. — Bamboo:  Its  Sourees  and  Uses.  How  to  Work  Bamboo.  Bamboo  Tables. 
Bamboo  Chairs  and  Seats.  Bamboo  Bedroom  Furniture.  Bamboo  Hall  Racks  and  Stands. 
Bamboo  Music  Racks.  Bamboo  Cabinets  and  Bookcases.  Bamboo  Window  Blinds. 
Miscellaneous  Articles  of  Bamboo.    Bamboo  Mail  Cart.   - 

Taxidermy,     ^ith  108  Engravings  and  Diacrams. 
Content*. — Skinning  Birds.     Stuffing  and  Mounting  Birds.     Skinning  and  Stuffing 
Mo«  ting  Aniraals'  Horned  Heads:  Polishing  and  Mounting  Horns.     Skin- 

■    .~*      A.i C!-l_         n _: fn : i   T\ : cii^ .^ 


Mammals.  ^  _ 

ning,  Stuffir  ,         '  "    'ing  Fish.     Preserving,  Cleaninc'and  Dyeing  Slcins.    Preserving 

Insects,  and   '  Cases  for  Mounting  Specimens. 

TallortnK.  ^ngsavings  and  Diagrams. 

Conttntt.-        ;  -r;|\:isites  and  Methods  of  Stitching.     Simple  Repairs  and  Press- 

ing.    Relini  .ing,  snd  Reoollaring.     How  to  Cut  and  Make  Trousers.     How 

to  Cut  and  L  .d.    Cu*    tig  and  Making  Lounge  and  Reefer  Jaclnts.    Cutting  and 

Making  Mcintug  <.u  J  Frock  <  ^ats. 

Photographie  Cameraa  and  Acceaaorlea.     Comprising  How  to  Maki  CAiicRAa, 
Dark  BuoEa,  SBCTTEita,  and  SrANoe.     With  160  Illustrations. 
Content*. — Photographic  Lenses  and  How  to  Test  them.   Modern  Half-plate  Cameras. 
Hand  and  Pocket  Cameras.     Ferrotype  Cameras.     Stereoscopic  Cameras.     Fnlarging 
Cameras.     Dark  Slides.     Cinematograph  Management. 

Optical  Lantema.    Comprising  Trb  CovsTRucnoir  and  MANAOsmr<T  of  OpncAb 
LANTERNa  AND  THB  Makino  OF  SuDES.     With  16^11  Illustrations. 
Content*. — Single  Lanterqs.     Dissolving  View  Lanterns.     Illuminant  for  Optical  Lan- 
terns.  Optical  Lantern  Accessories.    Conducting  a  Limt-Iight  Lantern  Exhibition.    £z- 
Seriments  with  Optical  Lanterns.     Painting   l4intem   Slides.     Photographic  Lantern 
lides.     Mechanical  Lantern  Slides.     Cinematograph  Management. 

Engraving  Metala.     With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Content*. — Introduction  and  Terms  used.  Engravers'  Tools  and  their  Uses.  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  in  Engraving.  Engraving  Plate  and  Precious  Metals.  Engraving 
Monograms.  Transfer  Process  of  Engraving  Metals.  Engraving  Name  Plates.  £n- 
^aving  Coffin  FZates.  Engraving  Steel  Plates.  Chasing  and  Embossing  Metals.  Etch- 
ing Metats. 

Baaket  Work.    With  189  Illustrations. 

C(mten(i/—Tool8  and  Materials.  Simple  Baskets.  Orocer's  Square  Baskets.  Round 
Baskets.  Oval  Baskets.  Flat  Fruit  Baskets.  Wicker  Elbow  Chairs.  Basket  Bottle- 
casings.  Doctors'  and  Chemists'  Baskets.  Fancy  Basket  Work.  Sussex  Trug  Basket. 
Miscellaneous  Basket  Work.     Index. 

Bookbinding.    With  125  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

Contents^Bookbinders'  Appliances.  Folding  Printed  Book  Sheets.  Beating  and 
Sewing.  Rounding,  Backing,  and  Cover  Cutting.  Cutting  Book  Edges.  Covering 
Books.  Cloth-bound  Books,  Pamphlets,  etc.  Account  Books,  Ledgers,  etc  Coloring, 
Sprinkling,  and  Marbling  Book  Edges.  Marbling  Book  Papers.  Gilding  Book  Edges. 
Sprinkling  and  Tree  Marbling  Book  Covers.  Lettering,  Oilding,  and  Finishing  Bo  k 
Covers.     Index. 

Bent  Ir«>n  Work.    Including  Ei,bubntart  Art  Metai,  Work.    With  260  Engravings 
and  Dianams. 

Contents.— -Tools  and  Materii   '.     Bending  and  Working  Strip  Iron.     Simple  Exercises 
in  Bent  Iron.     Floral  Ornameuts  for  Bent  Iron  Work.     Candlesticks.     Hall  Lanterns. 
Screens,  Grilles,  etc.     Table  Lamps.     Suspended  Lamps  and  Flower  Howls.     Photo- 
graph I'rames.     Newspaper  Rack.     Floor  Lamps.     Miscellaneooa  Examples.     Index. 
Photography.     With  Numerous  Engravings  and  Diagrams. 

Contente.— The  Camera  and  its  Accessories.  The  Studio  and  the  Dark  Room.  Plates 
Exposure.  Developing  and  Fixing  Negatives.  Intensification  and  Reduction  of  Nega- 
tives. Portraiture  an<l  Picture  Cnmp-osition.  Flash-Ughl  Pliutograrjhy.  Retouching 
Negatives.  Proces.ses  of  Printing  from  Negatives.  Mounting  and  Finishing  Prints. 
Copying  and  Enlarging.    Stereoscopic  Photography.     Ferrotype  Phntnvninhy. 

DAVID  McKAY,  Pi'bUiher.  Washington  Square.  Philadelphia. 
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HANDICRAFT  8BRIB3  {CmHHie^. 


UvhoMcrr.    With  182  EnirmviBii  and  pi««r»m». 
•te.    lliiMllMiMua  Uphpbtar 


_  _,  Tool*  Mid  ApptianoM.    Webbing, 

likkiai  8Mt  Cuahiou  and  8qiwba.    VphalsUrins  m 
"CouehMMdSofM.     UphotaWrinf  PooutooU.  FmdtnttM. 
MryV    Mattivm  Makins  Md  Rapsning.    Fuay  UpholiMry. 
SSio^iiii'Md'Rapiiring  {TphoUterad  Furnitura.    PUnni.  ^  and  Laying  Carpcu  and 
Linolaum.    Indax. 


''•^l^J'^lll^lfi..  «?v;^=!.?=rSr"&^^^^^  and  Mdjin.     Uttar 


j^^TiiraTii^  'Ba'n  Portmanteaux  and  Travelling  Trunk*.  KnapMoks  Md  BatoheU. 
teer^aiMnution?  Foo?bkll8.  Dyeing  Leather.  Mi^iellaneou.  Examples  o( 
Leather  Work.    Index. 


Harneea  making.    With  197  Engravings  and  Diagramj. 
cJS«»"  .-HarnSM  Makers'  Tools.    Harness  Make_r8'  Materials. 


Simple  Exeroiaea  in 


StUchVng.    Looping.    CMtfiaroess.    ci^tODllars:    Cirt  Saddles,    Fore  Gear  and  Leader 
Plough  Harness. 


Harness. 
Harness. 


Index. 


Bits,  Spurs,  Stirrups,  and  Harness  Furniture.    Van  and  Cab 


KroVi«"''"K-g  w.rs.  "Brri&owrT'^kii""'«  c«';pA."^S 

K^apf  and   MUceUaneois    Articles"    Repairing  Harness  and  Saddlery.    R^l'ni"! 
SiSS  Md  Saddles.    Uiding  and  Driving  Whips.    Superior  Set  of  Gig  Harness.    Index. 

Knotting  and  Splicing,  Ropes  and  Cordage.  With  208  F-nnraviiup  and  Diagrams. 
Con<en<«.— Introduction.  Rope  Formation.  Simple  and  I'teful  Knots.  _  fcye  Knots, 
Hitches  and  Bends.  Ring  Knots  ami  Rope  Shortenings.  ^  ea  an<lLa»hmgs.  fancy 
Knots.  R,>pe  SplieinR.  Workinn  CordaRC.  Hammock  M».. -iig.  I.ashmgs  and  Ties  for 
Scaffolding      Splicing  and  Socketing  Wire  Ropes.     Index. 

Beehives  and  Beekeepers'  Appliances.     With  1.55  Engravlnas  and  Diagrams. 

C<wi«en/».— Introduction.  A  Bar-Frame  Beehive.  Temporary  Beehive,  liering  Bar- 
Frame  Beehive.  The  "  W.  B.  C."  Beehive.  Furnishing  and  Stocking  a  Beehive.  Obser- 
vatory Beehive  for  Permanent  Use.  Observatory  Beehive  for  Temporary  Use.  Inspection 
Case  for  Beehives.  Hive  for  Rearing  Queen  Bees.  Super-Clearers.  Bee  Smoker. 
Honey  Extractors.     Wax  Er.tractors.     Beekeepers'  Miscellaneous  Appliances.     Index. 

Electro-Plating.     With  Numerous  Engravings  and  Diagrams.        „  ,,    .       ^ 

Conr«n<«.— Introduction.  'lanks,  Vats,  and  other  Apparatus.  Batteries,  Dynamos, 
and  Electrical  Accessories.  Appliances  for  Preparing  and  Iimshing  Work.  Silver- 
Plating.  Coiiper-Plaling.  Oold-Plating.  Nickel-Plating  and  Cycle-PlatlnK.  Finishing 
Electro-Plated  Goods.     Electro-Plating  with  Various  Metals  and  Alloys.     Index. 

Clay  Modelling  and  Plaster  Casting.     With  153  Illustrations. 

Contend.— Drawing  for  Modellers.  Tools  and  Maten-  '.s  for  Clay  Modelling.  Uay  Model- 
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PREFACE. 


In  placing  this  little  book  before  the  public  the  author 
wishes  it  understood  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  produce 
a  scientific  work  on  engineering.     Such  a  book  would  be 
valuable  only  to  engineers  of  large  stationary  engines. 
In  a  nice  engine  room  nice  theories  and  scientific  calcula- 
tions are  practicable.     This  book  is  intended  for  engineers 
of  farm  and  traction  engines — "  rough  and  tumble  en- 
gineers," who  have  everything  in  their  favor  to-day  and 
to-morrow  are  in  mud  holes ;  who,  with  the  same  engine,  do 
eight  horse  work  one  day  and  sixteen  horse  work  next 
day ;  who  use  well  water  to-day,  creek  water  to-morrow, 
and  water  from  some  stagnant  pool  next  day.     Reader, 
the  author  has  had  all  these  experiences,  and  you  will  have 
them.     But  do  n't  get  discouraged  ;  you  can  get  through 
them  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Don't  conclude  that  all  you  are  to  do  is  to  read  this 
book.  It  will  not  make  an  engineer  out  of  you.  But 
read  it  carefully,  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense, 
do  as  it  tells  you,  and,  my  word  for  it,  in  one  month  you, 
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for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be  a  better  engineer  than 
four-fifths  of  the  so-called  engineers  to-day,  who  thii.k 
what  they  do  n't  know  would  not  make  much  of  a  book. 

Do  n't  deceive  yourself  with  the  idea  that  what  you 
get  out  of  this  will  be  merely  "  book  learning."  What 
is  said  in  this  will  be  plain,  unvarnished,  practical  facts. 
It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  use  any  scientific  terni!^, 
but  plain,  everyday  field  terms.  There  will  be  a  number 
of  things  you  will  not  find  in  this  book.  You  will  not 
learn  how  many  pounds  of  coal  it  will  require  to  evapo- 
rate so  many  pounds  of  water,  or  how  many  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  is  required  to  produce  a  given  horse- 
power. You  will  not  find  any  geometrical  figures  made 
up  of  circles,  curves,  angles,  letters,  and  figures  in  a  vain 
effort  to  make  you  understand  the  p"inciple  of  an  eccen- 
tric. While  it  is  all  very  nice  to  know  these  things,  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  the  putting  of  them  in  this  little  A"  ork 
would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  it  is  intended.  Be 
content  with  being  a  good,  practical,  everyday  engineer, 
and  all  these  things  will  come  in  time. 


INTRODUCTIOK 


If  you  have  not   read  the  preface  on  the  preceding 
pages,  turn  back  and  read  it     You  will  see  that  we  have 
stated   there  that  we   will   use   no  scientific  terras,  but 
plain  everyday  talk.     It  if^  presumed  by  us  that  more 
young    men   wishing   to    become    good    engineers   will 
read   this    little   work   tiian    old    engineers.     We  will, 
therefore,  be  all  the  more  plain,  and  say  as  little  as  possi- 
ble that  will  tend  to  confuse  the  learner,  and  what  we  do 
say  will  be  said  in  the  same  language  that  we  wouM  use 
if  we  were  in  the  field  instructing  you  how  to  handle 
your  engine.     So  if  the  more  experienced  engineer  thinks 
we  might  have  gone  further  in  some  certain  points,  he 
will  pleas    remember  that  by  so  doing  we  might  confuse 
the  less  experienced,  and  thereby  cover  up  the  verj'  point 
we  tried  to  make.     And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thav 
we  will  endeuvor  to  make  an  engineer  out  of  a  man  who 
never  saw  an  engine.     We  will,  however,  insert  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  traction  engine  and  cuts  oi  some  of  its  parts ; 
not  to  teach  ycu  how  to  build  an  engine,  but  rather  how 
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to  handle  one  after  it  is  built — how  to  know  when  it  is 
in  proper  shape  and  how  to  let  it  alone  when  it  is  in 
shape.  "We  will  suppose  that  you  already  know  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  water  boy ;  and  just  here  we  will  say  that 
we  have  seen  water  haulers  that  were  more  capable  of 
handling  the  engine  for  which  they  were  hauling  water 
than  the  engineer,  and  the  engineer  would  not  have  made 
a  gootl  water  boy,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  lazy ;  and  we 
want  the  reader  to  stick  a  pin  here,  and  if  he  has  any 
symptoms  of  that  complaint,  do  n't  undertake  to  run  an 
engine,  for  a  lazy  engineer  will  spoil  a  ^ood  engine,  if 
by  no  other  means  than  getting  it  in  the  habit  of  loafing. 
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PART  FIBST. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  TRAC- 
TION  ENGINES. 


II  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
parts  of  such  engines  you  can  readily  become  so  by  study- 
ing figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Figures  1  and  2  give  views 
of  the  complete  engine  and  boiler  taken  from  opposite 
sides.  Figure  3  gives  the  interior  construction  of  a^  iler, 
and  figure  4  the  section  of  an  engine  and  accessories. 

Look  at  figure  4.  When  the  throttle-valve  on  the 
pipe  which  con  cts  the  boiler  with  the  engine  is  opened, 
steam  rushes  into  the  valve-chest  K.  If  the  engine  does 
not  move,  it  is  turned  forward  a  little  by  hand,  which  will 
cause  the  valve  V  to  move  to  the  left.  This  m-»tion 
uncovers  the  steam  passage  or  port  leading  into  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  steam  rushing  into  that 
end  of  the  cylinder  pushes  the  piston  P  over  to  the  left 
Any  air  or  steam  in  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
driven  out  through  the  port  into  the  exhaust,  and  through 
the  heater  into  the  open  air. 
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Tlie  piston  will  move  to  the  left  about  one-quarter  of 
its  whole  motion,  the  valve  also  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  but  as  the  valve  is  operated  by  a  stem  driven 
by  an  eccentric  wheel  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine,  it 
will,  at  alwut  this  time,  commence  to  move  toward  the 
right,  closing  up  tlie  jjort  until  when  the  piston  has  reached 
about  one-thinl  the  <li.-tance  to  the  left  the  valve   has 
closed  up  over  the  jwrt  and  shut  off  any  more  steam  from 
going  into  the  right-hand  end  of  the  cylinder.     The  steam 
will,  however,  exi»nd  and  continue  to  press  on  the  piston, 
driving  it  over  to  the  right  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  its 
course.     / 1  this  tii...  the  valve  has  moved  so  far  to  the 
right  that  it  uncovers  the  port  leading  to  the  left  end  of 
the  cylinder.     Steam  rushes  in  at  this  end  and  drives  the 
piston  back  again  to  the  right,  the  valve  cutting  off  steam 
from  this  end  at  about  one-third  of  its  stroke. 

The  piston  is  connected  by  its  rod  to  the  crosshead  C, 
and  this  crosshead,  which  moves  to  and  fro  under  the 
action  of  the  piston,  is  connected  to  the  main  crank-shaft 
by  means  of  the  connecting  rod.  By  the  well-known 
action  of  the  crank  and  connecting  rod  tl.e  '  "  fro 
motion  of  the   crosshead   is    changed    into    i  jtary 

motion  of   the   main    shaft,  which   carries   the  driving 

wheels. 

So  much  for  the  engine  proper :  now  for  its  accesso- 
ries.    It  is  necessary  to  change  direction  or  reverse  a 
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traction  engine,  and  this  is  done  by  moving  the  reversing 
lever.  In  the  middle  notch  the  vulve  is  in  such  a  position 
relutively  to  the  piston  that  no  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder.  Moving  the  lever  to  the  left  moves  the  eccen- 
tric wl.  .ch  o|K'rate8  the  valve-stem  and  moves  the  valve 
BO  that  steam  is  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
this  will  cause  the  engine  to  go  in  one  direction.  Now,  if 
we  throw  the  reversing  lever  to  the  other  end  of  its 
course,  the  valve  will  Iks  moved  over  so  that  it  admits 
steam  now  to  tli'  ipjwsite  end  of  the  cylinder  from  which 
it  did  before,  and  the  engine  will  turn  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  stop  quickly  a  brake  is  providetl,  ope- 
rated either  by  hand  or  foot  lever. 

When  an  engine  is  propelling  itself  along  the  road,  the 
driving  wheels  turn,  of  course,  much  more  slowly  than  the 
main  shaft  of  the  engine.  The  reduction  in  speed  is 
obtained  by  gear  wheels.  If  we  want  to  quickly  discon- 
nect the  slow-moving  road  driving  wheels  so  that  they 
do  not  turn  even  though  the  engine  shaft  is  going  at  full 
speeil,  we  move  the  friction  clutch-lever  F  in  the  proper 
direction.  Sometimes  ^'ou  may  come  to  an  obstacle  in  the 
road  over  which  the  engine  refuses  to  go.  You  may,  per- 
haps, get  over  it  in  this  way :  Throw  the  clutch-lever  so 
as  to  disconnect  the  road  wheels ;  let  the  engine  get  up 
full  speed  and  then  throw  the  clutch-lever  back  so  as  to 
connect  the  road  wheels. 
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In  figure  1,  8  is  the  wheel  by  which  the  machine  is 
oteeretl,  NV  \«  a  whittle,  and  T  is  the  lever  controlling  the 
throttle ;  S  V  is  the  Hufety-valve,  and  G  is  the  governor. 

The  pump  is  shown  in  figure  4,  and  is  operate?^  directly 
from  the  crossluad.  It  takes  water  from  the  water-tank, 
and  pumps  it  through  coils  of  pijw  in  the  heater  to  the 
boiler.  The  water  is  heated  while  passing  through  the 
heater,  because  the  plix-s  through  which  it  fiow8  are  sur- 
rounded by  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine. 

The  general  construction  of  a  l)oilcr  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
The  flames  and  hot  gases  rise  from  the  fuel  in  the  grate 
and  pass  through  the  upper  heating  chamljer,  through  the 
tubes,  and  into  the  stack.  \Vater  fills  tlie  cylinder  to  a 
level  which  nujst  be  kept  above  the  crown  sheet  C  8,  and 
the  heated  wakr  gives  off  steam  which  collects  in  the 
steam  dome  D,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  the  engine. 

The  compound,  or  two-cylinder,  traction  engine  has 
come  into  the  market  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  the 
result  of  trying  to  secure  for  fafm  engines  the  advantages 
known  and  realized  for  many  years  by  stationary  and 
marine  engines.  In  such  engines  the  steam,  after  passing 
through  the  first  or  smaller  cylinder  and  expanding  some- 
what, is  exhausted  into  the  second  or  larger  cylinder  and 
allowed  to  expand  completely.  Two  cylinders  are  used 
because  we  can  in  this  way  get  better  economy  in  the  use 
of  h'gh  steam  pressure  than  with  the  simple  engine. 
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The  gain  in  using  high  steam  pressure  can  easUv  be 
shown:  ' 

One  hundred  pounds  of  coal  will  raise  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  from  60  degrees  into  steam  at  6  pounds 
pressure ;  102.9  pounds  will  mise  it  to  80  pounds ;  104  4 
pounds  will  mise  it  to  160  pounds.  That  is,  by  burning 
n  pounds  more  coal  than  we  used  for  80  pounds,  we  can 
raise  it  io  160  pounds,  and  this  steam  at  160  pounds  run 
into  the  engme  would  give  a  large  increase  in  power  over 

burned.     These  engmes  will  furnish  the  same  number  of 
horse   power  with    considerably  less  fuel    than   simple 
engmes,  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  less,  but  only  when  they 
are  run  at  pparly  full  load  all  the  time. 
,    ^If'^  ^'^  to  be  used  on  such  service  aa  to  be  lightly 
loaded  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  instead  of  saving 
coal  as  compared  with  simple  engines,  they  will  waste  it 
The  increased  danger  from  the  use  of  high  pressure 
stmm— 150  pounds-is  counterbalanced  by  making  the 
boilers  stronger  than  usual  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
increase  in  pressure.     Figure  5  shows  a  compound  trac 
tion  engine  which,  you  will  see,  differs  but  little  in  general 
appearance  from  the  simple  engine. 


PART  SECOND. 

WHAT  TO  DO  AND  WHAT  ITOT 
TO  DO. 


In  order  to  get  the  learner  started,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  engine  he  is  to  run  is  in  good  running 
order.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  put  the  green  boy  on  to  an 
old  dilapidated,  worn-out  engine,  for  he  might  have  to 
learn  too  fast  in  order  to  get  the  engine  to  running  in 
good  shape.  He  might  have  to  learn  so  fast  that  he 
would  get  the  big  head,  or  have  no  head  at  all,  by  the 
time  he  got  through  with  it.  And  I  do  n't  know  but 
that  a  boy  without  a  head  is  about  as  good  as  an  engineer 
with  a  big  head.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose  that  his 
engine  is  in  good  running  order.  By  good  running  order 
we  mean  that  it  is  all  there  and  in  its  proper  place,  and 
that  with  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  steam,  the  engine 
will  start  off  at  a  good  lively  pace.  And  let  us  say  here 
(remember  that  we  are  talking  of  the  lone  engine,  no  load 
considered)  that  if  you  are  starting  a  new  engine  and  it 
3  n 
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starts  off  nice  and  easy  with  twenty  pounds,  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  have  an  engine  that  is  going  to  be 
nice  to  handle  and  give  you  but  little,  if  any,  trouble. 
But  if  it  should  require  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  to  start  it, 
you  want  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  something  is  tight ;  but 
do  n't  take  it  to  pieces.     You  might  get  more  pieces  than 
you  would  know  what  to  do  with.     Oil  the  bearings  freely 
and  put  your  engine  in  motion,  and  run  it  carefully  for  a 
while  and  see  if  you  don't  find  something  getting  warm. 
If  you  do,  stop  and  loosen  up  a  very  little  and  start  it  up 
agam.     If  it  still  heats,  loosen  about  the  same  as  before 
«nd  you  will  find  that  it  will  soon  be  all  right.     But  re- 
member to  loosen  but  very  little  at  a  time,  for  a  box  or 
journal  will  heat  from  being  too  loose  as  quickly  as  from 
bemg  too  tight,  and  you  will  make  trouble  for  yourself, 
for,  inexperienced  as  you  are,  you  don't  know  whether  it 
IS  too  loose  or  too  tight,  and  if  you  have  found  a  warm 
box,  don't  let  that  box  take  all  of  your  attention,  but 
keep  an  eye  on  all  other  bearings.     Remember  that  we 
are  not  threshing  yet ;  we  just  run  the  engine  out  of  the 
shed  (and  for  the  sake  of  the  engine  and  the  young  engi- 
neer we  hope  that  it  did  not  stand  out  all  winter)  and  are 
getting  in  sha,,e  for  a  good  fall's  run.     In  the  meantime, 
to  find  out  if  anything  heats,  you  can  trv  your  pumps ; 
but  to  help  you  along  we  will  suppose  that  your  pump,  or 
injector,  as  the  case  may  be,  works  al]  right. 
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Now,  suppose  we  go  back  where  we  started  this  new 
engine,  that  was  slow  to  start  with  less  than  fifty  pounds, 
and  when  it  did  start  we  watched  it  carefully  and  found 
after  oiling  thoroughly  that  nothing  heated,  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  So  we  conclude  that  the  trouble  must  be  in 
the  cylinder.  Well,  what  next?  Must  we  take  off  the 
cylinder  head  and  look  for  the  trouble?  Oh,  no,  not  by 
any  means.  The  trouble  is  not  serious.  The  rings  are  a 
little  tight,  which  is  no  serious  fault.  Keep  them  well 
oiled,  and  in  a  day  or  two  ten  pounds  will  start  the  empty 
engine  in  good  shape.  If  you  are  starting  an  engine  that 
has  been  run,  the  above  instructions  are  not  necessary,  but 
if  it  is  a  new  one,  these  precautions  are  not  out  of  the  way, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  caused  in  starting  a  new 
engine  can  be  avoided  if  these  precautions  are  observed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  hot  box  to  be  caused  from  a 
coal  cinder  dropping  in  the  box  in  shipment,  and  before 
starting  a  new  engine  clean  out  the  boxes  thoroughly, 
which  can  be  done  by  taking  off  the  caps,  or  top  box, 
and  wiping  the  journal  clean  with  an  oily  rag  or  waste, 
and  every  engineer  should  supply  himself  with  this  very 
necessary  article,  especially  if  he  is  the  kind  of  an  en- 
gineer who  intends  to  keep  his  engine  clean. 

The  engine  should  be  run  slowly  and  carefully  for  a 
while,  t'^^  ^'ve  a  chance  to  find  out  if  anything  is  going  to 
heat,  before  putting  on  any  load. 
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Now,  if  your  engine  is  all  right,  you  can  run  the  pres- 
sure up  to  the  point  of  blowing  off,  which  is  from  100  to 
110  pounds.  Most  new  jwjwalves,  or  safety-^  ves,  are 
set  at  this  pressure.  I  would  advise  you  to  lire  to  this 
point,  to  see  that  your  safety  is  all  right.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  new  pop  to  stick,  and  as  the  steam  runs  up 
it  is  well  to  try  it  by  pulling  the  relief  lever.  If,  on  letting 
it  go,  it  stops  the  escaping  steam  at  once,  it  is  all  right. 
If,  however,  the  steam  contiiuies  to  escape,  the  valve  sticks 
in  the  cliambor.  Usually,  a  slight  tap  with  a  wrench  or 
a  hammer  will  stop  it  at  once,  but  never  get  excited  over 
escaping  steam,  and  jierhaps  this  is  as  good  a  place  as 
any  to  say  to  you,  do  n't  get  excited  over  anything.  So 
long  f  ^  you  have  plenty  of  water,  and  knoic  you  have, 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  young  engineer  will  most  likely  wonder  why  we 
have  not  said  something  about  the  danger  of  explosions. 
We  did  not  start  out  to  write  about  explosions.  That  is 
just  what  we  do  n't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
But,  you  say,  is  there  no  danger  of  a  boiler  explosion  ? 
Yes ;  but  if  you  wish  to  explode  your  boi^'^r  you  must 
treat  it  very  differently  from  the  way  we  advise.  "We 
have  just  stated  that  so  long  as  you  have  plenty  of  water, 
and  know  you  have,  there  is  no  danger.  Well,  how  are 
you  to  know  ?  This  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  know,  pro- 
vided your  boiler  is  fitted  with  the  proper  appliances,  and 
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all  builders  of  any  prominence,  at  this  date,  fit  their 
boilers  with  from  two  to  four  tiy-cocks  and  a  glass  gauge. 
The  boiler  is  tappod  in  from  two  to  four  places  for  the 
try-cocks,  the  location  of  the  cocks  ranging  from  a  line 
on  a  level  with  the  crown  sheet,  or  top  of  fire-box,  to 
eight  inches  above,  depending  somewhat  on  the  amount  of 
water  space  above  the  crown  sheet,  as  this  space  diflcrs 
very  materially  in  difiPerent  makes  in  the  same  sized 
boiler.  The  boiler  is  also  tapped  on  or  near  the  level  of 
crown  sheet,  to  receive  the  lower  water  glass  cock  and 
directly  above  this,  for  the  top  cock.  The  space  between 
this  shows  the  safe  variation  of  the  water.  Do  n't  let  the 
w^ater  get  above  the  top  of  the  glass,  for  if  you  are  rnn- 
ning  your  engine  at  hard  work,  you  may  knock  out  a 
cylinder  head,  and  do  n't  let  it  get  below  the  lower  gauge, 
or  you  may  get  your  own  head  knocked  off. 

The  bottom  of  the  glass  gauge  is  just  a  little  above  the 
crown  sheet  of  the  fire-box.  So  long  as  this  is  covered 
with  water  it  will  not  get  too  hot  to  do  any  hurt,  but  if 
there  is  n't  water  enough  to  cover  it,  the  heat  will  twist 
it  and  cause  an  explosion,  perhaps,  unless  it  is  provided 
with  a  fusible  plug. 

Now,  the  glass  gauge  is  put  on  for  your  convenience, 
as  you  can  determine  the  location  of  the  water  as  cor- 
rectly by  this  as  if  you  were  looking  directly  into  the 
boiler,  provided  the  glass  gauge  is  in  perfect  order.    But 
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as  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  it  may  become 
disarranged,  or  unreliable,  we  want  to  impress  on  your 
mind  that  you  must  not  depend  on  it  entirely.     We  will 
give  these  causes  further  on.     You  are  not  only  provided 
with  the  glass   gauge,  but  with  the  try-cocks.     These 
cocks  are  located  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  cock  is  on, 
or  near,  the  level  with  the  lower  and  upper  end  of  glass 
gauge.     With  another  try-cock  about  on  a  level  with  the 
center  of  glass  gauge,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  water 
stands  about  the  center  of  glass,  it  will  at  the  same  time 
show  at  the  cock  when  tried.     Now,  we  will  supiwse  that 
your  glass  gauge  is  in  perfect  condition  and  the  water 
shows  two  inches  in  the  glass.     You  now  try  the  lower 
cock,  and  find  plenty  of  water ;  you  will    then  try  the 
next  upper  cock  and  get  only  steam.     Now,  as  the  lower 
cock  is  locatetl  below  the  water  line,  shown  by  the  glass, 
and  the  second  cock  above  this  line,  you  not  only  soe  the 
water  line  by  the  glass,  but  you  have  a  way  of  proving  it. 
Should  the  water  be  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
glass,  you  again  have  the  line  between  two  cocks  and  can 
also  prove  it.     Now  you  can  know  for  a  certainty  where 
the  water  stands  in  the  boiler,  and  we  repeat  when  you 
know  this,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source  ;  and 
as  a  properly  constructed  boiler  never  explodes,  except 
from  low  water  or  high  pressure,  and  as  we  have  already 
cautioned  you  about  your  safety-valve,  you  have  nothing 
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to  fear,  provided  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  follow 
these  instractions,  and  unless  you  can  do  this  let  your 
job  to  one  who  can.  Well,  you  say  you  will  do  as  we 
have  directed  ;  we  will  then  go  back  to  the  gauges.  Do  n't 
depend  on  your  glass  gauge  alone,  for  several  reasons. 
One  is,  if  you  depend  on  the  glass  entirely,  the  try-cocks 
become  limed  up  and  are  useless,  soLiy  because  they  are 
not  used. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  standing  near  a  traction  engine 
when  the  engineer  (i  guess  I  must  call  him  that)  asked 
me  to  stay  with  the  engine  a  few  minutes.  I  con- 
sented. After  he  had  been  gone  a  short  time  I  thought  I 
would  look  after  the  water.  It  showed  aboi't.  two  inches 
in  the  glass,  which  was  all  right,  but  as  I  have  advised 
you,  I  proposed  to  know  that  it  was  there,  and  thought  I 
would  prove  it  by  trying  the  cocks.  But  on  attempting 
to  try  them  I  found  them  limed  up  solid.  Had  I  been 
hunting  for  an  engineer,  that  fellow  would  not  have  secured 
the  job.  Suppose  that  before  I  had  looked  at  the  glass  it 
had  bursted,  which  it  is  liable  to  do  any  time.  I  would 
have  shut  the  gauge-cocks  off  as  soon  as  possible,  to  stop 
the  escaping  steam  and  water.  Then  I  would  have  tried 
the  cocks  to  find  where  the  water  was  in  the  boiler.  I 
would  have  been  in  a  bad  boat,  not  knowing  whether  I 
had  water  or  not.  Shortly  after  this  the  fellow  that  was 
helping  the  engine  to  run  (I  guess  I  will  put  it  that  way) 
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came  back.     I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was  with  his 
gauge-cocks.     He  said,  "  Oh,  I  do  n  't  bother  with  them." 
I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  his  glass  should  break. 
His  reply  was,  "  Oh,  that  won't  break."     Now,  just  such 
an  engineer  as  that  spoils  many  a  good  engine,  and  then 
blames  it  on  the  manufacturer.     Now,  this  is  one  good 
reason  why  you  are  not  to  depend  entirely  on  the  glass 
gauge.     Another  equally  as  good  reason  is  that  your  glass 
may  fool  you,  for  you  see  the  try-cocks  may  lime  up ;  so 
may  your  glass  gauge-cocks,  but  you  say  you  use  them. 
You  use  them  by  looking  at  them.     You  are  not  letting 
the  steam  or  water  escape  from  them  every  few  minuses, 
and  thereby  cutting  the  lime  away,  as  is  the  case  with  try- 
cocks.    Now,  you  want  to  know  how  you  are  to  keep  them 
open.     Well,  f  at  is  easy.     Shut  off  the  top  gauge  and 
open  the  drain-cock  at  bottom  of  gauge-cock.     This  allows 
the  water  and  steam  to  flow  out  of  the  lower  cock ;  then, 
after  allowing  it  to  escape  a  few  seconds,  shut  off  the  lower 
gauge  and  open  the  top  one,  and  allow  it  to  blow  rbout 
the  same  tim   •  then  shut  the  drain-cock  and  opei.  ooth 
gauge-cocks,  and  you  will  see  the  water  seek  its  level,  and 
you  can  rest  assared  that  it  is  reliable.     This  little  opera- 
tion I  want  you  to  p«    ;orm  every  day  you  run  an  engine. 
It  will  prevent  you  from  thinking  you  have  water.     I 
do  n't  want  you   to   think  so ;  I  intend   that  you  shall 
know   it.    You    remember  we    said,   if  you   hum  you 
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have    water  you  are   safe,  and   every   one  around  you 

will  Iw  safe. 

Should  the  gauge-glass  break,  shut  both  the  gauge-glass 
valves,  and  loosen  up  the  lock  nuts  at  top  and  bottom  of 
the  glass;  take  out  the  old  and  put  in  the  new  glass, 
tightening  up  the  lock  nuts ;  then  oj^n  the  valves  and 
test  by  the  tiy-coekn  whether  the  gkss  gauge  shows  the 
right  height  of  water. 

Now,  here   is   something   I   want  you  to   remember. 
Never  \w  guilty  of  going  to  your  engine  in  the  morning 
and  building  a  fire  simply  because  you  see  water  in  the 
glass.     We  could  give  you  the  names  of  a  score  of  men 
who  have  ruined  their  engines  by  doing  this  very  thing. 
You,  as  a  matter  of  course,  want  to  know  why  this  can 
do  any  harm.     It  could  not,  if  the  water  in  the  Ixjiler 
was  as  high  as  it  shows  in  the  glass,  but  it  is  not  always 
there,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  trouble.     Well,  if  it 
showetl  in  the  glass,  why  was  it  not  there?     You  prob- 
ably have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  boys  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  be 
second  nature  with  them  to  turn  everything  on  an  engine 
that  it  is   i>ossible  to  turn.      All  glass  gauge-cocks  are 
fitted  with  a  small  hand  wheel.     The  small  boy  sees  this 
alwut  the  first  thing  and  he  begins  to  turn  it,  and  he  gen- 
erally turns  as  long  as  it  turns  easy,  and  when  it  stops  he 
will  try  the  other  one,  and  when   it  stops  he  has  done 
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the  mischief,  by  shutting  the  water  off  from  the  boiler, 
and  all  the  water  that  was  in  the  glass  remains  there. 
You  may  have  stopped  work  with  an  ordinary  gauge  of 
water,  and,  as  water  expands  when  heated,  it  also  contracts 
when  it  becomes  cool.     Water  will  also  simmer  away,  if 
there  is  any  fire  left  in  the  fire-box,  especially  if  there 
should  be  any  vent  or  leak  in  the  boiler,  and  the  water 
may  by  morning  have  dropped  to  as  much  as  an  inch 
below  the  crown  sheet.     You  approach  the  engine  and,  on 
looking  at  the  glass,  see  two  or  three  inches  of  water. 
Should  you  start  a  fire  without  investigating  any  further, 
you  will  have  done  the  damage,  while  if  yoii  try  the 
gauge-cocks  first  you  will  discover  that  some  one  has  tam- 
pered with  the  engine.     The  boy  did  the  mischief  through 
no  malicious  motives,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  there  are 
people  in  this  world  who  are  mean  enough  to  do  this  very 
thing,  and  not  stop  at  what  the  boy  did  unconsciously,  but, 
after  shutting  the  water  in  the  gauge  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  you,  they  then  go  to  the  blow-off  cock  and  let 
enough  water  out  to  insure  a  dry  crown  sheet.     While  I 
detest  a  human  being  guilty  of  such  a  dastardly  trick^  I 
have  no  sympathy  to  waste  on  an  engineer  who  can  be 
caught  in  this  way.     So,  if  by  this  time  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  never  to  build  a  fire  until  you  knov/  where 
the  water  is,  you  will  never  be  fooled  and  will  never  have 
to  explain  an  accident  by  saying,  « I  thought  I  had  plenty 
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of  water."  A  good  authority  on  steam  boilers  says  : 
"All  explosions  come  either  from  poor  material,  poor 
workmanship,  too  high  pressure,  or  a  too  low  gauge  of 
water."  Now,  to  protect  yourself  from  the  first  two 
causes  buy  your  engine  from  some  factory  having  a  repu- 
tation for  doing  good  work  and  for  using  good  material. 
The  last  two  causes  depend  very  much  on  yourself,  if  you 
are  running  your  own  engine.  If  not,  then  see  that  you 
have  an  engineer  who  knows  when  his  safety-valve  is  in 
good  shape,  and  who  knows  when  he  has  plenty  of  water, 
or  knows  enough  to  pull  his  fire  when,  for  some  reason, 
the  water  should  become  low.  If  poor  material  and  poor 
workmanship  were  unknown,  and  carelessness  in  engineers 
were  unknown,  such  a  thing  as  a  boiler  explosion  would 
also  be  unknown. 

You  no  doubt  have  made  up  your  mind  by  this  time 
that  I  have  no  use  for  a  careless  engineer,  and  let  me  add 
right  here  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  careless  or  for- 
getful (they  both  mean  about  the  same  thing),  you  are  a 
mighty  poor  risk  for  an  insurance  company  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  careful  and  attentive  to  business, 
you  are  as  safe  a  risk  as  any  one,  and  your  success  and  the 
durability  and  life  of  your  engine  depend  entirely  upon 
you,  and  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  try  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  an  accident  to  your  engine  on  to  some 
one  else. 
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If  you  should  go  away  from  your  engine  and  leave  it 
with  the  water  boy,  or  any  one  who  might  be  handy,  or 
leave  it  alone,  as  is  often  done,  and  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  engine,  you  are  at  fault.  You  had  no  business 
to  leave  it ;  but,  you  say,  you  had  to  go  to  the  separator 
and  help  fix  something  there.  At  the  separator  is  not 
your  place.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  ttil  you  how  to  run 
both  ends  of  an  outfit.  We  could  not  tell  you  if  we 
wanted  to.  If  the  men  at  the  separator  can't  handle  it, 
get  some  one  who  can.  Your  place  is  at  the  engine.  If 
your  engine  is  running  nicely,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  stay  by  it,  and  that  is  the  way  to  keep  it 
running  nicely.  I  have  seen  twenty  dollars'  damage  done 
to  the  seimrator  and  two  days'  time  lost,  all  because  the 
engineer  was  as  near  the  separator  as  he  was  to  the  en- 
gine when  a  root  went  into  the  cylinder.  Stay  with  your 
engine,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  at  the  separator  you 
are  ready  to  stop  and  stop  quickly,  and  if  you  are  sig- 
nalled to  start  you  are  ready  to  start  at  once.  You  are, 
therefore,  making  time  for  your  employer  or  for  yourself, 
and  to  make  time  while  running  a  threshing  outfit  means 
to  make  money.  There  are  engineers  running  engines  to- 
day who  Maste  time  enough  every  day  to  pay  their  wages. 

There  is  one  thing  that  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  learn, 
and  that  is  to  let  your  engine  alone  when  it  is  all  right. 
I  once  gave  a  young  fellow  a  recommendation  to  a  &rmer 
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who  wanted  an  engineer,   and   afterward    noticed  that 
whenever  I  happened  around  he  immediately  picked  up 
a  wrench  and  commenced  to  loosen  up,  first  one  thing  and 
then  another.     If  that  engineer  ever  loses  that  recom- 
mendation he  will  be  out  of  a  job,  if  his  getting  one  de- 
pend* on  my  giving  him  another.     I  wish  to  say  to  the 
learner  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  run  an  engine.     When- 
ever I  happen  to  go  arounc  ngine — and  I  never  lose 
anopportmity— and  seean  er  watching  his  engine 
(now  do  n't  understand  me  to  mean  standing  and  gazing 
at  it),  I  conclude  that  he  knows  his  business.     What  I 
mean  by  watching  an  engine  is,  every  few  minutes  let 
your  eye  wander  over  the  engine  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  quickly  you  will  detect  anything  out  of  place. 
So,  when  I  see  an  engineer  watching  his  engine  closely 
while   running,  I  am  most  certain  to  see  another  com- 
mendable feature  in  a  good  engineer,  and  that  is,  when  he 
stops  his  engine  he  will  pick  up  a  greasy  rag  and  go  over 
his  engine  carefully,  wiping  every  working  part,  watching 
or  looking  carefully  at  every  point  that  he  touches.     If  a 
nut  is  working  loose,  he  finds  it ;  if  a  bearing  is  hot,  he 
finds  it ;   if  any  part  of  his  engine  has  been  cutting,  h- 
finds  it.     He  picked  up  a  greasy  rag  instead  of  a  wrench, 
for  the  engineer  that  understands  bis  business  and  attend:, 
to  it  never  picks  up  a  wrench  unless  he  has  something  to 
do  with  it.     The  good  engineer  took  a  greasy  rag,  and 
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while  he  was  using  it  to  clean  his  engine,  he  was  at  the 
sani"  time  carefully  examining  every  part.  His  main  ob- 
ject was  to  s"'  liat  everyth'  ng  was  all  right.  If  he  bad 
found  a  nut  loose  or  any  part  out  of  place,  then  he  would 
have  taken  his  wrench,  for  he  had  use  for  it. 

Now,  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  this  engin^r  and 
a  |K)or  one  ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  hundreds  of  poor 
engineers  running  portable  and  traction  engines.  You 
will  hnd  a  poor  engineer  very  willing  to  talk.  This  is 
bad  habit  number  one.  He  can  not  talk  and  hc*ve  his 
mind  on  his  work.  Beginners  raust  not  forget  this. 
When  I  tell  you  how  to  fire  an  engine,  you  will  under- 
stand how  important  it  is.  The  poor  engineer  is  very  apt 
to  ask  an  outsider  to  stay  at  his  engine  while  he  goes  to 
the  separator  to  talk.  This  is  bad  habit  number  two. 
Even  if  the  outsider  is  a  good  engineer,  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  pump  is  throwing  more  water  than  is  being 
used  or  whether  it  is  throwing  less.  He  can  only  ascertain 
this  by  watching  the  column  of  water  in  the  glass,  and  he 
hardly  kno  ,vs  whether  to  throw  in  fuel  or  not.  He  does  n't 
want  the  steam  to  go  down  and  he  does  n't  know  at  what 
pressure  the  pop-valve  will  blow  off.  There  may  be  a 
box  or  journal  that  has  been  giving  the  engineer  trouble, 
and  the  outsider  knows  nothing  about  it.  There  are  a 
dozen  other  good  reasons  why  bad  habit  number  two  is 
very  bad. 
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If  you  will  watch  the  poor  engineer  when  he  stops  his 
engine,  he  will,  if  he  does  anything,  pick  up  a  wrench,  go 
around  to  the  wrist-pin,  strike  the  key  a  little  crack,  draw 
a  nut  or  peck  away  at  something  else,  and  can't  see  any- 
thing for  grease  and  dirt     When  he  starts  up  again,  ten 
to  one  the  wrist-pin  heats,  and  he  stops  and  loosens  it  up, 
and  then  it  knocks.     Now,  if  he  had  picked  up  a  rag  in- 
stead of  a  wrench  he   would  not  have  hit  th^t  key,  but 
he  would  liave  run  his  hand  over  it,  and  if  he  had  found 
it  all  right  he  would  have  let  it  alone,  and  would  have 
gone  over  the  balance  of  the  engine ;  and  when  he  started 
up  again  h''s  engine  would  have  looked  better  for  the 
wiping  it  got,  and  would  have  run  just  as  well  as  before 
he  stopped  it.     Now,  you  will  understand  why  a  good 
engineer  wears  out  more  rags  than  wrenches,  while  a  poor 
one  wears  out  more  wrenches  than  rags.     Never  bother 
an  engine  until  it  bothars  you.     If  you  do,  you  will  make 
lots  of  grief  for  yourself. 

I  have  mentioned  the  bad  habits  of  a  poor  engineer  so 
that  you  may  avoid  them.  If  you  carefully  avoid  all  the 
bad  habits  connected  with  the  running  of  an  engine,  you 
will  be  certain  to  fall  into  good  habits  and  will  become  a 
good  engineer. 

After  carelessness,  meddl'ng  with  an  engine  comes  next 
in  the  list  of  bad  habits.  The  tinkering  engineer  never 
knows  whether  his  engine  is  in  good  shape  or  not,  and  the 
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chances  are  that  if  he  should  get  it  in  good  shape  he 
would  not  know  enough  to  let  it  alone.  If  anything  does 
actually  get  wrong  with  your  engine,  do  not  \ye  afraid  to 
take  hold  of  it,  for  something  must  be  done,  and  you  are 
the  one  to  do  it ;  but  before  you  do  anything,  be  certain 
that  you  know  what  is  wrong.  For  instance,  should  the 
valve  become  disarranged  on  the  valve-stem,  or  in  any 
other  way,  do  not  trj"^  to  remedj  the  trouble  by  changing 
the  eccentric,  or,  if  the  eccentric  slips,  do  not  go  to  the 
valve  to  mend  the  trouble.  I  am  well  aware  that  among 
young  engineers  the  impression  prevails  that  a  valve  is  a 
wonde'ful  piece  of  mechanism,  liable  to  kick  out  of  place 
and  play  smash  generally.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  right 
here  that  a  valve  (I  mean  the  ordinary  slide-valve  such 
as  is  used  on  traction  and  portable  engines)  is  one  of  the 
simplest  parts  of  an  engine,  and  you  are  not  to  lose  any 
sleep  about  it,  so  please  be  patient  until  I  am  ready  to 
introduce  you  to  this  part  of  your  work.  You  have  a 
perfect  right  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  engine. 
The  trouble  may  not  be  serious,  and  yet  it  is  important  to 
you  that  the  engine  is  not  nmning  just  as  nicely  as  it 
should.  Now,  if  your  engine  runs  irregularly, — that  is,  if 
it  runs  up  to  a  higher  speed  than  you  want  and  then  runs 
down, — ^j'ou  are  likely  to  say  at  once  :  "  Oh,  I  know  what 
the  trouble  is,  it  is  the  governor."  Well,  suppose  it  is, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?    Are  you  going  to 
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shut  down  at  once  and  go  to  tinkering  with  it  ?     No,  do  n't 
do  that ;  stay  close  to  the  throttle-valve  and  watch  the 
governor  closely.     Keep  your  eye  on  the  governor  stem, 
and  when  tho  engine  starts  oflF  on  one  of  its  high-speed 
tilts  you  will  see  the  stem  go  down  through  the  stuffing- 
box  and  then  stop  and  stick  in  one  place  until  the  engine 
slows  down  below  its  regular  speed,  and  it  then  lets  loose 
and  goes  up  quickly,  and  your  engine  lopes  off  again. 
You  have  now  located  the  trouble.     It  is  in  the  stuffing- 
box  around  the  little  brass  rod  or  governor  stem.     The 
packing  has  become  dry,  and  by  loosening  it  up  and  ap- 
plying oil  you  may  remedy  the  trouble  until  such  time  as 
you  can  repack  it  with  fresh  packing.     Candle-wick  will 
do  for  this  purpose  until  regular  packing  can  be  obtained. 
But  if  the  governor  does  not  act  as  I  have  described, 
and  the  stem  seems  to  be  perfectly  free  and  easy  in  the 
box,  and  the  governor  still  acts  queerly,  starting  off  and 
running  fast  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  suddenly  con- 
cluding to  take  it  easy,  and  away  goes  the  engine  again, 
see  i^  the  governor  belt  is  all  right,  and  if  it  is,  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  stop  and  see  if  a  wheel  is  not  loose.    It 
might  be  either  the  little  belt-wheel  or  one  of  the  little 
cog-wheels.     If  you  find  these  are  all  right,  examine  the 
spool  on  the  cyank-shaft  from  which  the  governor  is  run, 
and  you  will  probably  find  it  loose.     If  the  engine  has 
been  run  for  any  length  of  time,  you  will  always  find  the 
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trouble  in  one  of  these  placps ;  but  if  it  is  a  new  one,  the 
governor- valve  might  fit  a  little  tight  in  the  valve  cham- 
ber, and  you  may  have  to  take  it  out  and  use  a  little  emery 
paper  to  take  off  the  rough  projections  on  the  valve. 
Never  use  a  file  on  this  valve  if  you  can  get  emery  paper ; 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  always  have  some  of  it  with 
you  ;  it  will  often  come  handy. 

Now,  if  the  engine  should  start  off  at  a  lively  gait  and 
continue  to  run  still  faster,  you  must  stop  at  once.  The 
trouble  this  time  is  surely  in  the  governor.  If  the  belt  is 
all  right,  examine  the  jam-nuts  on  the  top  of  the  governor- 
valve  stem.  You  will  probably  find  that  these  nuts  have 
worked  loose  and  the  rod  is  working  up,  which  will 
increase  the  speed  of  the  engine.  If  these  are  all  right, 
you  will  find  that  either  a  pulley  or  a  little  cog-wheel  is 
loose.  A  quick  eye  will  locate  tho  trouble  before  you 
have  time  to  stop.  If  the  belt  is  loose,  the  governor  will 
lag,  while  the  engine  will  run  away.  If  the  wheel  is 
loose,  the  governor  will  most  likely  stop,  and  the  engine 
will  go  on  a  tear.  If  the  jam-nut  has  worked  loose,  the 
governor  will  run  on,  as  usual,  except  that  it  will  increase 
its  speed  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  increased.  Now 
any  of  these  little  things  may  happen,  and  are  likely  to. 
None  of  them  are  serious,  provided  you  take  my  advice 
and  remain  near  the  engine.  Now,  if  you  are  thirty  or 
forty  feet  away  from  the  engine  and  the  governor-belt 
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slips  or  gets  unlaced,  or  the  pulley  gets  off,  about  the  first 
thing  the  engine  would  do  would  be  to  jump  out  of  the 
belt,  and  by  the  time  you  get  to  it  it  will  be  having  a 
mighty  lively  time  all  alone.  This  might  happen  once 
and  do  no  hirm,  and  it  might  happen  again  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage ;  and  you  are  being  paid  to  run  the  engine 
and  you  must  stay  by  it.  The  governor  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  handle,  but  it  requires  watching. 

Now,  if  I  should  drop  the  governor,  you  might  say  that 
I  had  not  given  you  any  instructions  about  how  to  regulate 
it  as  to  speed.     I  really  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  say  much  about  it,  for  governors  are  of  different 
design  and  are  necessarily  differently  arranged  for  regu- 
lating, but  to  help  young  learners  I  will  take  the  Waters 
governor,  which  I  think  the   most   generally  used   on 
threshing  and  farm  engines.     By  loolung  at  figure  10  you 
will  see  two  balls,  each  mounted  on  one  end  of  a  hinged 
lever ;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  i>ttached  to  a  valve- 
stem,  which  operates  the  throttle-valve.     If  the  balls  are 
raised,  the  valve-stem  will  drop  and  shut  off  the  valve ; 
if  the  balls  fall,  the  valve  will  be  opened  wider  and  more 
steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder.     The  levers  work  against 
a  spring  after  the  balls  have  been  raised  part  way,  and 
this  spring  tries  to  keep  the  balls  from  rising  further.     As 
the  engine  speeds  up,  the  balls,  under  the  action  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  try  to  rise  up,  and  they  do  rise  a  little,  and 
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thus  suut  off  the  throttle-valve  a  little,  which  will  make 
the  engine  slow  down.  By  changing  the  tension  of  the 
spring  you  can  change  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  will 
For  doing  this  you       '  find  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
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valve-  or  governor-stem  two  little  brass  nuts.     The  upper 
one  is  a  thumb-nut,  and  is  made  fast  to  the  stem ;  the 
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second  nut  is  a  loose  jam-nut.  It  increases  the  speed  of 
the  engine.  Loosening  this  jam-nut  and  taking  hold  of 
the  thumb-nut,  you  turn  it  back  slowly,  watching  the 
motion  of  your  engine  all  the  while;  when  you  have 
obtained  the  speed  you  require,  run  the  thumb-nut  down 
as  tight  as  you  can  with  your  fingers ;  never  use  a  wrench 
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on  these  nuts.  To  slow  or  slacken  this  speed,  loosen  the 
jam-nut  as  before,  except  that  you  must  nm  it  up  c.  few 
turns ;  then,  taking  hold  of  the  thumb-nut,  turn  down 
slowly  until  you  have  the  spt>ed  required,  when  you  again 
set  the  thumb-nut  secure.  In  regulating  the  speed,  be 
careful  not  to  press  down  on  the  stem  when  turning,  as 
this  will  make  the  engine  run  a  little  slower  than  it  will 
after  the  pressure  of  your  liand  is  removed. 

If,  at  any  time,  your  engine  refuses  to  start  with  an 
open  throttle,  notice  your  governor-stem  and  you  will  find 
that  it  has  been  screwed  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  This 
frequently  happens  with  a  new  engine,  the  stem  liaving 
been  screwed  down  for  its  protection  in  transiK»rtation. 

In  traveling  through  timber  with  an  engine,  be  very 
careful  not  to  let  any  over-hanging  limbs  come  in  contact 
with  the  governor. 

Now,  I  think  what  I  have  said  regarding  this  particular 
governor  will  enable  you  to  handle  any  one  you  may  come 
in  contact  with,  as  they  are  all  very  much  alike  in  these 
respects.  If  you  will  follow  the  instructions  I  have  given 
you,  the  governor  will  attend  to  the  rest. 


PART  THIRD. 
WATER-SUPPLY. 


If  you  want  to  be  a  successful  engineer,  ''t  is  necessary 
to  know  all  about  the  pump.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
who  read  this  book  can  not  tell  why  the  old  wooden  pimip 
(from  which  he  has  pumped  water  ever  sinct-  he  was  tall 
enough  to  reach  the  handle)  will  pump  water  simply  be- 
cause he  works  the  handle  up  and  down.  If  you  do  n't 
know  this,  I  have  quite  a  task  on  my  hands,  fur  you  must 
not  attempt  to  run  an  engine  until  you  know  the  principle 
of  the  pump.  If  you  do  understand  the  old  town  pump, 
I  will  not  have  much  trouble  with  you,  for  while  there  is 
no  old-style  wooden  pump  used  on  the  engine,  the  same 
principles  are  used  in  the  cross-hoad  pump.  Do  r.ot 
imagine  that  a  cross-head  pump  means  something  to  be 
dreadetl.  It  is  only  a  simple  lift  and  force  pump,  driven 
from  the  crosshead.  That  is  where  it  gets  its  name,  and  it 
docs  n't  mean  that  you  are  to  get  cross  at  it  if  it  does  n't 
work,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  fault  will  be  yours. 
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Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  ah  engines  do  not  have  cnm- 
head  pumps,  and  with  all  respect  to  the  builders  of 
engines  who  do  not  use  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
all  standard  farm  engines  ought  to  have  a  cross-head 
pump,  because  it  is  the  most  simple  pump  in  use,  and  is 
the  most  economical ;  and  if  properly  constructed,  it  is  the 
most  reliable.    The  general   arrangement  is  shown   in 

figure  4. 

A  cross-head  pump  consists  of  a  pump  bt  '^d  ^ 
plunger,  one  vertical  check-valve,  and  two  honzontal 
check-valves,  a  globe  valve,  and  one  stop-cock,  with  more 
or  less  piping.  We  will  now  locate  each  of  these  parts, 
and  will  then  note  the  part  that  each  performs  in  process 
of  feeding  the  boiler. 

You  will  find  all  or  most  pump  barrels  located  under 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine.  It  is  placed  here  for  several 
reasons ;  it  is  out  of  the  way ;  it  is  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  connect  it  to  the  crosshead  by  which  it  is 
driven.  On  some  engines  it  is  located  on  the  top  or  at 
the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  will  work  equally  well.  The 
plunger  is  connected  with  the  crosshead,  and  in  direct 
line  with  the  pump  barrel,  and  plays  back  and  forth  in 
the  barrel.  The  vertical  check-valve  is  placed  between 
the  pump  and  the  water-supply.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessaiy  that  the  first  check  be  a  vertical  one,  but  a  check 
of  some  kind  must  be  so  placed.     As  the  water  is  lifted 
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up  to  the  boiler,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  a  vertical 
check  at  this  point.  Just  ahead  and  a  few  inches  from 
the  pump  barrel  is  a  horizontal  check-valve.  Following 
the  course  of  the  water  toward  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
boiler,  you  will  find  another  check-valve.  This  is  called 
a  "  hot-water  chock."  Just  below  this  check,  or  between 
it  and  where  the  water  enters  the  boiler,  you  will  find  a 
stop-cock.  This  may  be  a  globe  valve ;  they  both  answer 
the  same  purpose.  I  will  tell  you  further  on  why  a  stop- 
cock is  preferable  to  a  globe  valve.  While  the  cross-head 
pumps  may  differ  as  to  location  and  arrangement,  you  will 
find  that  they  all  require  the  parts  described,  and  that  the 
checks  are  so  placed  that  they  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  No  fewer  parts  can  be  used  in  a  pump 
required  to  lift  water  and  force  it  against  steam  pressure. 
More  check-valves  may  be  used,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
use  less.  Each  has  its  work  to  do,  and  the  failure  of  one 
defeats  all  the  others.  The  pump  barrel  is  a  hollow 
cylinder,  the  chamber  being  large  enough  to  admit  the 
plunger,  which  varies  in  size  from  %  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  in  diameter,  depending  ujwn  the  size  of  the  boiler  to 
be  supplied.  The  barrel  is  usually  a  few  inches  longer 
than  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  is  provided  at  the  cross- 
head  end  with  a  stuffing-box  and  nut.  At  the  discharge 
end  it  is  tapped  out  to  admit  of  piping  to  conduct  water 
from  the  pump.     At  the  same  end,  and  at  tlie  extreme 
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end  of^the  travel  of  the  plunger,  it  is  tapped  for  a  second 
pipe  through  which  the  water  reaches  the  pump  barrel. 
The  plunger  is  usually  made  of  steel,  and  turned  down  to 
fit  snug  in  the  chamber,  and  is  long  enough  to  play  the 
fiill  stroke  of  engine  between  the  stuffing-box  and  point 
of  supply,  and  to  connect  with  the  driver  on  the  cross- 
head.     Now,  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that,  to  begin 
with,  the  pump  is  in  good  order,  and  we  will  start  it  up 
stroke  at  a  time  and  watch  its  work.    We  will  suppose 
that  we  have  good  water,  and  a  good  hard-rubber  suc- 
tion  hose  attached  to  the   supply  pipe  just  under  the 
globe  valve.    When  we  start  the  pump  we  must  open 
the  little  pet   cock  between  the  two   horizontal   check- 
valves.     The  globe  valve  must  be  open  so  as  to  let  the 
water  in.     A  check-valve,  whether  it  is  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, will  allow  water  to  pass  through  it  one  way  only,  if 
it  is  in   good   working  order.     If  the  water  will  pass 
through  both  ways,  it  is  of  no  account     Now,  the  engine 
starts  out  on  the  upward  stroke  and  draws  the  plunger  out 
of  the  chamber.     Tliis  leaves  a  space  in  the  barrel  which 
must  be  filled.     Air  can  not  get  into  it,  because  the  pump 
is  in  perfect  order ;  neither  can  the  air  get  to  it  through 
the  hose,  as  it  is  in  the  water,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  water  causes  it  to  flow  up  through  the  pipes, 
through  the  first  check-valve  and  into  the  pump  barrel, 
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and  fills  the  space ;  and  if  the  engine  has  a  twelve-inch 
stroke,  and  the  plunger  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  we  have  a 
column  of  water  in  the  pump  twelve  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  engine  has  now  reached  its  outward  stroke  and 
starts  back.  The  plunger  -jomes  back  with  it  and  takes 
the  space  occupied  by  the  watei,  which  must  get  out  of 
the  way  for  the  plunger.  The  water  came  up  through  the 
first  check-valve,  but  it  can't  get  back  that  way.  There 
is  another  check-valve  just  ahead,  and  as  the  plunger 
travels  back  it  drives  the  water  through  this  second  check. 
When  the  plunger  reaches  the  end  of  the  backward  stroke 
it  has  driven  the  water  all  out  It  then  starts  forward 
again,  but  the  water  which  has  been  driven  through  the 
second  check  can't  get  back  and  the  plunger  continues  to 
force  more  water  through  the  second  check,  taking  four 
or  five  strokes  of  the  plunger  to  f5U  the  pipes  between  the 
second  check-valve  and  the  hot-water  check-valve.  If 
the  gauge  shows  100  pounds  steam,  the  hot-water  check  is 
held  shut  by  100  pounds  pressure,  and,  when  the  space 
between  the  check- valves  is  filled  with  water,  the  next 
stroke  of  the  plunger  will  force  the  water  through  the  hot- 
water  check-valve,  and  the  valve  is  held  shut  by  the  100 
pounds  steam  pressure  so  that  the  pump  must  force  the 
water  against  this   hot-water  check-valve  with  a  force 
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greater  than  100  pounds  pressure.  If  the  pump  is  in 
good  condition,  the  plunger  does  its  work  and  the  water  is 
forced  through  into  the  boiler. 

A  clear,  sharp  click  of  the  valves  at  each  stroke  of  the 
plunger  is  certain  evidence  that  the  pump  is  working  well. 

The  small  drain  cock  between  the  horizontal  checks  is 
placed  there  to  assist  in  starting  the  pump,  to  tell  when 
tlie  pump  is  working,  and  to  drain  the  w?ter  off  to  pre- 
vent freezing.  When  the  pump  is  started  to  work  and 
this  drain  cock  is  opened,  and  the  hot  water  in  the  pipes 
dmined  off,  the  globe  valve  is  then  opei^ed,  and,  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  plunger,  the  water  will  begin  to  flow 
out  t^  ijrh  the  drain  cock,  which  is  then  closed,  and  you 
m  <'  I*'  jasonably  certain  that  the  pump  is  working  all 
ri^  .1.  "^f  at  any  time  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
puix^p  IS  forcing  the  water  through  the  pipes,  you  can 
easily  ascertain  by  opening  this  drain  cock.  It  will 
always  discharge  cold  water  when  the  pump  is  working. 
Another  way  to  tell  if  the  pump  is  working  is  by  placing 
your  hand  on  the  first  two  check-valves.  If  they  are 
cold,  the  pump  is  working  all  right,  but  if  they  are  warm, 
the  cold  water  is  not  being  forced  through  them. 

It  is  very  important  when  the  pump  does  n't  work  to 
ascertain  what  the  trouble  is.  If  it  should  stop  suddenly, 
examine  the  tank  and  ascertain  if  you  have  any  water. 
If  you  have  sufficient  water,  it  may  be  that  there  is  air  in 
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the  pump  chamber,  and  the  only  way  that  it  can  get  in  b 
through  the  stuffing-box  around  the  plunger,  if  the  pipes 
are  all  tight.  Give  this  stuffing  nut  a  turn,  and  if  the 
pump  ?'ucts  off  all  right  you  have  found  the  trouble,  and 
it  wo'ild  be  well  to  repack  the  pump  the  first  chance  you 
get. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  stuffing-box,  go  to  the  tank 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  over  the  scieen  or  strainer  at 
the  end  of  the  hose.  If  there  is  not,  take  hold  of  the 
hose  and  you  can  tell  if  tiiere  is  any  suction.  Then  ascer- 
tain if  the  water  flows  in  and  then  out  of  the  hose  again. 
You  can  tell  this  by  holding  your  hand  over  the  end  of 
the  hose.  If  you  find  that  it  draws  the  water  in  and  then 
forces  it  out  again,  the  trouble  is  wit'  the  first  check- 
valve.  There  is  something  under  it  which  prevents  its 
shutting  down.  If,  however,  you  find  that  the  water  is 
not  forced  out  of  the  hose  and  returned  to  the  tank,  ex- 
amine the  second  check.  If  there  were  something  under 
it,  it  would  prevent  the  pump  working,  because  the  pump 
forces  the  water  through  It ;  and,  as  the  plunger  starts 
back,  if  the  check  fails  to  hold,  the  water  flows  back  and 
fills  the  pump  barrel  again. 

The  trouble  may,  however,  be  in  the  hot-water  check, 
and  it  can  always  be  told  whether  it  is  in  the  second 
check  or  hot-water  check  by  opening  the  little  drain  cock. 
If  the  water  which  goes  out  through  it  is  cold,  the  trouble 
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is  in  the  secor  cl  check ;  but  if  hot  water  and  steam  are 
blown  out  through  this  little  drain  cock,  the  trouble  is  in 
the  hot-water  check,  or  the  one  next  to  the  boiler.  This 
check  must  never  be  tampered  with  without  first  turning 
the  stop-cock  between  this  check  and  the  boiler.  The 
valve  can  then  be  taken  out  and  the  obstruction  removed. 
Be  very  careful  never  to  take  out  the  hot-water  check 
without  closing  the  stop-cock,  for  if  you  do  you  will  get 
badly  scalded  ;  and  never  start  the  pump  without  opening 
this  valve,  for  if  you  do  h  will  burst  the  pump. 

The  obstruction  under  the  valves  is  sometimes  hard  to 
find.  A  young  man  in  southern  Iowa  got  badly  fooled 
by  a  little  pebble  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  got  into 
the  pipe,  and  when  he  started  his  pump  the  pebble  would 
be  forced  up  under  the  check  and  let  the  water  back. 
When  he  took  the  check  out  the  pebble  was  not  there,  for 
it  had  dropped  back  into  the  pipe.  You  will  see  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  examii  ation,  and  not  get 
mad,  pick  up  a  wrench,  and  whack  away  at  the  check- 
valve,  bruising  it  so  that  it  will  not  work.  Remember 
that  it  would  work  if  it  could,  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  find  out  why  it  does  n't  work.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
called  several  miles  to  see  an  engine  on  which  the  pump 
would  not  work.  The  engine  had  been  idle  for  two  years 
and  the  engineer  had  been  trying  all  that  time  to  make 
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the  pump  work.  I  took  the  cap  off  of  the  horizontal 
check,  just  forward  of  the  pump  barrel,  and  took  the 
valve  out  and  discovered  that  the  check  was  reversed.  I 
told  the  engineer  that  if  he  would  put  the  check  in  so 
that  the  water  could  get  through  he  would  have  no  more 
trouble.  This  fellow  had  lost  his  head  ;  he  was  com- 
pletely rattled;  he  insisted  that  the  valve  had  always 
been  on  that  way,  although  the  engine  had  been  run  two 
years. 

There  are  other  causes  that  would  prevent  the  pump 
working  besides  lack  of  packing  and  obstructions  under 
the  valves :  the  valve  may  stick  ;  when  it  is  raised  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  through,  it  may  stick  in  the  valve 
chamber  and  refuse  to  settle  back  in  the  seat.  This  may 
be  caused  by  a  little  rough  place  in  the  chamber,  or  a 
little  projection  on  the  valve,  and  can  generally  be  reme- 
died by  tapping  the  under  side  of  check  with  a  wrench  or 
hammer.  Do  not  strike  it  so  hard  as  to  bruise  the  check, 
but  simply  tap  it  as  you  would  tap  an  eggshell  without 
breaking  it.  If  this  does  n  't  remedy  the  trouble,  take  the 
valve  out,  bore  a  hole  in  a  board  about  J  of  an  Mich  deep 
and  large  enough  to  permit  the  valve  to  be  turned.  Drop 
a  little  emery  dust  in  this  hole.  If  you  have  n't  any 
emery  dust,  scrape  some  grit  from  a  common  whetstone. 
If  you  have  no  whetstone,  put  some  fine  sand  or  gritty 
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soil  in  the  hole,  put  the  valve  on  top  of  it,  put  your  brace 
on  the  valve,  and  turn  it  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  will  remove  all  roughness. 

Constant  use  may  sometimes  make  a  burr  on  the  valve 
which  will  cause  it  to  sti'  h.  Put  it  through  the  above 
course  and  it  will  be  as  good  as  new.  If  this  little  pro- 
cess were  generally  known,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  could  be  avoided. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  many  styles  of 
pumps.  If  you  know  how  to  run  the  cross-head  pump, 
you  can  run  any  of  the  others.  Some  engines  have 
a  cross-head  pump  only ;  others  have  an  independent 
pump ;  others  have  an  injector,  or  inspirator,  and  some 
have  both  cross-head  pump  and  injector.  I  think  a  farm 
engine  should  be  supplied  with  both. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed 
description  of  an  injector.  The  young  reader  will  be 
likely  to  become  convinced  if  an  injector  works  for  five 
minutes  it  will  continue  to  work,  if  the  conditions  remain 
the  same.  If  the  water  in  the  tank  does  not  become 
heated,  and  no  foreign  substance  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
injector,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  working  properly. 
An  injector  will  not  pump  hot  water,  neither  will  it  start 
to  work  while  it  is  hot.  In  an  injector  the  size  that  is 
usually  used  on  farm  engines,  the  opening  through  which 
the  water  passes  is  not  over  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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r-steam  jet. ^••v-tailpipe.- 

s-suction  jet x-c0upun6  nut. 

y-oelivcryjet. n-overflow  hinge. 

o-plug. p-overflow  valvc 

-••z-overflowcap"' 

Fig.  14. — Details  of  a  Penbebthy 
injectob. 


Fio.  16.— The  Siphon. 


Fig.  15.— Straixeb  fob  Hosi 
conksction. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  muddy  water  can  not  be  used. 

The  injector  should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  boiler, 
as  the  heat  from  the  boiler  will  make  it  hard  to  start  the 
injector  each  time  afler  it  has  been  standing  idle. 

If  the  injector  is  so  hot  that  it  will  ~>ot  lift  the  cold 
water,  there  is  no  way  of  cooling  '  except  by  applying 
the  water  on  the  outside.  This  is  most  effectively  done 
by  covering  the  injector  with  a  cloth  and  pouring  water 
over  the  cloth.  If  after  the  injector  has  become  cool  it 
still  refuses  to  work,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some 
obstruction  in  it  that  must  be  removed.  This  can  be 
done  by  taking  off  the  cap,  or  plug-nut,  and  running  a 
fine  wire  tlirough  the  cone  valve  and  cylinder  valve. 

The  above  suggestions  with  reference  to  an  injector 
refer  more  especially  to  the  Eberman  injector,  and  others 
of  its  class  that  require  only  the  steam  globe  to  be  manip- 
ulated in  order  to  start  th  'njector  to  work.  There  are 
other  makes  that  require,  hrst,  that  the  steam  supply  be 
opened  ;  then  open  the  globe,  which  permits  the  water  to 
reach  the  injector.  If  you  have  an  injector  of  this  kind, 
when  you  come  to  start  it  you  must  first  give  it  a  sufficient 
head  of  steam,  then  open  the  globe  valve,  and  when  the 
water  is  lifted  and  begins  to  discharge  from  the  overflow, 
let  it  run,  say,  about  ten  seconds,  then  shut  the  water  off 
for  about  one  second,  and  then  open  up  the  globe  with  a 
quick  turn,  and  the  injector  will  start  to  work  without 
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trouble.  If  this  style  of  injector  will  not  work,  it  can  be 
remedied  the  same  as  the  Eberman  and  others  of  its  class. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  injector  must  be  fitttKl 
perfectly  air-tight,  and  that  the  steam  supply  must  be 
tight 

To  start  and  work  the  Penberthy  injector  these  direo- 
'Jons  will  be  useful : 

To  start  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  steam  pressure, 
open  water  valve  one  turn  and  open  steam  valve  full, 
when  it  should  work  all  right,  water  going  into  the  boiler. 
If  water  comes  out  the  overflow,  shut  off  valves  and  try  it 
again,  opening  the  water  valve  a  little  less.  With  steam 
at  eighty  pounds  it  is  not  necessary  to  juggle  the  water 
valve ;  just  open  it  wide  and  then  turn  on  steam  valve 
full. 

It  is  desirable  to  feed  the  water  hot  into  the  boiler.  To 
do  this,  adjust  the  water  valve  until  by  feeling  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  boiler  you  find  that  it  is  getting  warm. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  some  attention  to  the  heater. 
While  the  heater  is  no  part  of  the  pump,  it  is  c  nnected 
with  it  and  does  its  work  between  the  two  horizontal 
check-valves.  Its  purpose  is  to  heat  the  water  before  it 
passes  into  the  boiler.  The  water  on  its  way  from  tha 
pump  to  the  boiler  is  forced  through  a  coil  of  pipes  around 
which  the  exhaust  steam  passes  on  its  way  from  the  cylinder 
to  the  exhaust  nozzle  in  the  smoke-stack. 
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The  heaters  are  maile  in  several  ditiirent  deai^ns,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  all  of  them,  a>  they  require 
little  attention,  and  they  all  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  most  of  them  are  r  i.le  by  the  unte  of  a  hollow  bed- 
plate with  steam-fitted  h^i  Is  or  plates.  The  water  pipe 
passes  through  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  heater  into  the 
hollow  chamber,  and  a  coil  of  pipes  is  formed,  and  the 
pipe  then  passes  back  through  the  head  or  plate  to  the  hot- 
water  check-valve  and  into  the  boiler. 

The  steam  enters  the  cylinder  from  the  boiler,  varying 
in  d^rees  of  heat  from  400  to  600.  Aft«  acting  on  the 
piston  he^,  it  is  exhausted  directly  into  the  chamber  or 
hollow  bed-plate  through  which  the  pipes  pass.  The 
water,  when  it  enters  the  heater,  b  as  cold  as  when  it  left 
the  tank,  but  the  steam  which  surrounds  the  pipes  has 
lost  but  little  of  its  heat,  and  by  the  time  the  water  passes 
through  the  coil  of  pipes  it  is  heated  to  nearly  boiling 
point  and  can  be  introduced  into  the  boiler  with  little  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  steam.  This  use  of  the  -  xhaust 
steam  is  economical,  as  it  saves  fuel,  and  it  will  be  njuri- 
ous  to  pump  cold  water  direct  into  a  hot  boiler. 

If  your  engine  is  fitted  witlt  both  cross-head  pui  p  md 
injector,  you  use  the  injector  tu,  pumping  water  when  the 
engine  is  not  running.  Tlie  injector  heat«  th=  water 
almost  as  hot  as  the  lieater.  I  ^"  your  engine  i-  Munine 
and  doing  no  work,  use  your  injector  and  stop  ti^e  pumj 
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of  exhaust  team  *8  u>  Buffi'  it  t  to  eat  the  water  md 
the  steam  vul  Ini  rt'du!  »d  rapidly.  Yo«  will  understand, 
therefore,  tl  it  the  ajtHtor  is  intended  principally  for  an 
eniergency  rather  than  for  ^tjneral  use.  It  should  always 
l»e  kept  in  order,  for  should  the  pump  decline  to  work, 
you  hav<-  onlv  ,,  start  yo.r  injector  and  use  it  until  such 
time  as  vot?  can  remedv    he  trouble. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  I  thought  that  every 
'  action  engine  oughi  to  be  supplied  with  both  a  pump 
Old  tm  injector.  Bei"or»»  1  close  >  subject  I  wish  to  call 
ycMir  attrition  to  the  Clark  pump  _-'n<  ally  supplied  wit  ■ 
t:.  Norrh  Wei-  Tracti.  a  Engine.  Fig.  17  gives  you  i 
vie^  of  th?«*  eng  ne  pump.  It  is  an  independent  '^eai 
{MHiip  <  ^  a  %'ertie:  '  type-,  generally  located  on  the 
close  to  ibe  tracti-  ear  nd  on  the  side  opp  site  *  le 
steering  wheel  luui< 

Tlie  t'ngine  and  iiu   pump  are  permanently  c  onccted 
to}.    her,  and  have  their  cylindei   located  one  p  ov    "^he 
otlj  •■  and  on  the  same  line.     The  engine  is  sup?      d 
it         n  cylinder,  steam-chest,  valves,  etc.,  and  up 

is  aiso  complete  in  itself. 

This  pump  differs,  therefore,  from  the  cross-head  pump 

that  it  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  operation  of  the 

igine  and  that  it  can  be  used  when  the  engine  is  not 

turning ;  and,  further,  that  it  can  be  nm  at  any  speed 
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wanted  indepeudeut  of  the  speed  of  the  engine,  thus  en- 
abling the  water-supply  to 
be  r^ulated  to  suit  all 
conditions. 

The  exhaust  steam  from 
the  pump  is  utilized  for 
heating  the  feed-water  be- 
fore it  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler,  which  results  in  the 
advantage  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  is 
of  the  same  temperature 
whether  the  engine  is  run- 
ning or  not  running.  The 
advantage  of  being  able  to 
supply  the  boiler  with 
feed-water  of  the  same 
temperature  under  all  con- 
ditions is  very  great,  as  it 
materially  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  boiler.  An- 
other advantage  secured 
by  using  an  independent 
pump  is  that  it  can  also 
be  used  by  hand,  which 
Fio.  17.  enables  you  to  supply  your 
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boiler  with  water  even  if  you  should  not  have  any  steam 
at  all. 

The  pump  itself  is  extremely  simple  in  construction 
and  can  be  regulated  for  any  speed  which  you  may  desire. 
If  it  should  be  necessary  lo  fill  your  boiler  rapidly,  you 
can  do  so,  and  afterward  you  can  r(iduce  the  speed  to 
such  a  number  of  revolutions  that  the  pump  will  only 
replace  the  amount  of  water  which  has  been  evaporated. 

We  have  now  explained  how  you  get  your  water- 
supply.  You  understand  that  you  must  have  water  first 
and  then  fire.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the  water-supply 
first 
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A  boiler  should  be  kept  clean  outside  and  inside— out- 
side for  your  own  credit  and  inside  for  the  credit  of  the 
manufacturers.  A  dirty  boiler  requires  hard  firing,  takes 
lots  of  fuel,  and  is  unsatisfactory  in  every  way. 

The  best  way  to  keep  it  clean  is  not  .J  let  it  get  dirty. 
The  place  to  begin  work  is  with  your  "  water  boy  ; "  per- 
suade him  to  be  very  careful  of  the  water  he  brings  you ; 
if  you  can't  succeed  in  this,  ask  him  to  resign. 

I  have  seen  a  water  hauler  back  into  a  stream  and  then 
dip  the  water  from  the  lower  side  of  the  tank  ;  the  muddy 
water  always  goes  down  stream  and  the  wheels  stir  up  the 
mud,  and  your  bright  water  hauler  dips  it  into  the  tank. 
While  if  he  had  dipped  it  from  the  upper  side,  he  would 
have  got  clear  water.  Ho^  ever,  the  days  of  dipping  water 
are  past,  but  a  water  boy  that  will  do  as  I  have  stated  is 
just  as  liable  to  throw  his  hose  into  the  muddy  water  or 
lower  side  of  tank  as  on  the  upper  side,  where  it  is  clear. 
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See  that  he  keeps  his  tank  clean.  We  have  seen  tanks 
with  one-half  inch  of  mud  in  the  bottom.  We  know  that 
there  are  times  when  you  are  compelled  to  use  muddy 
water,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  clear  water  make 
him  wa»li  out  his  tank  and  do  n't  let  him  haul  it  around 
in  the  boiler  gets  it  all. 

Allow  me  just  here  to  tell  you  how  to  construct  a  good 
'ank  for  a  traction  engine.  You  can  make  the  dimensions 
to  suit  yourself,  but  across  the  front  end,  and  about  two 
feet  back,  fit  a  partition  or  second  head ;  in  the  center  of 
this  head  and  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  bore  a  two- 
inch  hole.  Place  a  screen  over  this  hole  on  the  side  next 
the  rear,  and  on  the  other  side,  or  side  next  front  end,  put 
a  valve.  You  can  construct  the  valve  in  this  way : 
Take  a  piece  of  thick  leather,  about  four  inches  long,  and 
2}  inches  wide ;  fit  a  block  of  wood  (a  large  bung  answers 
the  purpose  nicely)  on  one  end,  trimming  the  leather 
around  one  side  of  the  wood  ;  then  nail  the  long  part  of  the 
valve  just  above  the  hole  so  that  the  valve  will  fit  nicely 
over  the  hole  in  partition.  When  properly  constructed, 
this  valve  will  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  the  front  end 
of  the  tank,  but  will  prevent  its  running  back.  So,  when 
you  are  on  the  road  with  part  of  a  tank  of  water,  and 
start  down  hill,  this  front  part  fills  full  of  water,  and  when 
you  start  up  hill  it  can  not  get  back,  and  your  pumps  will 
work  as  well  as  if  you  had  a  full  tank  of  water.     As  most 
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all  tanks  are  tapered  at  their  lower  front  end,  you  can  not 
get  your  pumps  to  work  well  in  going  up  a  steep  hill  with 
anything  less  than  a  full  tank.  Now,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  little  out  of  the  engineer's  duty,  but  it  will  save 
lots  of  annoyance  if  he  has  his  tank  supplied  with  this 
little  appliance,  which  is  simple  but  does  the  business. 

A  boiler  should  be  washed  out  and  not  blown  out.  I 
belicva  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  than  half  the  engi- 
neers of  threshing  engines  to-day  depend  on  the  "  blowing 
out "  process  to  clean  their  boilers.  I  do  n't  intend  to  tell 
you  to  do  anything  without  giving  my  reasons.  We  will 
take  a  hot  boiler,  for  instance,  say  fifty  pounds  steam. 
We  will,  of  course,  take  out  the  firo.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  any  one  will  attempt  to  blow  out  the  water  with  any 
fire  in  the  fire-box.  We  will,  after  removing  the  fire,  open 
the  blow-off  valve,  which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  or 
lowest  water  point.  The  water  is  forced  out  very  rapidly 
with  this  pressure,  and  the  last  thing  that  comes  out  is  the 
steam.  This  steam  keeps  the  entire  boiler  hot  till  every- 
thing is  blown  out,  and  the  result  is  that  all  the  dirt,  sedi- 
ment, and  lime  is  baked  solid  in  the  tubes  and  side  of 
fire-box.  But  you  say  you  know  enough  to  not  blow  off 
at  fifty  pounds  pressure.  Well,  we  will  say  five  pounds 
then.  You  will  admit  that  the  boiler  is  not  cold  by  any 
means,  even  at  only  five  pounds,  and  if  you  know  enough 
not  to  blow  off  at  fifty  pounds,  you  certainly  know  that  at 
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five  pounds  pressure  the  damage  is  not  entirely  avoided. 
As  long  as  the  iron  is  hot  the  dirt  will  dry  out  quickly, 
and  by  the  time  the  boiler  is  cold  enough  to  force  cold 
water  through  it  safely,  the  mud  is  dry  and  adheres  closely 
to  the  iron.  Some  of  the  foreign  matter  will  be  blown 
out,  but  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  wash  out 
what  sticks  to  the  hot  iron. 

I  am  aware  that  some  engineers  claim  that  the  boiler 
should  be  blown  out  at  about  five  pounds  or  ten  pounds 
pressure,  but  I  believe  in  taking  the  common  sense  view. 
They  will  advise  you  to  blow  out  at  a  low  pressure,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  boiler  is  cool  enough,  to  wash  it 
thoroughly. 

Now,  if  vou  must  wait  till  the  boiler  is  cool  before 
washing,  why  not  let  it  cool  with  the  water  in  it  ?  Then, 
when  you  let  the  water  out,  your  work  is  easy,  and  the 
moment  you  begin  to  force  water  through  it,  you  will  see 
the  dirty  water  flowing  out  at  the  man  or  hand  ho'e.  The 
dirt  is  soft  and  washes  very  easily ;  but  if  it  had  dried 
on  the  inside  of  the  boiler  while  you  were  waiting  for  it 
to  cool,  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  wash  off. 

You  say  I  said  to  force  the  water  through  the  boiler, 
and  to  do  this  you  must  use  a  force  pump.  No  engineer 
ought  to  attempt  to  run  an  engine  without  a  force  pump. 
It  is  one  of  the  necessities.  You  say,  can't  you  wash  out 
a  boiler  without  a  force  pump  ?    Oh,  yes  !    You  can  do 
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it  ju8t  like  some  people  do  business.  But  I  started  oat 
to  tell  you  how  to  keep  your  boiler  clean,  and  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  wash  it  out,  and  the  way  to  wash  it  out  is  with 
a  good  force  }Himp.  There  are  a  number  of  good  pumps 
made,  especially  for  threshing  engines.  They  are  fitted 
to  the  tank  for  lifting  water  for  filling,  and  are  fitted  with 
a  discharge  hose  and  nozzle. 

You  ^vill  find  at  the  bottom  of  boiler  one  or  two  hand- 
hole  plates, — if  your  boiler  has  a  water  bottom, — if  not, 
they  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  sides  of  fire-box. 
Take  out  these  hand-hole  pkites.  You  will  also  find 
another  ptate  near  the  top,  on  fire-box  end  of  boiler ;  take 
this  out,  then  open  up  smoke-box  door  and  you  will  find 
anotlier  hand-hole  plate  near  the  lower  row  of  tubes ;  take 
this  out,  and  then  you  are  ready  for  your  waterworks, 
and  you  want  to  use  them  vigorously ;  do  n't  throw  in  a 
few  buckets  of  water,  but  continue  to  direct  the  nozzle  to 
every  part  of  the  boiler,  and  do  n't  stop  as  long  as  there 
is  any  muddy  water  flowing  at  the  bottom  hand  holes. 
This  is  the  way  to  clean  your  boilers,  and  do  n't  think 
that  you  can  be  a  success  as  an  engineer  without  this  pro- 
cess, and  once  a  week  is  none  too  often.  If  yov*  want 
satisfactory  results  from  your  engine  you  must  keep  a 
clean  boiler,  and  to  keep  it  clean  requires  care  and  labor. 
If  you  neglect  it  you  can  expect  trouble.  If  you  blow 
out  your  boiler  hot,  or  if  the  mud  and  slush  bakes  on 
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the  tubes,  there  is  soon  a  scale  formed  on  the  tubes,  which 
decreases  the  boiler's  evaporating  caimcity.  You,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  make  sufficient  amount  of  steam,  must 
increase  the  amount  of  fuel,  which  of  itself  is  a  source  of 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  extra  labor  and  the  danger  of 
causing  the  tubes  to  leak  from  the  increased  heat  you 
must  produce  in  the  fire-box  in  order  to  make  steam  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work. 

You  must  not  expect  economy  of  fuel,  and  keep  a  dirty 
boiler,  and  do  n't  condemn  a  boiler  because  of  hard  firing 
until  you  know  it  is  clean  ;  and  do  n't  say  it  is  clean  when 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  half  full  of  mud. 


SCALE. 

Advertisements  say  that  certain  compounds  will  pre- 
vent scale  on  boilers,  and  I  guess  they  tell  the  truth,  as 
far  as  they  go  ;  but  they  do  n't  say  what  the  result  may  be 
on  iron.  I  will  not  advise  the  use  of  any  of  these  prep- 
arations, for  several  reason^i.  In  the  first  place,  certain 
chemicals  will  successfully  remove  the  scale  formetl  by 
water  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  have  no 
effect  on  water  charged  with  sulphate  of  lime.  Some 
kinds  of  bark — sumac,  logwood,  etc. — are  sufficient  to 
remove  the  scale  from  water  charged  with  magnesia  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  they  are  injurious  to  the  iron  owing 
to  the  tannic  acid  with  which  they  are  charged.  Vin^r, 
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rotten  apples,  slop,  etc.,  owing  to  their  containing  acetic 
acid,  will  remove  scale,  but  tliis  is  even  more  injurious 
to  the  iron  than  the  barks.  Alkalies  of  any  kind,  such  as 
soda,  will  be  found  good  in  water  containing  sulphate  of 
lime,  by  converting  it  into  a  carbonate  and  thereby  form- 
ing a  soft  scale,  which  is  easily  washed  out ;  but  these 
have  their  objections,  for,  when  used  to  excess,  they  cause 
foaming.  Most  commercial  compounds  are,  however, 
nothing  but  strong  alkalies. 

Petroleum  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  water  where  sulphate 
of  lime  prevails  ;  but  you  should  use  only  the  refined,  as 
crude  oil  sometimes  helps  to  form  a  very  injurious  scale. 
Moreover,  if  used  to  excess  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
by  leaking  out  through  the  joints  of  the  boiler  tubes. 


CLEAN    FLUES. 

We  have  been  urging  you  to  keep  your  boiler  clean. 
Now,  to  get  the  best  results  from  your  fuel  it  will  also  bt 
necessary  to  keep  your  tiues  clean  ;  as  soot  and  ashes  are 
non-conductors  of  heat,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
^t  up  steam  with  a  coating  of  soot  in  your  tubes.  Most 
factories  furnish  with  each  engine  a  flue  cleaner  and  nxl. 
This  cleaner  should  be  made  to  fit  the  tubes  snugly,  and 
should  be  forced  through  each  separate  tube  every  morn- 
ing before  building  a  fire.  Some  engineers  never  touch 
their  flues  with  a  cleaner,  but  when  they  choke  the  ex- 
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haust  sufficiently  to  create  such  a  draft  as  to  clean  th 
flues,  they  are  working  the  engine  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
besides  being  m«ch  more  liable  to  pull  the  fire  out  at  the 
top  of  smoke-stack.     If  it  were  not  necessary  to  create 
draft  by   reducing    your   exhaust    nozzle,   your   engine 
would  run  much  nicer  and  be  much  more  powerful  if 
your  nozzle  wa*"  not  reduced  at  all.     However,  you  must 
reduce  it  sufficiently  to    give   draft,  but  don't   impair 
the  power  by  making  the  engine  clean  its  own  flues.     I 
think  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fires  started  by  traction  en- 
gines can  be  traced  to  the  engineer  having  his  engine 
choked  at  the  exhaust  nozzle.     This  is  dangerous  for  the 
reason  that  the  excessive  draft  created   throws  firt  out 
at  the  stack.     It  cut«  the  power  of  the  engine  by  creating 
back  pressure.     We  will  illustrate  this :  Suppose  you  close 
the  exhaust  entirely,  and  the  engine  would  not  turn  itself. 
If  this  is  true,  you  can  readily  understand  that  partly 
closing  it  will  weaken  it  to  a  certain  extent.     So,  remem- 
ber that  the  nozzle  has  something  to  do  with  the  power  of 
the  engine,  and  you  can  see  why  the  fellow  that  makes 
his  engine  clean  its  own  flues  is  not  the  brightest  engineer 
in  the  world. 

While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  encourage  the  foolish 
habit  of  pulling  engines,  to  see  wlsich  is  the  best  puller, 
however,  should  you  get  into  this  kind  of  a  test,  you  will 
show  the  other  fellow  a  trick  by  dropping  the  exhaust 
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nozzle  off  entirely,  and  no  one  need  know  it.  Your 
engine  will  not  appear  to  be  making  any  effort,  either,  in 
making  the  pull.  Many  a  test  has  been  won  more  through 
the  shrewdness  of  the  operator  than  the  superiority  of  the 
engine. 

The  knowing  of  this  little  trick  may  also  help  you  out 
of  a  bad  hole  some  time  when  you  want  a  little  extra 
power.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  to  which  I  want 
you  to  pay  special  attention.  The  majority  of  engineers, 
when  they  want  a  little  extra  power,  give  the  safety-valve 
a  twist. 

Now,  I  have  already  told  you  to  carry  a  good  head  of 
steam.  Anywhere  from  100  to  120  pounds  of  steam  is 
good  pressure  for  a  threshing  engine,  and  115  pounds  is  a 
nice  pressure,  and  is  plenty ;  and  if  you  have  your  valve 
set  to  blow  off  at  115,  let  it  be  there,  and  don't  screw  it 
down  every  time  you  want  more  power,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  scjn  liave  it  up  to  125  ;  and  should  you  want  more 
steam  at  some  other  time,  you  will  find  yourself  screwing 
it  down  agiiin,  and  what  was  really  intended  for  a  safety- 
valve  loses  all  its  virtue  as  a  safety,  as  far  as  you  and 
those  arounl  you  are  concemtil.  If  you  know  you  have 
a  good  boiler,  you  are  safe  in  sotting  it  at  1 25  pounds, 
providctl  you  are  determined  to  not  sot  it  up  to  any  higher 
pressure.  But  my  advice  to  you  is  that  if  your  engine 
will  not  do  the  work  required  of  it  at  115  pounds,  you  had 
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best  do  what  you  can  vry*h  it  until  you  can  get  a  larger 
one. 

A  safety-valve  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  and 
there  should  be  a  heavy  penalty  for  any  one  taking  that 
power  away  from  it 

If  you  refuse  to  set  your  safety  down  at  any  time,  it 
does  not  imply  that  you  are  afraid  of  your  boiler,  but, 
rather,  that  you  understand  your  business  and  realize  your 
responsibility. 

I  stated  before  what  you  should  do  with  the  safety-valve 
in  starting  a  new  engine.  You  should  also  attend  to  this 
part  of  it  every  few  days.  See  that  it  does  not  become 
slow  to  work.  You  should  note  the  pressure  every  time 
it  blows  off;  you  know  where  it  ought  to  blow  off,  so  do  n't 
allow  it  to  stick  or  hold  the  steam  beyond  this  pressure. 
If  you  are  careful  about  this,  there  is  no  danger  about  it 
sticking  some  time  when  you  do  n't  happen  to  be  watching 
the  gauge.  The  steam-gauge  will  tell  you  when  the  pop 
ought  to  blow  off,  and  you  want  to  see  that  it  does  it 
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Some  engineers  call  a  steam-gauge  a  "  clock."  I  sup- 
pose they  do  this  because  they  think  it  tells  them  when  it 
is  time  to  throw  in  coal,  and  when  it  is  time  to  quit,  and 
when  it  is  time  for  the  safety-valve  to  blow  off.     If  that 
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is  what  they  think  a  steam-gauge  i§  for,  I  can  tell  them 
that  it  is  time  for  them  to  learn  ditferently. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  does  tell  the  engineer 
when  to  do  certain  things,  but  not  as  a  clock  would  tell 
the  time  of  day.  The  office  of  a  steam-gauge  is  to  enable 
you  to  read  the  pressure  on  your  boiler  at  all  times,  the 
same  as  a  scale  will  enable  you  to  determine  tlie  weight 
of  any  object. 

As  this  is  the  duty  of  the  steam-gauge,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  absolutely  correct  By  the  use  of  an  unreliable 
gauge  you  may  become  thoroughly  bewildered,  and,  in 
reali^,  know  nothing  of  what  pressure  you  are  carrying. 

This  will  occur  in  about  this  way  :  Your  steam-gaufre 
becomes  weak,  and  if  your  safety  is  set  at  100  pounds,  it 
will  show  110,  or  even  more,  before  the  pop  allows  the 
steam  to  escape ;  or,  if  the  gauge  becomes  closed,  the  pop 
may  blow  oflF  when  the  gauge  only  shows  ninety  pounds  or 
less.  This  latter  is  really  more  dangerous  than  the  former, 
as  you  would  xaosi  naturally  conclude  tliat  your  safety  was 
getting  weak,  and  about  the  first  thing  you  would  do 
would  be  to  screw  it  down  so  that  the  gauge  would  show 
100  before  the  pop  would  blow  off,  when,  in  fact,  you 
would  have  110  or  more. 

So  you  can  see  at  once  how  important  it  is  that  your 
gauge  and  safety  should  work  exactly  t(^ther,  and  there 
is  but  one  way  to  make  certain  of  this,  and  that  is  to  test 
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your  steam-gauge.  If  you  know  the  steam-gauge  is  cor- 
rect, you  can  make  your  safety-valve  agree  with  it ;  but 
never  try  to  make  it  do  it  till  yoj  know  the  gauge  is 
reliable. 

HOW  TO  TEST  A  STEAM-OAUOE. 

Take  it  off  and  take  it  to  some  shop  where  there  is  a 
steam  boiler  in  active  use ;  have  the  engineer  attach  your 
gauge  where  it  will  receive  the  direct  pressure,  and  if  it 
shows  die  same  as  his  gauge,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  your  gauge  is  correct.  If  the  engineer  to  whom  y^>u 
take  your  gauge  should  say  he  thinks  his  gauge  is  weak 
or  a  little  strong,  then  go  somewhere  else.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  did  not  want  you  to  think  anything  about 
your  engine — I  want  you  to  know  it.  However,  should 
you  find  that  your  gauge  shows,  when  tested  with  another 
gauge,  that  it  is  weak  or  unreliable  in  any  way,  you  want 
to  repair  it  at  once,  and  the  safest  way  is  to  get  a  new 
one ;  and  yet  I  would  advise  you  first  to  examine  it  and 
see  if  you  can  not  discover  the  trouble.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  pointer  becomes  loosened  on  the  journal 
or  spindle  which  attaches  it  to  the  mechanism  that  ope- 
rates it.  If  this  is  the  trouble,  it  is  easily  remedied,  but 
should  the  trouble  prove  to  be  in  the  spring,  or  the  deli- 
cate mechanism,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to 
get  a  new  one. 

In  selecting  a  new  gauge  you  will  be  better  satL^ed 
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with  a  gauge  having  a  double  spring  or  tube,  as  they  are 
less  liable  to  freeze  or  become  strained  from  a  high  press- 
ure, and  the  double  spring  will  not  allow  the  needle  or 
pointer  to  vibrate  when  subject  to  a  shock  or  sudden  in- 
crease of  pressure,  as  with  the  single  spring.  A  careful 
engin'^er  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  defective  steam- 
gauge  or  an  unreliable  safety-valve.  Some  steam-gauges 
are  provided  with  a  seal,  and  as  long  as  this  sqU  is  not 
broken,  the  factory  will  make  it  good. 


FUSIBLE  PLUG. 

We  have  told  you  about  a  safety-valve ;  we  will  now 
have  something  to  say  of  a  safety  plug.  A  safety,  or  fusi- 
ble, plug  is  a  hollow  brass  plug  or  bolt,  screwed  into  the  top 
of  the  crown  sheet,  the  hole  through  the  plug  being  filled 
with  some  soft  metal  that  will  fuse  at  a  much  less  tem- 
perature than  is  required  to  burn  iron.  The  heat  from 
the  fire-box  will  have  no  effect  on  tliis  fusible  plug  as  long 
as  the  crown  sheet  is  covered  with  water,  but  the  moment 
that  the  water  level  falls  below  the  top  of  the  crown  sheet, 
thereby  exposing  the  plug,  this  soft  metal  is  melted  and 
runs  out,  allowing  the  steam  to  rush  down  through  the 
opening  in  the  plug,  putting  out  the  fire  and  preventing 
any  injury  to  the  boiler.  This  all  sounds  very  nice,  but  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  a  fusible 
plug.     After  telling  you  to  never  allow  the  water  to  get 
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low,  and  then  to  say  there  is  something  to  even  make  this 
allowable,  sounds  very  much  like  the  preacher  who  told 
his  boy  "  never  to  go  fishing  on  Sunday,  but  if  he  did  go 
to  be  sure  and  bring  home  the  fish."  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  safety  plug  if  the  engineer  did  not  know 
it  was  there.  I  am  aware  that  some  States  require  that 
all  engines  be  fitted  with  a  fusible  plug.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion theijjt  good  intentions,  but  I  do  question  their  good 
judgmeA  It  seems  to  me  they  are  granting  a  license  to 
carelessne^  For  instance,  an  engineer  is  running  with  a 
low  gauge  l£  water,  owing  possibly  to  the  tank  being  de- 
layed longer  than  usual ;  he  knows  the  water  is  getting 
low,  but  he  says  to  himself,  "  well,  if  the  water  gets  too 
low  I  will  only  blow  out  the  plug,"  and  so  he  continues 
to  run  until  the  tank  arrives.  If  the  plug  holds,  he  at 
once  begins  to  pump  in  cold  water,  and  most  likely  does 
it  on  a  very  hot  sheet,  which,  of  itself,  is  something  he 
uever  should  do ;  and  if  the  plug  does  blow  out,  he  is 
delayoil  a  couple  of  hours,  at  least,  before  he  can  put  in  a 
new  plug  and  get  up  steam  again.  Now,  suppose  he  had 
not  had  a  soft  plug  (as  they  arc  sometimes  called) :  he 
would  have  stopped  before  he  had  low  water.  He  would 
not  even  have  had  a  hot  crown  sheet,  and  would  only 
have  lost  the  time  he  waited  on  the  tank.  This  is  not  a 
fancied  circumstance  by  any  means,  for  it  happens  every 
day.     The  engineer  running  an  engine  with  a  safety  plug 
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seldom  stops  for  a  load  of  water  until  he  blows  out  the 
plug.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  fusible  plug  becomes 
corroded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  stand  a  heat  sufS- 
cient  to  burn  the  iron.  This  is  my  greatest  objection  to 
it  The  engineer  continues  to  rely  on  it  for  safety,  the 
same  as  if  it  were  in  perfect  order,  and  the  ultimate  result 
is  he  bums  or  cracks  his  crown  sheet  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  plug  if  the  engineer 
did  not  know  it  was  there,  so  if  you  must  use  one,  attend 
to  it,  and  every  time  you  clean  your  boiler  scrape  the 
upp(;r  or  water  end  of  the  plug  with  a  knife,  and  be  care- 
ful to  remove  any  corrosive  matter  that  may  have  col- 
lected on  it ;  and  then  treat  your  boiler  exactly  as  though 
there  were  no  such  a  thing  as  a  safety  plug  in  it  A  safety 
plug  was  not  designed  to  let  you  run  with  any  lower  gauge 
of  water.  It  is  placed  there  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
boiler  in  case  of  an  accident,  or  when,  by  some  means, 
you  might  be  deceived  in  your  gauge  of  water,  or  if,  by 
mistake,  a  fire  was  started  without  any  water  in  the  boiler. 
Should  the  plug  melt  out,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  at 
once  or  as  soon  as  the  heat  will  permit  you  to  do  so.  It 
might  be  a  saving  of  time  to  have  an  extra  plug  always 
ready,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  remove  the  melted  one 
by  unscrewing  it  from  the  crown  sheet  and  screwing  the 
extra  one  in.  But  if  you  have  no  extra  plug  you  must 
remove  the  first  one  and  refill  it  with  babbitt     You  can 
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do  this  by  filling  one  end  of  the  plug  with  wet  clay  and 
pouring  the  metal  into  the  other  end,  and  then  pounding 
it  down  smooth  to  prevent  any  leaking.  This  done,  you 
can  screw  the  plug  back  into  its  place. 

If  you  should  have  two  plugs,  as  soon  as  you  have 
melted  out  one  replace  it  with  the  new  one  and  refill  the 
other  at  your  earliest  convenience.  By  the  time  you  have 
replaced  a  fusible  plug  a  few  times  in  a  hot  boiler  you 
will  conclude  it  is  better  to  keep  water  over  your  crown 
sheet. 

LEAKY   FLUES. 

What  makes  flues  leak  ?  I  asked  this  question  once, 
and  the  answer  was  that  the  flues  were  not  large  enough 
to  fill  up  the  hole  in  flue  sheet.  This  struck  nie  as  being 
funny  at  first,  but  on  second  thought  I  concluded  it  was 
about  correct  Flues  may  leak  from  several  causes,  but 
usually  it  can  be  traced  to  the  carelessness  of  some  one. 
You  may  have  noticed  before  this  that  I  am  inclined  to 
blame  a  great  many  things  on  carelessness.  Well,  by  the 
time  you  have  run  an  engine  a  year  or  two  you  will  con- 
clude that  I  am  not  unjust  in  my  suspicions.  I  do  not 
blame  enp-^neers  for  everything,  but  I  do  say  that  they  are 
responsible  for  a  great  many  things  which  they  endeavor 
to  shift  on  to  the  manufacturer.  If  the  flues  in  a  new 
boiler  leak,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  slighted  by  the 
boiler-maker  j  but  should  they  run  a  8ea8on,,or  part  of  a 
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season,  before  leaking,  then  it  would  indicate  that  the 
boiler-maker  did  his  duty,  but  the  engineer  did  not  do  his. 
He  has  been  building  too  hot  a  fire  to  begin  with,  or  has 
been  letting  his  fire  door  stand  open ;  or  he  may  have 
overtaxed  his  boiler ;  or  else  he  has  been  blowing  out  his 
boiler  when  too  hot ;  or  has  at  some  time  blown  out  with 
some  tire  in  fire-box.  Now,  any  one  of  these  things  repeated 
a  few  times  will  make  the  best  of  them  leak.  You  have 
been  advised  already  not  to  do  tliese  things,  and  if  you  do 
them,  or  any  one  of  them,  I  want  to  know  what  better 
word  there  is  to  express  it  than  "  carelessness." 

There  are  other  things  that  will  make  your  flues  leak. 
Pumping  cold  water  into  a  boiler  with  a  low  gauge  of 
water  will  do  it,  if  it  does  nothing  more  serious.  Pouring 
cold  water  into  a  hot  boiler  will  do  it.  For  instance,  if 
for  any  reason  you  should  blow  out  your  boiler  while  in 
the  field,  and  as  you  might  be  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  work, 
you  would  not  let  the  iron  cool  before  beginning  to  refill. 
I  have  seen  an  engineer  pour  water  into  a  boiler  as  soon  as 
the  escaping  steam  would  admit  it.  The  flues  can  not  stand 
such  treatment,  as  they  are  thinner  than  the  shell  or  flue 
sheet,  and  therefore  cool  much  quicker,  and  in  contracting 
are  drawn  from  the  flue  sheet,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  leak.  A  Hue,  when  once  started  to  leak,  seldom 
stops  without  being  set  up,  and  one  Ical-.y  flue  will  start 
trhers,  and  wliat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?    Are  you 
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going  to  send  to  a  boiler  shop  and  get  a  boiler-maker  to 
come  out  and  fix  them  and  pay  him  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents  an  hour  for  doing  it  ?  I  do  n't  know  but  that  you 
must  the  first  time,  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  making  your  flues  leak,  you  had  best  learn  how  to 
do  it  yourself.  You  can  do  it  if  you  are  not  too  big  to 
get  into  the  fire  door.  You  should  provide  yourself  with 
a  flue  expander  and  a  calking  tool  with  a  machinist's 
hammer  (not  too  heavy).  Take  into  the  fire-box  with  you 
a  piece  of  clean  waste  with  which  you  will  wipe  ofl^  the 
ends  of  the  flues  and  flue  sheet  to  remove  any  soot  or 
ashes  that  may  have  collected  around  them.  After  this 
is  done  you  will  force  the  expander  into  the  flues,  driving 
it  well  up  in  order  to  bring  the  she  'der  of  expander  up 
snug  against  the  head  of  the  flues.  Then  drive  the  taper- 
ing pin  into  the  expander.  By  driving  ^  pin  in  too  far 
you  may  spread  the  flue  sufficient  to  crack  it,  or  you  are 
more  liable,  by  expanding  too  hard,  to  spread  the  hole  in 
flue  sheet  and  thereby  loosen  other  flues.  You  must  be 
careful  about  this.  When  you  think  you  have  expanded 
sufficient,  hit  the  pin  a  side  blow  in  order  to  loosen  it  and 
turn  the  expander  about  one-quarter  of  a  turn,  and  drive 
it  up  as  before ;  loosen  up  and  continue  to  turn  as  before 
until  you  have  made  the  entire  circle  of  flues.  Then 
remove  the  expander  and  you  are  ready  for  your  header 
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or  calking  tool.  It  is  best  to  expand  all  the  flues  that  are 
leaking  before  beginning  with  the  header. 

The  header  is  used  by  placing  the  gauge  or  guide  end 
within  ihe  flue,  and  with  your  light  hammer  the  flue  can 
be  calked  or  beaded  down  against  the  flue  sheet.  Be  care- 
ful to  use  your  hammer  lightly  so  as  not  to  bruise  the 
flues  or  sheet.  When  you  have  gone  over  all  the  expanded 
flues  in  this  way,  you  (if  you  have  been  careful)  will  not 
only  have  a  good  job,  but  will  conclude  that  you  are  some- 
what of  an  expert  at  it.  I  never  saw  a  man  go  into  a  fire- 
box and  stop  the  leak  but  that  he  came  out  well  pleased 
with  himself.  The  fact  that  a  fire-box  is  no  pleasant 
workshop  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  If  your 
flues  have  been  leaking  badly,  and  you  liave  expHinded 
them,  it  would  be  well  to  test  your  boiler  with  cold  water 
pressure  to  make  sure  that  you  have  a  good  job. 

How  are  you  going  to  test  your  boiler  ?  If  you  can 
attach  to  a  hydrant  do  so,  and  when  you  have  given  your 
boiler  all  the  pressure  you  want,  you  can  then  examine  your 
flues  carefully,  and  should  you  find  any  leaking  of  water, 
you  can  use  your  header  lightly  until  all  such  leaks  are 
stopjHHl.  If  the  waterworks  will  not  aff(»id  you  suflicient 
pressure  you  can  bring  it  up  to  the  required  pressure  by 
attaching  a  hydraulic  pump  or  a  good  force  pump. 

In  testing  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  have 
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a  good  job  on  your  flues,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  on  any 
greater  cold-water  pressure  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying.  For  instance,  if  your  safety-valve  is  set  at  110 
pounds,  this  pressure  of  cold  water  will  be  sufficient  to 
test  the  flues. 

Now,  suppose  you  are  out  in  the  field  and  want  to  test 
your  flues.  Of  course,  you  have  no  hydrant  to  attach  to, 
ai)('  you  happen  not  to  have  a  force  pump — it  would  seem 
you  were  in  bad  shape  to  test  your  boiler  with  cold  water. 
Well,  you  can  do  it  by  proceeding  in  this  way  ;  When 
you  have  expanded  and  beaded  all  the  flues  that  were 
I'^king,  you  will  then  close  the  throttle  tight,  take  off  the 
safetv-valve  (as  this  is  fjenerally  attached  at  the  highest 
point)  and  fill  the  boiler  full,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  the  spnce  in  the  boiler  should  be  filled  with  cold 
water.  Then  screw  the  safetv-valve  back  in  Its  place 
Yon  M'ill  then  get  back  in  the  fire-box  with  your  tools  and 
have  some  one  place  a  small  sheaf  of  wheat  or  oat-straw 
Hi  ler  the  fire-box  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  expansive  force 
of  the  water  caused  by  the  h(at  from  the  burning  straw 
will  produce  pressure  desired.  You  should  know,  how- 
ever, that  your  safety  is  in  perfect  order.  When  the 
water  begins  to  escape  at  tin  safety-valve,  you  can  readily 
see  if  you  have  expnuded  your  flues  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  from  leaking. 

This  makes  a  very  nice  and  steady  pressure,  and  al- 
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though  the  pressure  is  caused  by  heat,  it  is  a  cold-water 
pressure,  sis  the  water  is  not  heated  beyond  one  or  two 
degrees.  This  mode  of  testing,  however,  can  not  be  ap- 
plied in  very  cold  weather,  as  water  has  no  expansive  force 
five  d^rces  above  or  fivfe  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point. 

This  manner  of  testing  a  boiler  was  first  employed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  extreme  Northwest  by  an  engine 
expert,  who  was  not  only  an  expert  but  an  artist  in  his 
line,  and  one  who  believed  thoroughly  in  the  old  adage, 
"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  and  this  was  his 
way  when  he  was  required  to  test  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  and  had  no  pump.  While  this  will  answer  the 
purpose,  I  only  mention  it  as  a  means  of  testing  when  it 
must  be  done  and  you  have  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  A 
force  pump  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  with  it  you  can 
vary  your  pressure  and  hold  it  where  you  desire. 

These  tests,  however,  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
your  flues  and  are  not  intended  to  ascertain  the  efficiency 
or  strengtl;  of  your  boiler.  When  this  is  required,  I 
would  advise  you  to  get  an  exj^ert  to  do  '**  as  the  best  test 
for  this  is  the  hammer  test,  and  only  an  expert  should 
attempt  it. 
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STRAW-BUBNINO   BOrLERS. 

Before  we  leave  the  question  of  boilers  we  want  to  give 
you  a  short  description  of  a  class  of  boilers,  which  t^re 
intended  to  be  used  in  places  where  coal  or  wood  is  expen- 
sive and  where  straw  is  practically  valueless.  It  is  not 
necessarj'  to  point  out  that  you  can  not  fire  straw  under  a 
boiler  intended  to  bum  coal  or  even  wood  and  exi^ect  to 
get  good  results.  If  straw  is  to  be  used  for  fuel  the  fire- 
box must  be  arranged  for  this  purpose.  Many  manu- 
facturers supply  special  fittings  by  whicli  one  of  their 
coal-burning  boilers  can  be  converted  into  a  straw  burner 
by  removing  the  grate-bars  and  substituting  others  in- 
tended for  the  burning  of  straw.  In  most  cases,  however, 
special  boilers  are  supplied  when  the  use  of  straw  as  a 
fuel  is  specified. 

The  boiler  mostly  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  the  loco- 
motive type,  and  is  exactly  like  the  one  used  for  burning 
coal,  except  in  regard  to  the  fire-box. 

In  nearly  all  the  fire-boxes  used  for  this  kind  of  ^I'ol 
some  kind  of  a  shield  is  introduced  across  the  back  of  the 
fire-box,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unburned  fuel  to  reach  the 
fl'ies,  and  choke  them,  and  also  to  insure  a  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel  as  well  as  to  protect  the  crown- 
sheet  from  the  direct  flame. 

On  account  of  the  very  light  nature  of  this  fuel,  a  more 
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liberal  supply  of  air  is  necessary  for  perfect  eomlnistion, 
and  this  demand  is  taken  care  of  by  an  additional  amount 
of  air-ducts,  mostly  located  in  the  rear  of  the  ashpit  behind 
the  grate  bars.  For  the  same  reason  special  precautions 
must  also  be  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  straw  into 
the  fire-box. 

The  cut,  Fig.  22,  represents  a  sectional  view  of  one  of 
Port  Huron's  straw-burning  boilers.  The  straw  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fire-box  through  the  upper  funnel,  which 
is  providetl  with  an  inward  swinging  door  automatically 
closing  the  funnel  as  soon  as  the  fuel  is  pushed  through. 
The  same  kind  of  hingitl  door  is  also  furnished  for  the 
ashpit.  In  the  rear  of  the  fire-box  an  opening  has  been 
provided  in  order  to  admit  an  additional  amount  of  air, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  adjusted  by  a  sliding  door.  If 
you  examine  the  cut  carefully  you  will  note  that  the  front 
part  of  the  grate  bars  nearest  to  the  fire-door  has  no  pro- 
visions for  air-spaces.  This  arrangement  has  for  object 
to  localize  the  fire  as  much  as  possible  in  the  rear  of  the 
fire-box.  It  also  serves  to  catcii  all  the  chaff  dropping 
from  the  straw  and  allow  it  to  be  burned  instead  of 
dropping  directly  through  into  the  ashpit. 

You  will  also  note  that  a  cast-iron  shield  or  a  "  baffle 
plate "  extends  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  fire-box 
below  the  tubes  nearly  to  the  front,  ending  a  little  above 
the  fire-door  and  leaving  only  a  small  space  between  the 
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"baffle  plate"  and  the  front  of  the  fire-box.     The  result 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  fuel,  introduced  through 
the  above-mentioned  funnel,  meets  the  hot  gases  of  the 
burnt  straw,  as  well  as  an  additional  supply  of  air  entering 
at  the  rear  of  the  nre-box,  and  is  very  completely  burnt, 
leaving  very  little  unbumt  fuel  to  escape  into  the  flues. 
The  arrows  in  the  cut  show  the  direction  of  the  draught 
through  the  fire-box.     The  draught  enters  through  the 
draught-hole  below  the  fire  funnel ;  some  of  the  air  passes 
through  the  grate,  while  a  part  of  it  goes  along  under  and 
around  the  front  end  of  the  grates  and  up  alongside  the 
inner  wall  of  the  fire-box,  striking  the  baffle  plate  and 
the  newly  introduced  fuel.     This  draught  of  air  passing 
under  the  baffle  plate  not  only  keeps  it  relatively  cool, 
but  also  introduces  fresh  air  where  it  is  most  useful  for 
increasing  the  combustion. 

In  this  boiler  the  ashes  are  removed  through  the  front 
of  the  ashpit,  and  only  air  admitted  from  the  rear  or 
through  the  opening  under  the  fuel  funnel. 

A  small  door  directly  above  the  fuel  funnel  allows  the 
fireman  to  quickly  clean  the  flues  even  when  the  engine  is 
in  operation. 

In  order  to  allow  the  flue-cleaner  to  reach  the  flues  the 
baffle  plate  is  cast  with  a  box-like  depression  opposite 
this  door,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  cut. 

Due   to   the   inflammable  nature   of  the  fuel,  special 
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precautions  must  bo  takon  in  order  to  prevent  sparks  or 
cinders  to  issue  from  the  smokestack. 

Most  of  the  boilers  designed  for  burning  straw  have 
for  this  reason  their  smoke-box  made  somewhat  longer,  as 
this  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  sparks  to  be  blown 
through  into  the  smokestack. 

Various  other  devices  are  also  used.  They  consist 
mostly  of  conical  or  spherical  screens  fitted  inside  or  on 
top  of  the  smokestack,  which  in  the  straw  burners  are 
somewhat  longer  than  those  generally  used  on  a  coal-  or  a 
wood-burning  boiler. 


PART  FIFTH. 
A  GOOD  FIREMAN. 


What  is  a  good  fireman  ?  You  no  doubt  have  heard 
this  expression  :  "  Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire."  Well,  that  is  true,  but  a  good  fire- 
man does  n't  make  much  smoke.  We  are  now  speaking  of 
firing  with  coal.  If  I  can  see  the  smoke  ten  miles  from  a 
threshing  engine,  I  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  fireman  is  run- 
ning the  engine ;  and  if  there  is  a  continuous  cloud  of 
black  smoke  being  thrown  out  of  the  smokestack,  I  make 
up  my  mind  that  the  engineer  is  having  all  he  can  do  to 
keep  the  steam  up,  and  also  conclude  that  there  will  not 
be  much  coal  left  by  the  time  he  gets  through  with  the 
job ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  I  see  at  regular  in- 
tervals a  cloud  of  smoke  going  up  and  lasting  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes  see  nothing,  then  I 
conclude  that  the  engineer  of  that  engine  know  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  i&  not  working  hard  ;  he  his  plenty  of 
steam  all  the  time,  and  has  coal  left  when  he  is  through. 
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So  let  us  go  and  see  what  makes  this  difference  and  learn 
a  valuable  lesson.  We  will  first  go  to  the  engine  that  is 
making  such  a  bi<j:  smoke,  and  we  will  find  that  the  en- 
gineer has  a  big  coal-shovel  just  small  enough  to  allow  it 
to  enter  the  fire  door.  You  will  see  the  engineer  throw  in 
about  two  or  perhaps  three  shovels  of  coal,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  we  will  see  a  volume  of  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  stack ;  the  engineer  stands  leaning  on  his  shovel 
watching  the  steam-gauge,  and  he  finds  that  the  steam 
does  n't  run  up  very  fast,  and  about  the  time  the  coal  gets 
hot  enough  to  consume  the  smoke  we  will  see  him  drop 
his  shovel,  pick  up  a  poker,  throw  open  the  fire  door,  and 
commence  a  vigorous  punching  and  digging  at  the  fire. 
This  starts  the  black  smoke  again,  and  about  this  time  we 
will  see  him  down  on  his  knees  with  his  poker,  punching 
at  the  under  side  of  the  grate  bars ;  about  the  time  he  is 
through  with  this  operation  the  smoke  is  coming  out  less 
dense,  and  he  thinks  it  time  to  throw  in  more  coal,  and 
he  does  it.  Now,  this  is  kept  up  all  day,  and  you  must 
not  read  this  and  say  it  is  overdrawn,  for  it  is  not,  and 
you  can  see  it  every  day,  and  the  engineer  that  fires  in 
this  way  works  hard,  bums  a  great  amount  of  coal,  ind  is 
afraid  all  the  time  that  the  steam  will  nin  down  on  him. 

Before  leaving  him  let  us  take  n  look  in  his  fire-box, 
and  we  will  see  that  it  is  full  of  coal,  at  leatst  up  to  the 
level  of  the  fire  door.     We  will  also  see  quite  a  pile  of 
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ashes  under  the  ash-pan.  You  can  better  understand  the 
disadvantage  of  this  way  of  firing  after  we  visit  the  next 
man.  I  think  a  good  way  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing  is 
to  know,  also,  how  not  to  do  it. 

Well,  we  will  now  go  across  to  the  man  \.ho  h  "iking 
but  little  smoke,  and  making  that  at  regular  ii.  als. 
We  will  be  likely  to  find  that  he  hai  only  a  little  hand 
shovel.  He  picks  this  up,  takes  up  a  small  amount  of 
coal,  opens  the  fire  door,  and  spreads  the  coal  nicely  over 
the  grates ;  does  this  quickly  and  shuts  the  door  ;  for  a 
minute  black  smoke  is  thrown  out,  but  only  for  a  minute. 
Why  ?  Because  he  threw  in  only  enough  to  replenish  the 
fire,  and  not  to  choke  it  in  the  lease,  and  in  a  minute  the 
heat  is  great  enough  to  consume  all  the  smoke  before  it 
reaches  the  stack,  and  as  smoke  is  unconsumcd  fuel,  he 
gains  that  much  if  he  can  consume  it.  We  will  see  this 
engineer  standing  around  for  the  w  A  few  minutes  per- 
fectly at  ease.  He  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  his  steam 
going  vdown,  at  the  end  of  three  to  five  minutes,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  work  he  is  doing.  You  will  see  him  pick 
up  his  little  shovel  and  throw  in  a  little  coal ;  he  does  ex- 
actly as  he  did  bo^bre,  and  if  we  stay  there  for  an  hour 
we  will  not  see  him  pick  up  a  poker.  We  will  look  in 
at  111 .  fire-box,  and  we  will  see  what  is  called  a  "  thin  fire," 
but  every  part  of  the  firs-box  ih  hot.     We  will  see  but  a 
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small  pile  of  ashes  under  his  engine.  He  is  not  working 
hard. 

If  you  happen  to  be  thinking  of  buying  an  engine, 
you  will  say  that  this  last  fellow  "  has  a  dandy  engine." 
"  That  is  the  kind  of  an  engine  I  want,"  when  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  be  that  the  first  man  may  have  a  better 
engine,  but  does  n't  know  how  to  fire  it.  Now,  do  n't  you 
see  how  important  it  is  that  you  know  how  to  fire  an  en- 
gine ?  I  am  aware  that  some  big  coal  wasters  will  say, 
"  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  firing  with  a  little  hand  shovel, 
but  just  get  out  in  the  field  as  we  do  and  get  some  of  the 
kind  of  fuel  we  have  to  burn,  and  see  how  you  get 
along."  Well,  I  am  aware  that  you  will  have  some  bad 
coal.  It  is  much  better  to  handle  bad  coal  in  a  good  way 
than  to  handle  good  coal  in  a  bad  way.  Learn  to  handle 
your  fuel  in  the  proper  way  and  you  will  be  a  good  fire- 
man. Don't  get  careless  and  then  blame  the  coal  for 
what  is  your  own  fault.  Be  careful  about  this,  you  might 
give  yourself  away.  I  have  seen  engineers  make  a  big 
kick  about  the  fuel  and  claim  that  it  was  no  good,  when 
some  other  fellow  would  take  hoh^  of  the  engine  and  have 
no  trouble  whatever.  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  a  clean 
give-away  on  the  kicker. 

Do  n't  allow  any  one  to  be  a  better  fireman  than  your- 
self.    You  will  see  a  good  fireman  do  exactly  as  I  have 
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stated.  He  fires  often,  always  keeps  a  level  fire,  never 
allows  the  coal  to  get  up  to  the  lower  tubes,  always  puts  in 
coal  before  the  steam  begins  to  drop,  keeps  the  fire  door 
open  as  little  as  possible,  preventing  any  cold  air  from 
striking  the  tubes,  which  will  not  only  check  the  steam, 
but  is  injurious  to  the  boiler. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  know  just  how  to  handle  your 
dampers ;  do  n't  allow  too  much  of  an  opening  here.  You 
will  keep  a  much  more  even  fire  by  keeping  the  damper 
down,  just  allowing  draft;  enough  to  permit  free  combu* 
ti    . ;  more  than  this  is  a  waste  of  heat. 

Get  all  out  of  the  coal  you  can,  and  save  all  you  get 
Learn  the  little  points  that  half  the  engineers  never  think  of. 


WOOD. 

You  will  find  wood  quite  different  in  some  respects, 
but  the  good  points  you  have  learned  will  be  useful  now. 
Fire  quick  and  often,  but  unlike  coal  you  must  keep  your 
fire-box  full.  Place  your  wood  as  loosely  as  possible.  I 
mean  by  this,  place  in  all  directions  to  allow  the  draft  to 
pass  freely  all  through  it.  Keep  adding  a  couple  of  sticks 
as  fast  as  there  is  room  for  them  ;  do  n't  disturb  the  under 
sticks.  Use  short  wood  and  fire  close  to  the  door.  When 
firing  with  wood  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  your  screen 
down.  There  is  much  more  danger  of  setting  fire  with 
wood  than  with  coal. 
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If  you  are  in  a  dangerous  place,  owing  to  the  wind  and  the 
surroundings,  do  n't  hesitate  to  state  your  fears  to  the  man 
for  wliom  you  are  threshing.  He  is  not  supposed  to  know 
the  danger  as  well  as  you,  and  if,  after  your  advice,  he 
soys  go  ahead,  you  have  placed  the  responsibility  on  him  ; 
hut  even  after  you  have  done  this  it  sometimes  shows  a 
good  head  to  refuse  to  fire  with  wood,  especially  when 
you  are  required  to  fire  with  old  rails,  which  is  a  comm» 
fuel  in  a  timbered  country.  While  they  make  a  hot  fire 
in  a  fire-box,  they  sometimes  start  a  hot  one  outside  of  it. 
It  is  part  of  your  business  to  be  as  careful  as  you  can. 
What  I  mean  is  to  tak^  :'asonable  precaution,  such  as 
looking  after  the  screen  in  tHe  stack.  If  it  burns  out,  get  a 
new  one.  With  reasonable  diligence  and  care  you  will 
never  set  anything  on  fire,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  care- 
less engineer  may  do  quite  a  lot  of  damage. 

There  is  fire  about  an  engine,  and  you  are  provided 
with  the  proper  appliances  to  control  it.  See  that  you 
do  it. 

WHY  GRATES  BURN  OUT. 

Grates  burn  through  carelessness.  You  may  as  well 
make  up  your  mind  to  this  at  the  start.  You  never  saw 
grate  bars  burn  out  with  a  clean  ash-box.  They  can  only 
be  burned  by  allowing  the  ashes  to  accumulate  under 
them  until  they  exclude  the  air,  when  the  bars  at  once  be- 
come red  hot.     The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  warp,  and  if 
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the  ashes  are  not  removed  at  once,  the  grate  bar  will  bum 
oft'.  Carelessness  is  neglecting  something  which  is  a  jmrt 
of  your  business,  and  as  part  of  it  is  to  keep  your  ash-box 
clean,  it  certainly  is  carelessness  if  you  neglect  it.  Your 
coal  may  melt  ami  nin  down  on  the  bars,  but  if  the  cold 
air  can  get  to  the  grates,  the  only  damage  this  will  do  is 
to  form  a  clinker  on  the-  top  of  grates,  and  shjit  off  your 
draft.  When  you  fin«l  that  you  have  this  kind  of  coal 
/ou  will  want  to  h)ok  after  these  clinkers. 

Now,  if  you  should  have  good  success  in  keeping  steam, 
keep  improving  on  what  you  know,  and  if  you  run  on 
1000  pounds  of  coal  to-day,  try  and  do  it  with  900  to- 
morrow. That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  a  go.'Kl  fireman  is 
made  o'. 

But  do  n't  conclude  that  yoa  can  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  ea^'h  day  in  the  week  on  the  same  amount  of  fuel, 
even  if  it  htiould  l>e  of  the  same  kind.  You  will  find  that 
with  all  your  car  and  skill  your  engine  will  differ  very 
materially,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  and  water  tliat 
it  will  require,  though  the  conditions  may  apparently  be 
the  same. 

This  may  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  say  to  you  : 
Remenibor  that  a  blast  of  cold  air  against  the  tubes  is  a 
bad  thing,  so  be  careful  about  your  fire  door  ;  opn  it  as 
little  as  possible  ;  when  you  want  to  throw  in  I'ucl,  do  n't 
open  the  door  and  then  g-o  a  rod  away  after  a  shovel  of 
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coal ;  and  I  will  say  here  that  I  have  seen  this  thing 
done  by  men  who  flattered  themselvei^  that  they  were 
al)Out  at  the  top  in  the  matter  of  running  an  engine. 
That  kind  of  treatment  will  ruin  the  bent  boiler  in  exist- 
ence. I  do  n't  mean  that  once  or  twice  will  do  it,  but  to 
keep  it  up  will  do  it.  Get  your  shovel  of  coal,  and  when 
you  are  ready  to  throw  it  'v,  ojwn  the  door  quickly  and 
clof'j  it  at  once.  Make  it  one  of  your  habits  to  do  this, 
and  you  will  never  think  of  doing  it  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  your  engine  with  a  hot  fire 
and  a  high  pressure  of  steam,  do  n't  throw  your  d(X)r  ojk'U, 
but  drop  your  damjKjr  and  o|K'n  the  8moke-lM)x  dot)r. 

If,  however,  you  exiK'ct  to  stop  only  a  minute  or  two, 
drop  your  dnimxr  and  start  your  injector  if  you  have 
one.  If  you  have  none,  get  one.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  advertise  anything  in  this  book,  but  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  more  valuable  to  you  by  menticming  a  few  things 
that  I  have  tried  thoroughly  and  found  satisfactory.  The 
Eberman  Injector,  made  by  J.  Register  &  Sons,  Baltimore, 
Marj'land,  is  one  of  the  gofnl  things  for  a  traction  engine. 
The  Penberthy  Injector,  mads  by  the  PenlxTtliy  Injector 
Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  also  a  gofxl  one.  I  shall  also 
mention  a  good  brand  of  cylinder  oil,  when  I  am  ready 
for  it,  also  a  good  reliable  safety-valve,  a  steam-gauge,  etc. 
These  are  things  that  you  may  want  sometimes,  and  n.  I.cD 
you  spend  your  good  money  you  should  get  something 
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reliable,  and  if  tlu'sc  partica  make  a  good  article,  it  is  due 
them  that  they  Ik?  patronized.  And  when  I  say  a  certain 
article  is  pcmkI,  I  Hoy  it  simply  Iwcause  I  know  it  from 
exjK'rience,  and  don't  mean  to  say  that  others  are  not 
pood.  If  a  friend  of  mine  should  ask  me  what  I  would 
advise  him  to  use,  I  certainly  would  not  advise  him  to  get 
something  I  knew  nothir ,  of,  and  it  dnc  the  reader 
(iuiismuch  as  he  1ms  \ya\d  for  it)  thai  give  him  the 
benefit  of  my  ex|)erience,  that  ho  mny  sjwnd  his  money, 
when  he  must,  where  it  will  give  him  satisfaction. 


THE  BLOWER. 

The  blower  is  an  appliance  for  creating  artificial  draft, 
and  consists  of  a  small  pi]Mi  leading  from  s<mie  ]v>int  altove 
the  water  line  into  the  smoke-stack,  directly  over  the  tubes, 
and  should  extend  to  the  center  of  stack  and  terminate 
w  ith  a  nozzle  iK)inting  directly  to  top  and  center  of  stack  ; 
this  pi|H!  is  fitte<l  with  a  globe  valve.  When  it  is  required 
to  rush  your  fire,  you  can  do  sc  oy  opening  this  globe  and 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape  into  the  stack.  The  forc^  of 
the  steam  tends  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  stack  and  the 
siiu)ke-l)ox,  and  create  a  strong  draft.  But,  you  say, 
"  What  if  I  have  no  steam  ?  "  Well,  th-n  do  n't  blow, 
and  be  patient  till  you  have  enough  to  create  a  draft ; 
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and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  putting  on  the  blower  before  having  fifteen 
pounds  of  steam,  as  less  pressure  than  this  will  create  but 
little  draft,  and  the  steam  will  escape  about  as  last  as 
it  is  being  generated.  Be  patient  and  do  n't  be  everlast- 
ingly punching  at  the  fire.  Get  your  fuel  in  good  shape 
in  the  fire-box,  and  shut  the  door  and  go  about  your  busi- 
ness and  let  the  fire  burn. 

Must  the  blower  be  used  while  working  the  engine? 
No.  The  exhaust  steam  which  escapes  into  the  stack  does 
exactly  what  we  stated  the  blower  does,  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary' to  use  the  blower  in  order  to  keep  up  steam,  you  can 
conclude  that  your  engine  is  in  bad  shape,  and  yet  there 
are  times  when  the  blower  is  necessarj',  even  when  your 
engine  is  in  the  best  of  condition.  For  instance,  when 
you  have  poor  fuel  and  are  working  your  engine  very 
light,  the  exhaust  steam  may  not  be  sufficient  to  create 
enough  draft  for  poor  coal,  or  wet  or  green  wood.  But 
if  you  are  working  your  engine  hard  the  blower  should 
never  be  used  ;  if  you  have  bad  fuel  and  it  is  necessary 
to  stop  your  engine,  you  will  find  it  very  convenient  to 
put  on  the  blower  slightly,  in  order  to  hold  your  steam 
and  keo|)  the  fire  lively  until  you  start  again. 

It  will  be  a  good  i)lan  for  you  to  take  a  look  at  the 
nozzle  on  blower  now  and  then,  to  see  that  it  does  not 
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become  limed  up,  and  to  see  that  it  is  not  turned  to  the 
side  so  that  it  directs  the  steam  to  the  side  of  stack. 
Should  it  do  this,  you  will  be  using  the  steam  and  getting 
but  little,  if  any,  benefit.  It  will  also  be  well  for  you  to 
remember  that  you  can  create  too  much  draft  as  well  as 
too  little.  Too  much  draft  will  consume  your  fuel  and 
produce  but  litfi^  steam. 


If 


PART  SIXTH. 
THE  ENGINE. 


Any  young  engineer  who  will  make  use  of  what  he 
has  read  will  never  get  his  engine  into  much  trouble. 
Manufacturers  of  farm  engines  to-day  make  a  specialty 
of  this  class  of  goods,  and  they  endeavor  to  build  them  as 
simple  and  of  as  few  parts  as  possible.  They  do  this 
well  knowing  that,  as  a  rule,  they  must  be  run  by  men 
who  can  not  take  a  course  in  practical  engineering.  If 
each  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  engines  that  are 
turned  out  every  year  had  to  have  a  practical  engineer 
to  run  it,  it  would  be  better  to  be  an  engineer  than  to 
own  the  engine  ;  and  manufacturers  knowing  this,  make 
their  engines  as  simple  and  with  as  little  liability 
to  get  out  of  order  as  possible.  The  simplest  form 
of  an  engine,  however,  requires  of  the  operator  a  certain 
amount  of  brains  and  a  willingness  to  do  that  which  he 
knows  should  be  done ;  and  if  you  will  follow  the  in- 
structions you  have  already  received,  you  can  run  your 
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engine  as  successfully  as  any  one  can  wish  as  long  as  your 
engine  is  in  order,  and,  as  I  havo  just  stated,  it  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  except  from  constant  wear,  and 
this  wear  will  appear  in  the  boxes,  journals,  and  valve. 
The  brasses  on  wrist-pin  and  cro^shead  will  probably  re- 
quire your  first  and  most  careful  attention,  and  of  these 
two  the  wrist-box  will  require  the  most ;  and  what  is  true 
of  one  is  true  of  both  boxes.  It  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary to  take  up  both  boxes  in  instructing  you  how  to 
handle  them.  We  will  take  up  the  box  most  likely  to 
require  your  attention.  This  is  the  wrist-box.  You  will 
find  this  box  in  two  parts  or  halves.  In  a  new  engine 
you  will  find  th  t  these  two  halves  do  not  meet  on  the 
wrist-pin  by  at  least  |  of  an  inch.  They  are  brought 
up  to  the  pin  by  means  of  a  wedge-shaped  key.  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  most  common  form  of  wrist-boxes. 
If  your  engine  should  not  hav~  this  key,  it  will  have 
something  which  serves  the  same  purpose.)  As  the 
brasses  wear  you  can  take  up  this  wear  by  forcing  the  key 
down,  which  brings  the  two  halves  close  together.  You 
can  continue  to  gradually  take  up  this  wear  until  you 
have  brought  them  together.  You  will  then  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  something  in  order  to  take  up  any  more 
wear,  and  this  **  something "  is  to  take  out  the  brasses 
and  file  about  -^^  of  an  inch  off  of  each  brass.  This  will 
allow  you  another  eighth  of  an  inch  to  take  up  in  wear. 
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Now,  here  is  a  nice  little  problem  for  you  to  solve  and  I 
want  you  to  solve  it  to  your  own  sj>tisfaction.  ""d  when 
you  do  you  will  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  lo  under- 
stand it  is  tc  never  allow  it  to  get  you  into  trouble.  We 
started  ov.t  by  saying  tliat  in  a  new  engine  you  would 
most  likely  find  about  |  of  an  inch  between  the  brasses, 
and  we  said  you  would  finally  get  these  brasses  or  halves 
together  and  would  have  to  take  them  out  and  file  them. 
Now,  we  have  taken  up  |  of  an  inch,  and  the  result  is  we 
have  lengthened  our  pitman  just  -^  of  en  inch ;  or,  in 
other  »vords,  the  center  of  wrist-pin  and  the  center  of 
crosshead  are  just  -^  of  an  inch  further  apart  than  they 
were  befcie  any  wear  had  taken  place,  and  the  piston  head 
has  -^  oi'  an  inch  more  clearance  at  one  end  and  -^^  of  an 
inch  less  at  the  other  end  than  it  had  before.  Now,  if  we 
take  out  the  boxes  and  file  them  so  we  have  another  eighth 
of  an  inch,  by  the  time  we  have  takon  up  this  wear  we  will 
then  have  this  distance  doubled,  and  we  will  soon  have  the 
piston  head  striking  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  and,  besides, 
the  engine  will  not  run  as  smooth  as  it  did.  Half  of  the 
wear  comes  off  of  each  half,  and  the  half  roxt  to  the  key 
IS  brought  up  to  the  wrist-pin  because  of  ..he  tapering  key, 
while  the  outside  half  remains  in  one  p  ce.  You  must 
thorefore  place  back  of  this  half  a  thin  piv.ce  of  sheet 
copper,  or  a  piece  of  tin  will  do.  Now,  suppose  our  boxes 
had  J  of  an  inch  for  wear ;  when  we  have  taken  up  thi8 
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much  we  must  put  in  ^  of  an  inch  backing  (as  it  ia 
called),  for  we  have  reduced  the  out.side  half  by  just  that 
amount.  We  have  also  reduced  the  front  half  the  same, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the  tapering  key  brings  this  half  up 
to  its  place. 

Now,  we  think  we  have  made  this  clear  enough  and 
we  will  leave  this  and  go  back  to  the  key  again.  You 
must  remember  that  we  stated  that  the  key  was  tapering 
or  a  wedged-shape,  and,  as  a  wedge,  is  equally  as  powerful 
as  a  screw ;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  slight  tap 
will  bring  these  two  boxes  up  tight  ag*ainst  the  wrist-pin. 
Young  engineers  experience  more  trouble  with  this  box 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  engine,  and  all  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  You  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  get  your  box  too  tight,  and  do  n't  imagine 
that  every  time  there  is  a  little  knock  about  your  engine 
that  you  can  stop  it  by  driving  the  key  down  a  little 
more.  This  is  a  great  mistake  that  many,  and  even  old, 
engineers  make.  I  at  one  time  saw  a  wrist-pin  and  boxes 
ruined  by  the  engineer  trj'ing  to  stop  a  knock  that  came 
from  a  loose  fly-wheel.  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  that  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  that  a  knock  coming 
from  almost  any  jxirt  of  an  engine  will  ap|)ear  to  be  in  the 
wrist.  So  bear  this  in  mind  and  do  n't  allow  yourself  to 
be  deceived  in  this  way,  and  never  trj'  to  stop  a  knock 
until  you  have  first  located  tlie  trouble  beyond  a  doubt. 
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When  it  becomes  necessary  to  key  up  your  brasset, 
you  will  find  it  a  good  safe  ^  aj  to  loosen  up  the  set  screw 
which  holds  the  key,  then  drive  it  down  till  you  are  satis- 
fied you  have  it  tight.  Then  drive  it  back  again  and  then 
with  your  fist  drive  the  key  down  as  fiir  :is  you  can.  You 
may  conriidor  liiis  a  peculiar  kind  of  a  hammer,  but  your 
boxes  will  rarely  t  er  heat  after  being  keyed  in  this 
manner. 

KNOCK  IN   ENOINE8. 

What  makes  an  engine  knock  or  pound?  A  loose 
pillow  block  box  is  a  good  "  knocker."  The  pillow  block 
is  a  box  next  crank  or  disc  wheel.  This  box  is  usually 
fitted  with  set  bolts  and  jam  nuts.  You  must  alsi)  be 
careful  not  to  set  this  up  too  tight,  remembering  always 
that  a  box  when  too  tight  begins  to  heat,  and  this  expandi^ 
the  journal,  causing  greater  friction.  A  slight  turn  of  ». 
set  bolt  one  way  or  th;^  other  may  be  suf&cicnt  to  cool  u 
box  that  may  be  ru?  iig  hot,  or  to  heat  ono  that  may  be 
running  cool.  A  hot  box  from  neglect  of  oiling  can  be 
cooled  by  supplying  oil,  provided  it  has  not  already  com- 
menced to  cut.  If  it  shows  any  sign  of  cutting,  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  remove  the  box  and  clean  it  thoroughly. 

Loose  eccentric  yokes  will  make  a  knock  in  an  engine, 
and  it  may  appear  to  be  in  the  wrist.  You  will  find  pack- 
ing between  the  two  halves  of  the  yoke.  Take  out  a  thin 
sheet  of  this  packing,  but  do  n't  take  out  too  much,  as  you 
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are  liable  then  to  get  them  too  tight,  and  they  may  stick 
and  cause  your  eccentrics  to  slip.  We  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  slipping  of  the  eccentrics. 

The  piston  rod  loose  in  crosshead  will  make  a  knock, 
which  pIso  appears  in  the  wrist,  but  it  is  not  there.  Tighten 
the  piston  and  you  will  stop  it. 

The  crosshead  loose  in  the  guides  will  make  it  knock. 
If  the  crosshead  is  not  provided  for  taking  up  this  wear, 
you  can  take  off  the  guides  and  file  them  enough  to  allow 
them  to  come  up  to  the  c"  osshead,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  have  them  planed  off,  which  insures  the  guides  coming 
up  square  against  the  crosshead  and  thus  prevent  any 
heating  or  cutting. 

A  loose  fly-wheel  will  most  likely  puzzle  you  more  than 
anything  else  to  find  the  knock.  So  remember  this :  The 
wheel  may  api>arently  be  tight,  but  should  the  key  be  the 
least  bit  narrow  for  the  groove  in  shaft,  it  will  make 
your  engine  bump  very  similar  to  that  caused  by  too 
much  or  too  little  "  lead." 


LEAD. 

What  is  lead  ?  Lead  is  a  space  or  opening  of  port  on 
steam  end  of  cylinder  when  engine  is  on  dead  center 
(dead  center  is  the  two  points  of  disc  or  crank  wheel  at 
which  the  crank  pin  is  in  direct  line  with  piston,  and  at 
which  no  amount  of  steam  will  start  the  engine).    Differi 
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ent  makes  of  engines  (liffer  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
iinjiossible  to  give  any  rule  or  any  definite  amount  of  lead 
for  an  engine.  For  instance,  an  engine  with  a  port  six 
inches  long  and  J  of  an  inch  wide  would  require  much 
less  lead  than  one  with  a  port  four  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  Suppose  I  should  say  yV  of  an  inch  was  the 
proper  lead.  In  one  engine  you  would  have  an  opening 
^Ig.  of  an  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long,  and  in  the  other 
you  would  have  r^  of  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long ; 
so  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
amount  of  ?3ad  for  an  engine.  Lead  allows  live  steam  to 
enter  the  cylinder  just  ahead  of  the  piston  at  the  point  of 
finishing  the  stroke,  and  forms  a  "  cushion,"  and  enables 
the  engine  to  pass  the  center  w*'  lout  a  jar.  Too  much  lead 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  an  Ciigine,  as  it  allows  the  steam 
to  enter  the  cylinder  too  soon  and  forms  a  back  pressure, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  engine  from  passing  the  center. 
It  will,  therefore,  make  your  engine  bump,  and  make  it 
very  difficult  to  hold  the  packing  in  stuffing-box. 

Insufficient  lead  will  not  albw  enough  steam  to  enter 
the  cylinder  ahead  of  piston  to  affiji-d  cushion  enough  to 
stop  the  inertia,  and  the  result  will  be  that  your  engine 
will  pound  on  the  wrist-pin.  You  most  likely  have  con- 
cluded by  this  time  that  '*  lead  "  is  no  small  factor  'a  the 
smooth  running  of  an  engine,  and  you,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  want  to  know  how  you  are  to  obtain  the  proper 
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lead.  Well,  do  n't  worry  yourself.  Your  engine  is  not 
going  to  have  too  much  lead  to-day  and  not  enough  to- 
morrow. If  your  engine  was  pro|)erly  set  up  in  the  first 
place,  the  lead  will  be  all  right,  and  continue  to  afford  the 
proper  lead  as  long  as  the  valve  has  not  been  disturbed 
from  its  original  position  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  most 
ini{K)rtant  duty  of  an  engineer  as  iiir  as  the  engine  is  con- 
cerned, viz.,  setting  the  valve. 


SETTINU   A   VALVE. 

The  proper  and  accurate  setting  of  a  valve  on  a  steam 
engine  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  you  will 
have  to  perform,  as  it  requires  a  nicety  of  calculation  and 
a  mechanical  accuracy.  And  when  we  remember  also 
that  this  is  anotlier  one  of  the  things  for  which  no  uniform 
nile  can  be  adopted,  owing  to  the  many  circumstances 
which  go  to  make  an  engine  so  different  under  different 
conditions,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  you  the  light 
on  this  part  of  your  duty  which  we  would  wish  to.  Wo, 
however,  hope  to  make  it  so  clear  to  you  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  engine  before  you  you  can  readily  understand  the 
conditions  and  principles  which  control  the  valve  in  the 
particular  engine  which  you  may  liave  under  your  man- 
agement 

The  power  and  economy  of  an  engine  depend  largely 
on  the  accurate  operation  of  its  valve.     It  is,  therefore, 
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necessary  that  you  know  how  to  reset  it,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  do  so. 

An  authority  says, "  Bring  your  engine  to  a  dea*'  jnter, 
and  then  adjust  your  valve  to  the  proper  kad."  This  is 
all  right  as  for  as  it  goes,  but  how  are  you  to  find  the  dead 
center  ?  I  know  that  it  is  a  common  custom  in  the  field 
to  bring  the  engine  to  a  center  by  the  use  of  the  eye. 
You  may  have  a  good  eye,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to 
depend  on  for  the  accurate  setting  of  a  valve. 

HOW  TO   FIND  THE  DEAD  CENTER. 

First,  provide  yourself  with  a  "  tram."  This  you  can 
do  by  taking  a  J  inch  iron  rod,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  bend  al)out  two  inches  of  one  end  to  a  sharp 
angle.  Then  sharpen  both  ends  to  a  nice  sharp  point. 
Now  fasten  securely  a  block  of  hard  wood  somewhere 
near  the  face  of  the  fly-wheel,  so  that  when  the  straight 
end  of  your  tram  is  placed  at  a  definite  point  in  the  block, 
the  other,  or  hook  end,  will  reach  the  crown  of  the  fly- 
wheel. 

Be  certain  that  the  bW  ^^  not  move  from  its  place, 
and  be  careful  to  place  1  n  at  exactly  the  same  point 

on  the  block  at  each  time  you  bring  the  tram  into  use. 
You  are  now  ready  to  proceed  to  find  the  dead  center, 
and  in  doing  this  remember  to  turn  the  fly-  vi. eel  always 
in  the  same  direction.     Now  turn  your  engine  over  until 
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it  neare  one  of  the  centers,  but  not  quite  to  it.  You  will 
then,  by  the  aid  of  a  straight-edge,  make  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct mark  across  the  guides  and  crosshcad.  Kow  go 
around  to  the  fly-wheel  and  place  the  straight  end  of  the 
tram  at  some  jwint  on  the  block,  and  with  the  hook  end 
make  a  mark  across  the  crown  or  center  of  face  of  fly- 
wheel ;  now  turn  your  engine  past  the  center  and  on  to 
the  point  at  which  the  line  on  crosshead  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  lines  on  guides.  Now  place  your  tram  in  the 
same  place  as  Ix'fore,  and  make  another  mark  across  the 
crown  of  the  fly-wheel.  By  the  use  of  dividers  find  the 
exact  center  between  the  two  marks  made  on  fly-wheel ; 
mark  this  ptint  with  a  center-punch.  Now  bring  the 
fly-wheel  to  the  |x)int  at  which,  when  the  tram  is  placed  at 
its  proper  place  on  block,  the  hook  end,  or  point,  will 
touch  this  punch-mark,  and  you  will  have  one  of  the  exact 
dead  centers. 

Now  turn  the  engine  over  until  it  nears  the  other 
center,  and  proceed  exactly  as  before,  remembering 
always  to  place  the  straight  end  of  tram  exactly  in  same 
place  in  block,  and  you  will  find  both  dead  centers  as 
acciwiitely  as  if  you  had  all  the  fine  tools  of  an  engine- 
builder. 

You  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  setting  of  your 
valve,  and  as  you  have  both  dead  centers  to  work  from, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  as  you  do  not  have  to  depend 
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on  your  eye  to  find  them,  and  by  the  use  of  the  tram  you 
turn  your  engine  to  exactly  the  same  point  every  time  you 
wish  to  get  u  center. 

Now  remove  the  cap  on  steam-chest,  bring  your  engine 
to  a  dead  center,  and  give  your  valve  the  necessary  amount 
of  lead  on  the  steam  end.  Now,  wt-  have  already  statwl 
that  we  could  not  give  you  the  proi^er  amount  of  lead  for 
an  engine.  It  is  presumed  that  the  ir  ker  of  your  engine 
knew  the  amount  host  adapted  to  this  engine,  and  you  can 
ascertain  his  idea  of  this  by  first  allowing,  we  will  say, 
about  ^  of  an  inch.  Now  bring  your  engine  to  the 
other  center,  and  if  the  lead  it  the  other  jwrt  is  less  tlian 
■jlj;  then  you  must  conclude  that  he  intended  to  allow  less 
than  ^y ;  but  shoidd  it  show  more  than  this,  then  it  is 
evident  that  he  intended  more  than  ^  lead  ;  but  in  either 
case  you  must  adjust  your  valve  so  as  to  divide  the  space, 
in  order  to  secure  the  same  lead  when  on  either  center. 
In  the  absence  of  any  better  tool  to  ascertain  if  the  lead 
is  the  same,  make  a  tapering  wooden  wedge  of  soft  wood, 
turn  the  engine  to  a  center  and  force  the  wedge  in  the 
opening  made  by  the  valve  hard  enough  to  mark  the 
wood  ;  then  turn  to  the  next  center,  and  if  the  wedge 
enters  the  same  distance,  you  are  correct ;  if  not,  adjust 
till  it  does,  and  when  you  have  it  set  at  the  proper  place, 
you  had  best  mark  it  by  taking  a  sharp  cold  chisel  and 
place  it  so  that  it  will  cut  into  the  hub  of  eccentric  and 
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in  the  shaft ;  then  hit  it  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer. 
This  should  be  done  after  you  have  set  the  set  screws  in 
eccentric  down  solid  on  the  shaft.  Then,  at  any  time 
should  your  eccentric  slip,  you  have  only  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  chisel  mark  and  fasten  it  and  you  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  again. 

This  is  for  a  plain  or  single  eccentric  engine.  A  double 
or  reversible  engine,  however,  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  handle  in  setting  the  valve.  Not  that  the  valve  itself 
is  any  different  from  a  plain  engine,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  link  may  confuse  you  ;  and  while  the  link  may  be  in 
position  to  run  the  engine  one  way,  you  may  be  endeavor- 
ing to  set  the  valve  to  run  it  the  other  way. 

The  proper  way  to  proceed  with  this  kind  of  an  engine 
is  to  bring  the  reverse  lever  to  a  position  to  rmi  the  engine 
forward,  then  proceed  to  set  your  valve  the  same  as  on  a 
plain  engine.  When  you  have  it  at  the  proper  place, 
tighten  just  enough  to  keep  from  slipping,  then  bring  your 
reverse  lever  to  the  reverse  position  and  bring  your  engine 
to  the  center.  If  it  shows  the  same  lead  for  the  reverse 
motion,  you  are  then  ready  to  tighten  your  eccentrics 
securely,  and  they  should  be  marked  as  before. 

You  may  imagine  that  you  will  have  this  to  do  often. 
Well,  do  n't  be  scared  about  it.  You  may  run  an  engine 
A  long  time,  and  never  have  to  set  a  valve.  I  have  heard 
these  windy  engineers  (you  have  seen  them)  say  that  they 
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had  to  go  and  set  Mr.  A's  or  Mr.  B's  valve,  when  the 
facts  were,  if  they  did  anything,  it  was  simply  to  bring 
the  eccentrics  back  to  their  original  position.  They  hap- 
pened to  know  that  almost  all  engines  are  plainly  marked 
at  the  factory,  and  all  there  was  to  do  was  to  bring  the 
eccentrics  back  to  these  marks  and  fasten  them,  and  the 
valve  was  set.  The  slipping  of  the  eccentrics  is  about 
the  only  cause  for  a  valve  working  badly.  You  should, 
therefore,  keep  all  grease  and  dirt  away  from  these  marks ; 
keep  the  set-screws  well  tightened,  and  notice  them  fre- 
quently to  see  that  they  do  not  slip.  Should  they  slip  a 
■^  part  of  an  inch,  a  well-educated  ear  can  detect  it  in 
the  exhaust.  Should  they  slip  a  part  of  a  turn,  as  they 
will  sometimes,  the  engine  may  stop  instantly,  or  it  may 
cut  a  few  peculiar  circles  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  do  n't 
get  excitetl ;  look  to  the  eccentrics  at  once  for  the  trouble. 
Your  engine  may,  however,  act  very  queerly  some  time, 
and  you  may  find  the  eccentrics  in  their  proper  place. 
Then  you  nnist  go  into  the  steam-chest  for  the  trouble. 
The  valves  in  different  engines  are  fastened  on  the  valve 
rod  in  different  ways.  Some  are  held  in  place  by  jam  nuts  ; 
a  nut  may  have  worked  loose,  causing  lost  motion  on  the 
valve.  This  will  make  your  engine  work  badly.  Other 
engines  hold  their  valve  by  a  clamp  and  pin.  This  pin 
may  work  out,  and  when  it  does  your  engine  will  stop, 
and  stop  very  quickly,  too. 
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If  you  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  the 
steam,  you  can  readily  detect  any  defect  in  your  cylinder 
or  steam-chest  by  the  use  of  your  cylinder  cocks.  Sup- 
pose we  try  them.  Turn  your  engine  on  the  forward 
center ;  now  open  the  cocks  and  give  the  engine  the  steam 
pressure.  If  the  steam  blows  out  at  the  forward  cock,  we 
know  that  we  have  sufficient  lead.  Now  turn  back  to  the 
back  center,  and  give  it  steam  again ;  if  it  blows  out  the 
same  at  this  cock,  we  can  conclude  that  our  valve  is  in  its 
proper  position.  Now  reverse  the  engine  and  do  the  same 
thing ;  if  the  cocks  act  the  same,  we  know  we  are  right. 
But  supix)se  the  steam  blows  out  of  one  cock  all  right,  and 
when  we  bring  the  engine  to  the  other  center  no  steam 
escapes  from  this  cock,  then  we  know  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  valve ;  and  if  the  eccentrics  are  in  their 
proper  ix»sition,  the  trouble  must  be  in  the  steam-chest, 
and  if  we  open  it  up  wc  shall  find  the  valve  has  become 
loosened  on  the  rod.  Again,  suppose  we  put  the  engine 
on  a  center,  and,  on  giving  it  steam,  we  find  the  steam 
blowing  out  at  both  cocks. 

Now,  what  is  the  trouble  ? — for  no  engine  in  perfect 
shape  will  allow  the  steam  to  blow  out  of  both  cocks  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  one  of  two  things,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
tell.  Either  the  cylinder  rings  leak  and  allow  the  steam 
to  blow  through,  or  else  the  valve  is  cut  on  the  seat,  and 
allows  the   steam   to  blow  over.     Either  of  these  two 
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causes  is  bad,  as  it  not  only  weakens  your  engine,  but  is 
a  great  waste  of  fuel  and  water.  The  way  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  causes  this  is  to  take  off  the  cylinder 
head,  turn  engine  on  forward  center,  and  open  throttle 
slightly.  If  the  steam  is  seen  to  blow  out  of  the  port  at 
open  end  of  cylinder,  then  the  trouble  is  in  the  valve  ;  but 
if  not,  you  will  see  it  blowing  through  from  forward  end 
of  cylinder,  and  the  trouble  is  in  the  cylinder  rings. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Well,  if  th*>  "  rings  "  are  the 
trouble,  a  new  set  will  most  likely  ren^edy  it  should  they 
be  of  the  automatic  or  self-setting  pattern  ;  but  should  they 
be  of  the  spring  or  adjusting  pattern,  you  can  take  out  the 
head  and  set  the  rings  out  to  stop  this  blowing.  As  nearly 
all  engines  now  are  using  the  self-setting  rings,  you  will 
most  likely  require  a  new  set. 

If  the  trouble  is  in  the  valve  or  steam-chest,  you  had 
better  take  it  off  and  have  the  valve  seat  planed  down  and 
the  valve  seated  t»  it.  This  is  the  safest  and  best  way. 
Never  attempt  to  dress  a  valve  down ;  you  are  almost 
certain  to  make  a  bad  job  of  it. 


LUBRICATING   OIL. 

What  is  oil  ? 

Oil  is  a  coating  for  a  journal,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a 
lining  between  bearings. 

Did  you  ever  stop   long  enough  to  ask  yoursolf  the 
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question?  I  doubt  it.  A  great  many  people  buy  r^  me- 
thing  to  use  on  their  en«rine  because  it  is  called  oil.  Now, 
if  the  object  in  using  i  is  to  keep  a  lining  between  the 
bearings,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  use  something  that  will 
adhere  to  that  which  it  is  to  line  or  cover  ^ 

Gasoline  will  cover  a  journal  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  an  oil 
a  grade  better  would  last  a  few  minutes  longer.  Still 
another  grade  would  do  somewhat  lietter.  Now,  if  you  are 
running  your  own  engine,  buy  the  best  oil  you  can  buy. 
You  will  find  it  very  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  oil ;  and 
if  you  are  not  posted,  you  may  pay  price  enough  but  get 
a  very  poor  article. 

If  you  are  running  an  engine  for  some  one  else,  make 
it  part  of  your  contract  that  you  are  furnished  with  a  good 
oil.  You  can  not  keep  an  engine  in  good  shape  with  a 
cheap  oil.  You  say  "you  are  going  to  keep  your  engine 
clean  and  bright."     Not  if  you  must  use  a  poor  oil. 

Well,  how  are  you  to  know  when  you  are  getting  good 
oil  ?  The  best  way  is  to  ascertain  a  good  brand  and  then 
use  that  and  nothing  else.  We  are  not  selling  or  adver- 
tising oil,  but  if  ycu  use  the  "  Eldorado  Castor  Oil  "  on 
your  engine  you  will  have  the  best,  or  as  good  as  you  can 
buy.  How  will  it  work  in  the  cylinder?  Well,  it  will  not 
work  there ;  it  is  not  intended  for  cylinder,  as  it  will  not 
stand  the  heat.  If  you  are  carr>'ing  ninety  pounds  of 
steam,  you  will  have  about  320  degrees  of  heat  in  cylin- 
der ;  with  120  pounds,  you  have  341  degrees. 
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Now,  if  you  want  a  lining  between  your  valves  and 
valve  seat,  and  between  your  piston  head  and  surface  of 
cylinder,  you  want  something  that  will  not  only  stand  this 
heat,  but  stand  considerable  more,  so  that  it  will  have 
some  staying  qualities—"  Capital  Cylinder  Oil "  will  do 
it.  If  your  link  has  been  knocking,  just  try  this,  and  if 
it  does  n't  stop,  it  will  be  because  you  have  some  onnec- 
tions  that  want  attention,  and  want  it  badly. 

I  think  "  Helmet  Oil,"  as  a  solid  lubricant,  is  a  great 
oil  for  what  it  is  intended.  I  can't  tell  you  who  makes 
it,  but  your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

The  only  objection  to  the  grease  is  that  it  requires  a 
cup  adapted  to  its  use.  Charles  I.  Beasley  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  manufacture  a  good  cup.  While  it  is  not  auto- 
matic, I  think  when  you  once  understand  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  lubricant  you  would  not  pay  .l-c  difference 
in  price  between  this  cup  and  the  automatic  cup. 

In  attaching  these  grease-cups  on  boxes  not  previously 
arranged  for  them,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  know  how 
to  do  it  properly.  You  will  remove  the  journal,  take  a 
gauge,  and  cut  a  clean  groove  across  the  box,  starting  in 
at  one  corn-r,  about  J  of  an  inch  from  the  point  of  box, 
and  cut  diagonally  across,  coming  out  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner on  the  other  end  of  box.  Then  start  at  the  opposite 
comer  and  run  through  as  before,  crossing  the  first  groove 
in  the  center  of  box.  Groove  both  halves  of  box  alike, 
being  careful  not  to  cut  out  at  either  end,  as  this  will 
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allow  the  grease  to  escape  from  box  and  cause  unneces- 
sarj'  waste.  The  chimney  or  packing  in  box  should  be 
cut  so  as  to  touch  the  journal  at  both  ends  of  box,  but  not 
in  the  center  or  between  these  two  points.  So,  when  the 
cup  is  brought  down  tight,  this  y  ill  form  another  reser- 
voir for  the  grease.  If  the  box  h  not  tapped  directly  in 
the  center  for  cup,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  other  grooves 
from  where  it  is  tapped  into  the  grooves  already  made. 
A  box  prepared  in  this  way  will  require  but  little  atten- 
tion if  you  use  good  grease. 


A  HOT   BOX. 

You  will  sometimes  get  a  hot  '>"x.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  ?  Well,  I  might  name  you  a  dozen,  and  if  I  did 
you  would  most  likely  never  have  one  on  hand  when  it 
was  wanted.  So  I  will  only  give  you  one,  and  that  is 
white  lead  and  oil,  and  I  want  you  to  provide  yourself 
with  a  can  of  this  useful  article.  And  should  a  journal 
or  box  get  hot  on  your  hands  and  refuse  to  cool  with  the 
usual  methods,  remove  the  cup,  and,  after  mixing  a  por- 
tion of  the  lead  with  oil,  put  a  heavy  coat  of  it  on  the 
journal,  put  back  the  cup,  and  your  journal  will  cool  off 
very  quickly.  Be  careful  to  keep  all  grit  or  dust  out  of 
your  can  of  lead.  Lock  after  this  part  of  it  yourself. 
It  is  your  business. 
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PART  SEVENTH. 
HANDLING  A  TRACTION  ENGINE. 


Before  taking  up  the  handling  of  a  traction  engine  we 
want  to  tell  you  of  a  number  of  things  you  are  likely  to 
do  which  you  ought  not  to  do. 

Do  n't  open  the  throttle  too  quickly,  or  you  may  throw 
the  drive  belt  off,  and  are  also  more  apt  to  raise  the  water 
and  start  priming. 

Don't  attempt  to  start  the  engine  with  the  cylinder 
cocks  closed,  but  make  it  a  habit  to  open  them  when  you 
stop ;  this  will  always  insure  your  cylinder  being  free 
from  water  on  starting. 

Do  n't  talk  too  much  while  on  duty. 

Do  n't  pull  the  ashes  out  of  ash-pan  unless  you  have  a 
bucket  of  water  handy. 

Do  n't  start  the  pump  when  you  know  you  have  low 

water. 

Do  n't  let  it  get  low. 
Do  n't  let  your  engine  get  dirty. 
Do  n't  say  you  can't  keep  it  clean. 
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Do  n't  leave  your  engine  at  night  until  you  have  cov- 
ered it  up. 

Don't  let  the  exhaust  nozzle  lime  up,  and  don  t  allow 
lime  to  collect  where  the  water  enters  the  boiler,  or  you 
may  split  a  heater  pipe  or  knock  the  top  oflF  of  a  check- 
valve. 

Don't  leave  your  engine  in  cold  weather  without  hrst 

draining  all  pipes. 

Do  n't  disconnect  your  engine  with  a  leaky  throttle. 

Don't  allow  the  steam  to  vary  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  while  at  work. 

Don't  allow  any  one  to  fool  with  your  engine. 

Do  n't  try  any  fooli-h  experiments  on  your  engine. 

Do  n't  run  an  old  boiler  without  first  having  it  tlior- 

oughly  tested. 

Do  n't  stop  when  descending  a  steep  grade. 

Do  n't  pull  through  a  stockyard  without  first  closing 
the  damper  tight. 

Don't  pull  on  to  a  strange  bridge  without  first  ex- 
amining it. 

Do  n't  run  any  risk  on  a  bad  bridge. 

A   TRACTION   ENGINE. 

You  may  know  all  about  an  engine.  You  may  be  able 
to  build  one,  and  yet  run  a  traction  into  the  ditch  the  first 
jump. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  some  men  never  can  become  good 
operators  of  a  traction  engine,  and  I  can't  give  you  the 
reason  why,  any  more  than  you  can  tell  why  one  man  can 
handle  a  pair  of  horses  better  than  another  man  who  has 
had  the  same  advantages.  And  yet,  if  you  do  ditch  your 
engine  a  few  times,  do  n't  conclude  tliat  you  can  ne^er 
handle  a  traction. 

If  you  are  going  to  run  a  traction  engine  I  would 
advise  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  become  an  expert 
at  it.  For  the  expert  will  hook  up  to  his  load  and  get 
out  of  the  neighborhood  while  the  awkward  fellow  is 
getting  his  engine  around  ready  to  hook  up. 

The  expert  will  line  up  to  the  separator  for  the  first 
time,  while  the  other  fellow  will  back  and  turn  around 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  not  have  a  good  job. 

Now,  do  n't  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  fellow  is  an  expert  who  jumps  up  on  his  engine  and 
jerks  the  throttle  open  and  yanks  it  around  \  *ckward  and 
forward,  reversing  with  a  snap,  and  makes  it  stand  up  on 
it«  hind  wheels. 

If  you  want  to  be  an  expert,  you  must  begin  with 
the  throttle ;  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  real  expert. 
He  feels  the  power  of  his  engine  through  the  throttle. 
He  opens  it  just  enough  to  do  what  he  wants  it  to  do.  He 
therefore  has  complete  control  of  his  engine.  The  fellow 
who  backs  his  engine  up  to  the  separator  with  an  open 
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throttle  and  must  reverse  it  to  keep  from  nmning  into 
and  breaking  something,  is  running  his  engine  on  his 
muscle  and  is  entitled  to  small  pay. 

The  expert  brings  his  engine  back  under  full  control, 
and  stops  it  exactly  where  he  wants  it.  He  handles  his 
engine  with  his  head  and  should  be  paid  accordingly.  He 
never  makes  a  false  move,  loses  no  time,  breaks  nothing, 
makes  no  unnecessary  noise,  does  n't  get  the  water  all 
stirred  up  in  the  boiler,  hooks  up,  and  moves  out  in  the 
same  quiet  manner,  and  the  onlookers  think  he  could  pull 
two  such  loads,  and  say  he  has  a  great  engine ;  while  the 
engineer  of  muscle  would  back  up  and  jerk  his  engine 
around  a  half  dozen  times  before  he  could  make  the 
coupling,  then  with  a  jerk  and  a  snort  he  yanks  the  sepa- 
rator out  of  the  holes,  and  the  onlookers  think  he  has 
about  all  he  can  pull. 

Now,  these  are  facts,  and  they  can  not  be  put  too 
strongly,  and  if  you  are  going  to  depend  on  your  muscle 
to  run  your  engine,  do  n't  -  k  any  more  money  than  you 
would  get  at  any  other  day  labor. 

You  are  not  expected  to  become  an  expert  all  at  once. 
Three  things  are  essential  to  be  able  to  handle  a  traction 
engine  as  it  should  be  handled. 

First,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  throttle.  I  do  n't 
mean  that  you  should  simply  know  how  to  pull  it  open 
and  shut  it.     Any  boy  can  do  that.     But  I  mean  that  you 
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should  be  a  good  judge  of  the  amount  of  power  it  will 
require  to  do  what  you  may  wish  to  do,  and  then  give  it 
the  amount  of  throttle  tliat  it  will  require  and  no  more. 
To  illustrate  this  I  will  give  you  an  instance. 

An  expert  was  called  a  long  distance  to  see  an  engine 
that  the  operator  said  would  not  i>a\\  its  load  over  the 
hills  he  had  to  travel. 

The  first  pull  he  had  to  make  was  up  the  worst  lull  he 
had.  When  he  approached  the  grade  he  threw  off  the 
governor  belt,  opened  the  throttle  as  wide  as  he  could  get 
it,  and  made  a  run  for  the  hill.  The  result  was  tliat  he 
lifted  the  water  and  choked  the  engine  down  before  he 
was  half  way  up.  He  stepped  off  with  the  remark, 
"That  is  the  way  the  thing  does."  The  expert  then 
locked  the  hind  wheels  of  the  separator  with  a  timber,  and, 
without  raising  the  pressure  a  pound,  pulled  it  over  the 
hill.  He  gave  it  just  throttle  enough  to  pull  the  load, 
and  made  no  effort  to  hurry  it,  and  still  had  power  to 

spare. 

A  locomotive  engineer  makes  a  run  for  a  hill  in  order 
that  the  momentum  of  his  train  may  help  carry  him  over. 
It  is  not  so  with  a  traction  and  its  load  ;  the  momentum 
that  you  get  does  n't  push  very  hanl. 

The  engineer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  throttle  his 
engine  never  knows  what  it  will  do,  and  therefore  has  but 
Uttle  confidence  in  it ;   while   the   engineer  who  has  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  throttle  and  uses  it,  always 
has  iwwer  to  spare  and  has  perfect  confidence  in  his 
engine.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  can  do  and  what  he 
can  not  do. 

The  second  thing  for  you  to  know  is  to  get  on  to  the 
tricks  of  the  steer-wheel.  This  will  come  to  you  natu- 
rally, an  J  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  spend  much  time  on 
it.  All  new  beginners  make  the  mistake  of  turning  the 
wheel  too  often.  Remember  this— that  every  extra  turn 
to  the  right  requires  two  turns  to  the  left,  and  every  extra 
turn  to  the  left  requires  two  more  to  the  right ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  if  your  engine  is  fast  on  the  road. 

The  third  thing  for  you  to  learn  is  to  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  front  wheels  of  your  engine,  and  not  be  looking 
back  to  see  if  your  load  is  coming. 

In  making  a  difficult  turn,  you  will  find  it  very  much 
to  your  advantage  to  go  slow,  as  it  gives  you  much  better 
control  of  your  front  wheels,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  a 
beginner  to  continue  to  go  slow  until  he  has  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  handle  the  steer-wheel,  as  it  may 
keep  him  out  of  some  bad  scrapes. 

How  about  getting  into  a  hole?  Well,  you  are  not 
interested  half  as  much  in  knowing  how  to  get  into  a 
hole  as  you  are  in  knowing  how  to  get  out.  An  eni'iieer 
never  shows  the  stuff  he  is  made  of  to  such  good  advan- 
tage as  when  he  gets  into  a  hole ;  and  he  is  sure  to  get 
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there,  for  one  of  the  traits  of  a  traction  engine  is  its  natu- 
ral ability  to  find  a  soft  place  in  the  ground. 

Head  work  will   get  you  out  of  a  bad  place  quicker 
than  all  the  steam  you  can  get  in  your  boiler.     Never 
allow  the  drivers  to  turn  without  doing  some  good.     If 
you  are  in  a  hole,  and  you  are  able  to  turn  your  wheels, 
you  are  not  stuck  ;  but  do  n't  allow  your  wheels  to  slip, 
it  only  lets  you  in  deeper.     If  your  wheels  can't  get  a 
footing,  you  want  to  give  them   something  to  hold   to. 
Most  smart  engineers  will  tell  you  that  the  best  thing  is  a 
heavy  chain.     That   is  true.     So  are  gold   dollars   the 
best  things  to  buy  bread  with,  but  you  have  not  always 
got  the  gold  dollars  ;  neither  have  you  always  got  the 
chain.     Old  hay  or  straw  is  a  good  thing ;  old  rails  or 
timber  of  any  kind.     The  engineer  with  a  head  spends 
more  time  trying  to  get  his  wheels  to  hold  than  he  does 
trying  to  pull  out,  while  the  one  without  a  head  spends 
more  time  trying  to  pull  out  than  he  does  tr>-ing  to  secure 
a  footing  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  first  fellow  generally 
gets  out  the  first  attempt,  while  the  other  fellow  is  lucky 
if  he  gets  out  the  first  half-day. 

If  you  have  one  wheel  perfectly  secure,  do  n't  spoil  it 
by  starting  your  engine  until  you  have  the  other  just  as 

secure. 

If  you  get  into  a  place  where  your  engine  is  unable  to 
turn  its  wheels,  then  you  are  stuck,  and  the  only  thing  for 
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you  to  do  is  to  lighten  your  load  or  dig  out.     But  under 
all  circumstances  your  engine  should  be  given  the  benefit 

of  your  brain. 

All  traction  engines  to  be  practical  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  reversible.  To  accomplish  this,  the  link  with  the 
double  eccentric  is  largely  used,  although  various  other 
devices  are  used  with  success.  As  they  all  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  either. 

The  main  object  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  run  his 
engine  either  backward  or  forward  at  will ;  but  the  link  is 
also  a  great  cause  of  economy,  as  it  enables  the  engineer 
to  use  the  steam  more  or  less  expansively,  as  he  may  use 
more  or  less  power,  and  especially  is  this  true  while  the 
engine  is  on  the  road,  as  the  power  required  may  vary, 
in  going  a  short  distance,  anywhere  from  nothing  in 
going  down  hill,  to  the  full  power  of  your  engine  in  going 

up. 

By  using  steam  expansively  we  mean  the  cutting  off  of 
the  steam  from  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  has  traveled 
a  certain  part  of  its  stroke.  The  earlier  in  the  stroke 
this  is  accomplished,  the  more  benefit  you  get  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam. 

The  reverse  on  traction  engines  is  usually  arranged  to 
cut  off  at  \,  ^,  or  f .  To  illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
«  cutting  off"  at  \,  |,  or  f ,  we  will  suppose  the  engine  has 
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a  twelve-inch  stroke.     The  piston  begins  its  stroke  at  the 
end  of  cylinder,  and  is  driven  by  live  steam  through  an 
open  port  three  inches,  or  one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  when 
the  port  is  closed  by  the  valve  shutting  the  steam  from 
the  boiler,  and  the  piston  is  driven  the  remainmg  mne 
inches  of  its  stroke  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam. 
By  cutting  off  at  ^  we  mean  that  the  piston  is  driven  half 
its  stroke,  or  six  inches,  by  live  steam,  and  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the   steam   the  remaining  six  inches  5  by  f  a^ 
mean  that  live  steam  is  used  nine  inches  before  cuttmg  ott, 
and  expansively  the  remaining  three  inches  of  stroke. 

Here  is  something  for  you  to  remember  :  "  The  ear  her 
in  the  stroke  you  cut  off,  the  greater  the  economy,  but  less 
the  power ;  the  later  you  cut  off,  the  less  the  economy 
and  greater  the  power." 

Suppose  we  go  into  this  a  little  farther.     If  you  are 
carrying  100  pounds  pressure  and  cut  off  at  i,  you  can 
readily  see  the  economy  of  fuel  and  water,  for  the  steam 
is  only  allowed   to  enter  the  cylinder  during  i  of  its 
stroke ;  but  by  reason  of  this,  you  only  gt>t  an  average 
pressure  on  the  piston  head  of  fifty-nine  pounds  through- 
out the  stroke.     But  if  this  is  sufficient  to  do  the  ^^ovk 
why  not  take  advantage  of  it  and  thereby  save  your  fue 
and  water  ?     Now,  with  the  same  pressure  as  before,  and 
cutting   off  at   h   yo»    1^^^'«    ^"^    average  pressure  on 
piston  head  of  eighty-four  pounds,  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent 
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in  economy  and  a  gain  of  forty-two  per  cent,  m  power. 
Cutting  otf  at  I  gives  you  an  average  pressure  of  ninety- 
six  pounds  throughout  the  stroke.  A  loss  on  cutting  off 
at  i  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  economy,  and  a  gain  of 
nearly  sixty-three  per  cent,  in  power,  show  that  the  most 
available  point  at  which  to  work  steam  expansively  is  at 
^  the  percentage  of  increase  of  power  does  not  equal 
,  'centage  of  loss  in  economy.     The  nearer  youbnng 

the  reverse  lever  to  center  of  quadrant,  the  earlier  will  the 
valve  cut  the  steam  and  less  will  be  the  average  pressure, 
while  the  farther  away  from  the  center,  the  later  in  the 
stroke  will  the  valve  cut  the  steam,  and  the  greater  the 
average  pressure,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  power. 
We  have  seen  engineers  drop  the  reverse  back  in  the  last 
notch  in  order  to  make  a  hard  pull,  and  were  unable  to 

tell  why  they  did  so.  j   .    •        * 

Now,  so  far  as  doing  the  work  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
absolutelv  necessary  that  you  know  this;  but  if  you  do 
know  it,Vou  are  more  likely  to  profit  by  it  and  thereby 
get  the  best  results  out  of  your  engine.  And  as  this  is 
our  object,  we  want  you  to  know  it,  and  be  benefited  by 
the  knowledge.  Suppose  you  are  on  the  road  with  your 
engine  and  load,  and  you  1  ave  a  stretch  of  nice  road. 
You  arc  carrying  a  good  heat'  of  steam  and  running  with 
lever  back  in  the  comer  or  lower  notch.  Now,  your  en- 
gine will  travel  along  its  regular  speed,  and  say  you  run 
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a  mile  this  way  and  fire  twice  in  making  it.  You  now 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  around  and  go  back  on  the  same 
road  with  one  fire  by  simply  hooking  the  lever  up  as  short 
as  will  allow  to  do  the  work.  Your  Pigine  will  make 
the  same  time  with  half  the  fuel  and  water,  simply  be- 
cause you  utilize  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  instead 
of  using  the  live  steam  from  boiler.  A  great  many  good 
engines  are  condemned  and  said  to  use  too  much  fuel,  and 
all  because  the  engineer  takes  no  pains  to  utilize  the 
steam  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  already  advised  you  to  carry  a  "high  prfi- 
sure  " — ^by  a  high  pressure  I  mean  anywhere  f-X)m  100  to 
120  pounds.  I  have  done  this  expecting  you  to  use  the 
steam  expansively  whenever  possible,  and  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  increases  very  rapidly  after  you  have 
reached  seventy  pounds.  Steam  at  eighty  pounds  used 
expansively  will  do  nine  times  the  work  of  steam  at  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Note  the  difference.  Pressure,  three  and  one- 
fifth  times  greater.  Work  performed,  nine  times  greater. 
I  give  you  these  facts  trusting  that  you  will  take  advantage 
of  them  ;  and  if  yjur  engine  at  100  or  110  pounds  will 
do  your  work,  cutting  off  at  J,  do  n'*  allow  it  to  cut  off  at 
J.  If  cutting  off  at  J  will  do  the  work,  do  n't  allow  it 
to  cut  off  at  I,  and  the  result  will  be  that  y.^u  will  do  the 
work  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  fuel,  and  no  one  will 
have  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  you  or  your  engine. 
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Now  ^e  have  given  you  the  three  points  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of  a  trac- 
tion engine.  We  went  through  it  with  you  when  running 
as  a  stationary  ;  then  we  gave  you  the  pointers  to  be  ob- 
served when  running  as  a  traction  or  road  engine.  We 
have  also  given  you  hints  on  economy,  and  if  you  do  not 
already  know  too  much  to  follow  our  advice,  you  can  get 
into  the  field  with  a.  engine  and  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
results. 

How  about  bad  bridges  ? 

Well,  a  bad  bridge  is  a  bad  thing,  and  you  can  not  be 
too  careful.  When  you  have  questionable  bridges  to  cross 
over,  you  should  provide  yourself  with  good  hard-,vood 
planks.  If  you  can,  have  them  sawed  to  order,  have  them 
three  inches  in  the  center  and  tapering  to  two  inches  at 
the  ends.  You  should  have  two  of  these  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  two  2  x  12  planks  about  eight  feet  long  ; 
the  short  ones  for  culverts,  and  for  helping  with  the 
longer  ones  in  crossing  longer  bridges. 

An  ene^ne  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop  from  a  set 
of  planks  do\,n  on  to  the  floor  of  bridge.  This  is  why  I 
advocate  four  planks.  Don't  hesitate  to  use  the  plank. 
You  had  better  plank  a  dozen  bridges  that  don't  need  it 
t'.ian  to  attempt  to  cross  one  that  does  need  it.  You  will 
also  find  it  very  convenient  to  carry  at  least  fifty  feet  of 
good  heavy  rope.     Do  n't  attempt  to  pull  across  a  dowbt- 
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ful  bridge  with  the  separator  or  tank  hooked  directly  to 
the  engine.  It  is  dangerous.  Here  is  where  you  want 
the  rope.  An  engine  should  be  run  across  a  bad  bridge 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  and  not  allowed  to  jerk.  In 
extreme  cases  it  is  better  to  run  across  by  liand  ;  do  n't  do 
this  but  once  ;  get  after  tlie  road  supervisors. 


SAND. 

An  engineer  wants  a  sufficient  amount  of  "  sand,"  but 
he  does  n't  want  it  in  the  road.  However,  you  will  find  it 
there,  and  it  is  the  meanest  road  you  will  have  to  travel. 
A  bad  sand  road  requires  considerable  sleight  of  hand  on 
the  i)art  of  the  engineer  if  he  wishes  to  pull  much  of  a 
load  through  it.  You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to 
keep  your  engine  as  straight  as  ixjssible,  as  you  are  not  so 
liable  to  start  one  wheel  to  slipping  any  sooner  than  the 
other.  Never  attempt  to  "  wiggle  "  through  a  sand  bar, 
and  do  n't  try  to  hurry  through  ;  be  satisfied  with  going 
slow,  just  as  long  as  you  are  going.  An  eng.  le  will  stand 
a  certain  sjieed  through  sand,  and  the  moment  you  attempt 
to  increase  that  speed  you  break  its  footing,  and  then 
you  are  gone.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  few  bundles 
of  hay  is  about  the  best  thing  you  can  use  under  your 
drivers  in  order  to  get  started  again.  But  don't  lose 
your  temper ;  it  won't  help  the  sand  any. 


PART  EIGHTH. 
DIFFEEENT  TEACnON  EI^GINES. 


In  the  following  pages  I  will  give  you  a  s.  ort  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers*  latest  designs  in 
traction  engines. 

THE   "ECMPSE"  traction   ENGINE. 

In  this  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Frick  Co.,  a  sepa- 
rate steel  frame  has  been  provided  for  the  support  of  the 
driving  wheels,  the  front  wheels,  the  engine,  etc.,  and  on 
this  frame  rests  also  the  boiler,  supported  on  slidmg 
joints.  By  this  arrangement  the  boiler  is  relieved  not 
only  of  all  outside  strains  due  to  the  mounting  of  the  ma- 
chinery directly  on  the  boiler  shell,  but  also  of  internal 
strains  due  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  its  various 


The  boiler,  of  the  regular  locomotive  type,  is  provided 
with  a  large  fire-box  and  an  ample  supply  of  tubes.  The 
crown-sheet  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  well  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  whether  the  engine  is  going  up  a  steep 
grade  or  going  down. 
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The  smokestack  is  located  in  the  front,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cone-shaped  screen  for  spark  arrester.  A 
cross-head  pump  and  a  Pcnberthy  injector  are  used. 
The  water-tanks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  are  sup- 
ported directly  on  the  steel  frame  and  located  in  front  of 
the  driving-wheel. 

The  engine,  of  the  center  crank  type,  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  boiler.  It  is  independently  supported  on  a  steel 
frame  spanning  the  boiler  and  fire-box  and  riveted  to  the 
side  of  the  main  frame.  The  cylinder  end  rests  loosely 
on  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  Cylinder,  bed-plate,  cross- 
head,  and  slides  are  made  of  cast-iron ;  and  cross-head 
gibs,  crank-shaft  bearingf^,  check-valves  and  connecting- 
rod  boxes  are  gun  metal.  The  gears  are  all  cast-iron. 
Steel  is  used  for  the  main  axle,  the  countershaft,  the 
crank  shaft,  the  piston  rod,  the  pump  plunger  and   the 

valve  stems. 

The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  to  the  mam 
axle  by  means  of  a  direct  train  of  gears  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  compensating  gear.  The  compensating  gear  is 
so  arranged  that  by  pulling  on  a  lever  the  two  driving- 
wheels  are  locked  together.  It  is  hardly  necessarj-  to 
point  out  the  value  of  this  device  when  pulling  out  of  a 

bad  place. 

The  connection  between  the  main  gears  and  the  driving- 
wheels  is  accomplished  by   means  of    four   spiral  steel 
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springs  in   order  to   prevent  as  much   as  possible    any 
sudden  blows  on  gears  and  shafts. 

Tn  place  of  the  usual  locomotive  links  a  special  revers- 
1..J,  gear  is  used.  It  is  of  a  simple  construction  and  con- 
tains very  few  parts. 

Most  of  the  wearing  parts  are  encased  in  dust-free  covers, 
and  provided  with  self-oiling  device?.  The  cylinder  is 
oiled  by  a  sight-feed  lubricator. 

The  steering  chains  operated  by  the  steering  wheel  and 
a  worm  gear  are  attached  to  the  front  axle  by  means  of 
spiral  steel  springs.  This  way  of  attaching  the  chains 
allows  the  front  axle  to  move  a  little  when  a  small  obstacle 
in  the  road  is  ercountered,  but  compels  it  to  resume  its 
original  position  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  ha*"  been  passed. 
It  also  prevents  a  great  deal  of  vibration. 

The  brake  is  applied  directly  on  the  main  axle  and  is 
of  the  steel  band  type.  The  fly-wheel  is  provided  with  a 
friction  clutch  and  the  location  is  such  that  the  belt  can 
be  run  to  the  front  as  well  as  to  the  rear  of  the  machine. 
The  engineer's  platform  is  mounted  on  springs.  Steering 
wheel  brake,  reversing  gear,  throttle  valve,  whistle,  pump, 
injector,  blower,  water-gauge,  friction  clutch,  dampers,  etc., 
can  all  be  reached  from  this  place. 

The  traction  wheels'  spokes  are  made  of  rolled  steel  and 
riveted  to  the  rim.  Holes  are  provided  in  the  rim  for  inser- 
tion of  special  spurs  in  order  to  prevent  slipping  on  frozen 
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roads,  or  can  be  used  for  the  attachment  of  si)ecial  large  mud 
cleats  in  case  such  should  be  wantetl. 

THE    AULTMAN   CO.'s   TR ACTION    ENGINE. 

This  engine  has,  like  the  previous  one,  the  boiler  and 
all  the  machinery  supported  on  an  indeiiendent  steel  frame 
built  up  of  structural  steel  consisting  mostly  of  I  beams 
riveted  together.  As  shown  in  the  cuts,  see  Figs.  2\i  and  27, 
the  engines  have  been  placed  directly  on  this  frame  in  front 
of  the  fire-box  and  underneath  the  boiler.  This  construc- 
tion not  only  relieves  the  boiler  of  all  external  strains,  but 
also  brings  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine  closer 
to  the  road ;  that  is,  makes  it  less  top-heavy,  which  is  a  very 
good  feature  for  any  traction  rngine. 

The  front  end  of  the  frame  is  connected  wit!  the  fifth 
wheel  or  "saddle"  by  means  of  arched  girders  or  "goose 
necks,"  allowing  the  front  wheels  to  turn  completely  around 
if  wanted  and  also  giving  to  the  whole  frame  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  which  is  very  desirable. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  work  of  steering  the  front  axle 
"saddle"  has  been  furnished  with  ball  bearings. 

The  placing  of  the  front  wheels  ahead  of  the  boiler  has 
necessarily  produced  a  somewhat  longer  wheel  base  than 
if  the  ooiler  itself  had  been  used  for  the  supiwrt  of  the 
front  axle,  but  the  great  angle  through  which  the  front 
wheels  can  be  turnwl  more  than  balances  this  disadvantage. 
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The  boiler  is  of  the  locomotive  type  with  the  smoke- 
stack in  front  when  coal  or  wood  is  to  be  used  for  fuel. 
The  return  tubular  type  with  the  smokestack  in  the  rear 
is  furnished  when  the  fuel  is  to  be  straw.  The  fire-box 
is  completely  surrounded  by  water,  and  has  the  fire  and 
the  ash  door  set  in  a  removable  cast-iron  frame.  Prac- 
tically the  same  fittings  aie  furnished  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Eclipse  Traction  Engine. 

Two  independent  engines  with  cranks  at  quarters  and 
four  bearings  are  used.  I  will  say  here  that  the  advan- 
tage of  using  two  engines  with  cranks  at  quarters  on  a 
traction  engine  over  the  single  crank  engine  is  quite 
marked.  The  locomotive  engineers  have  a  long  time  ago 
recognized  this,  and  today  nearly  every  locomotive  is 
therefore  furnished  with  two  engines.  To  illustrate  this 
the  following  two  diagrams  have  l)een  prepared.  Refer- 
ing  to  Fig.  28,  which  represents  a  diagram  of  a  single  crank 
engine  during  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  of  its  fly-wheel, 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  represent  positions  of  the 
crank.  The  figures  placed  opposite  those  letters  represent 
the  pressure  of  the  crank-ro<l  on  the  main  shaft  in  these 
various  positions.  Supposing  that  the  amount  of  pressure 
exerted  in  the  position  A  is  100  as  per  diagram,  then  the 
pressure  is  zero  when  the  crank  is  in  position  E  or  passing 
through  the  dead  center.  At  the  position  B  the  pressure 
is  then  75,  at  C  50,  etc.     Suppose,  now,  ^iiat  instead  of 
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the  single  crank  engine  we  substitute  two  engines  with 
cranks  at  quarters  having  together  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  the  previous  single  engine.  Referring  to  Fig. 
29,  rpp'-esenting  a  diagram  of  two  single  crank  engines  with 
cranks  at  quarters  during  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  and 
allowing  the  letters  A  and  A',  B  and  B',  etc.,  to  represent 
the  positions  of  the  cranks  at  the  same  instant,  then  the  fig- 
ures set  opposite  those  letters  will  also  represent  the  pres- 
sures on  the  main  shaft  in  those  various  jjositions  at  that 
instant. 

As  we  supposed  above  that  the  total  amount  of  ^wwer 
to  be  furnished  by  these  two  engines  should  be  cqur' 
to  the  amount  of  power  furnished  by  the  single  eng  ;  ., 
it  follows  that  each  individual  engine  needs  only  to  fun.  ^;: 
one-half  the  power.  By  looking  at  the  diagram  we  film, 
therefore,  that  the  jwwer  exerted  in  the  position  A  is  in 
this  case  only  50,  at  B  37|,  at  D  121,  and  at  E  zero  for 
the  one  engine.  The  figures  for  the  other  engine  at  the 
same  positions  commencing  with  A'  (where  it  is  zero)  is 
at  B'  12i,  at  D'  37 1,  and  at  E'  50.  As  the  two  cranks 
are  connected  together,  the  total  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
main  shaft  is,  therefore,  represented  by  adding  together  the 
amount  of  pressure  which  each  engine  exerts  in  correspond- 
ing pQsitions.  Doing  this  we  find,  as  the  diagrara  shows, 
that  the  total  amount  of  pressure  will  be  50  in  all  those 
positions.     If  we  now  go  back  to  the  first  diagram  repre- 
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senting  the  single  crank  engine,  we  find  that  in  the  posi- 
tion A  the  power  exerted  was  1  %,  whereas  in  this  case  we 
have  only  50  for  the  double  engine.     At  the  position  B 
the  single  crank  engine  exerts  a  pressure  of  75,  whereas 
the  double  crank  engine  only  shows  50.     At  the  position 
C  both  engines  show  the  same  amount  of  pressure,  or  50. 
At  position  D  the  f'ngle  crank  engine  has  dropped  to  25, 
but  the  double  crank  engine  still  remains  50.     At  position 
E  the  single  crank  engine  exerts  zero  power,  whereas  the 
double  crank  engine  still  shows  50.     A  careful  study  of 
the  above  shows  that,  though  the  total  amount  of  power 
developed  by  the?,  two  classes  of  engines  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  distribution  of  this  power  during  the  quarter  of  a  revo- 
lution is  very  materially  different.     The  double  engine  ex- 
erts nearly  a  uniform  amount  of  power  during  this  period, 
whereas  in  the  single  engine  the  power  varies  from  a  max- 
imum of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  double  engine  to 
a  minimum  of  zero.     This  lack  of  uniformity  as  well  as 
the  absolute  dead  center  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
single  crank  engine  by  the  fly-wheel.     The  double  crank 
engine  can,  therefore,  theoretically  do  without  the  fly-wheel. 
From  the  al)ove  we  can  see  why  the  double  engine  with 
cranks  at  quarters  is  preferable  for  traction  purposes. 

The  crank-shaft  in  this  engine  is  of  the  built-up  type, 
allowing  the  use  of  lai^e  bearings.  The  valves  are  bal- 
anced and  the  standard  "  locomotive  link"  reversing  gear 
Is  used. 
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Due  to  the  position  of  the  engines,  all  their  parts  are  well 
protected,  easy  to  inspect,  oil,  and  clean. 

The  height  of  the  driving  pulley  on  the  engine  shaft  is 
convenient  for  handling  the  main  belt  directly  from  the 
ground  without  climbing,  and  its  position  is  such  that 
there  is  no  inteference  between  the  belt  and  any  part  of 
the  traction  engine.     . 

Thp  power  is  transmitted  from  the  engine  shaft  to  the 
traction  wheels  in  a  straight  line  through  a  train  of  spur 
gears,  and  the  engine  is  provided  with  a  set  of  double 
speed  gears.  The  differential  or  compensating  gear  is 
placed  inside  the  traction  wheel.  The  manufacturer  of 
this  engine  u^3s  cast-steel  fore  gears  and  pinions.  The 
traction  wheels  are  of  the  built-up  type  with  rolled  steel 
rims  and  forge<l  steel  spokes  and  the  mud  cleats  are  of 
malleable  cast-iron  riveted  to  the  rims. 


THE  NEW  GIANT  ENGINE. 

This  traction  engine,  which  is  built  by  the  North  "West 
Thresher  Co.,  has  all  its  machinery  mounted  directly  on 
the  boiler  shell.  As  usual  with  such  a  mounting,  this 
engine  has  a  very  short  wheel  base  and  can  therefore  make 
very  short  turns.  The  boiler  is  of  the  return  tubular  flue 
type,  with  a  fire-box  inside  the  large  flue.  Fig.  30 
shows  a  longitudinal  sectional  view  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
end  view  shows  the  location  of  the  return  flues.     The 
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Shelby  seamless  tubes  are  used  for  the  return  flues,  which 
are  all  located  under  the  water-line. 

The  smokestack  is  located  in  the  rear  over  the  fire- 
door,  and  has  the  upper  part  hinged  in  order  to  allow  the 
engine  to  pass  under  low  bridges.  A  half  sphencal 
spark  arrester  is  generally  attached. 

This  company  furnishes  a  Penberthy  injector  and  a 
Clark  independent  steam-pump  with  their  engines. 

The  exhaust  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
either  be  directed  through  the  feed-water  heater  or  turned 
into  the  stack,  or  k  may  even  be  divided  between  the  two 
so  that  both  can  be  used  at  the  same  time.  The  exhaust 
nozzle  is  fixed  and  draught  is  regulated  by  directing  more 
or  less  of  the  exhaust  steam  into  the  heater.  Two  safety- 
valves  are  generallv  usetl,  which  are  set  for  two  different 
pressures;  that  is,  one  of  the  safay-valvcs  blows  off  be- 
fore the  other. 

The  water-tank  is  placc<l  on  top  of  the  boiler  over  the 
front  wheels,  and  is  furnished  with  a  steam  syphon. 

The  engine,  either  simple  or  compound,  is  of  the  side 
crank  type  with  cvHnders,  piston-head,  cross-head,  crank- 
disc,  geanngs.  etc.,  of  cast-iron.  The  connecting  rod, 
shafts,  and  crank-pin  are  made  of  steel. 

The  Woolf  valve  gear,  Gardner  spring  governor,  sight- 
feed  cylinder  lubricator,  and  solid  oil-ctips  are  used. 
The  fly-wheel  is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch.     All 
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levers  and  handles  as  well  as  pump  and  injector  can  be 
operated  from  the  engineer's  platform. 

The  transmission  of  iK)Wor  from  the  engine  shaft  to  the 
traction  wheels  is  accomplished  by  a  train  of  spur  gears. 
In  this  train  of  gears  is  also  introduced  the  compensating 
gear,  which  is  provided  with  bevel  steel  pinions  enclosed 
in  a  shell.  On  the  outside  of  this  shell  acts  a  solid  steel 
band  as  brake. 

The  traction  wheels  are  of  large  diameter  with  broad 
rolled-steel  tires.  All  spokes  and  braces  are  also  made  of 
steel.  The  steering  chains  as  well  as  the  draw-bar  have 
strong  spiral  steel  springs  introduced  between  the  points 
of  attachment  and  themselves.  Steel  springs  are  also  sup- 
porting the  rear  axles. 

THE    REEVES   TRACTION    ENGINE. 

This  engine,  like  the  previous  one,  has  all  the  machinery 
mounted  on  the  boiler  shell.  The  rear  axle  as  well  as  the 
countershaft  is  supported  on  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  and  this 
results  in  a  somewhat  longer  wheel-base  than  what  is  gen- 
erally found  in  traction  engines  of  this  type. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  locomotive  type  of  "water  bottom" 
pattern  ;  that  is,  the  fire-box  is  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
sides.  When  engines  have  to  be  furnished  for  the  use  of 
straw  or  oil,  as  fuel,  special  arrangements  of  the  fire-box  are 
used.    The  most  notable  feature  is  the  introduction  in  the 
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fire-box  of  a  fire-brick  arch  made  in  sections  and  provided 
with  a  socket-joint,  which  permits  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  arch  without  injurj-.  This  arch  protects 
the  crown-sheei  as  well  as  the  front  end  of  the  tubes  from 

the  direct  -iame. 

This  company's  traction  engines  are  generally  furnl.-  hed 
with  special  rocking  grates  very  similar  in  constniction  to 
the  rocking  grates  used  in  some  of  the  ger  house  furnaces 
and  just  as  easy  to  handle.  The  cont  Acr  lever  is  operated 
from  the  engineer's  platform.  The  smokestack  is  located 
in  front,  and  immediately  behind  it  is  placed  tho  steam  dome. 
This  is  made  somewhat  higher  than  what  is  generally  found 
to  be  the  practice  in  order  to  insure  dry  steam. 

Both  an  injector  and  an  independent  steam  pump  are 
furnished  as  well  as  an  exhaust  heater. 

A  cylindrical  water-tank  is  placed  alongside  of  the  fire- 
box and  permanently  piped  both  to  injector  and  pump. 

The  engine  is  of  the  double-cylinder  center-crank 
type  with  cranks  at  right  angles.  This  results,  as  previ- 
ously explained,  in  a  machine  with  no  dead  centers. 
Each  engine  is  complete  and  separate  from  the  other, 
being  only  connected  together  by  the  crank-shaft.  For 
each  engine  is  provided  an  independent  steam-chest, 
steam-valve,  piston-head,  cross-head,  connecting-rod,  etc. 
Only  one  governor  of  the  horizontal  type,  one  hrottle- 
valve,  and  one  steam-pipe  is  used  for  both  engines.     The 
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steam-pipe  branches  to  each  engine  below  the  throttle- 
valve.  The  cylinder,  the  frame,  and  the  main  bearing 
are  all  contained  in  one  solid  casting  for  each  engine,  and 
both    engines   are  securely  fastened  to   the  same  boiler 

saddle. 

The  crank-shaft  is  made  of  a  steel  forging  in  one  p-ece 
and  machined  to  size.  The  cross-head  is  provided  with 
adjustable  shoes.  A  reversing  gear  as  well  as  an  expan- 
sion controlling  gear  of  special  construction  operated  by  a 
lever  in  the  cab  is  used. 

All  fittings,  such  as  sight-feed  lubricator,  steam  gauge, 
water-glass,  etc.,  are  made  of  brass. 

The  main  pulley  is  located  on  the  crank-shaft  and  on 
the  same  side  as  the  steering-wheel.  The  driving-wheels 
are  connected  by  a  train  of  spur-gears  to  the  engine  shaft. 
They  are  cast  soUd  and  provided  with  steel  spokes  cast 
inu>  the  hub  and  rims.  The  surface  and  the  mud  cleats 
have  been  chilled.  The  axle  turns  with  the  driving-wheels, 
und  a  compensating  gear  is  introduced  between  it  and  the 

engine  shaft. 

If  an  engine  of  very  high  economy  in  regard  to  fuel  is 
wanted,  these  engines  are  arranged  to  be  cross-compounded. 
In  this  case  a  special  valve-gear  is  fumishwl,  which  allows 
the  engine  to  be  used  as  a  single  engine  with  double  cylin- 
ders but  of  larger  power.  When  the  cross-compound  en- 
gine is  used  in  the  latter  way,  the  economy  is,  of  course, 
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^  steel  with 
-box  and 
1  the  en- 


no  gm  "r  than  that  of  a  mu,    •  engine.     1  ig.  34  shows  a 
cut  of  tills  vaU  •  gear. 

THE  COLKAN  TRACTION   ENGINE. 

This  is  another  engine  of  the  same  type  as  th,-  prp- 
X  io«s  ones  just  described,  Imving  all  its  nr«  ..i.>  ry  nu.i  ^ 
din-etly.n  the  lM>iler  shell.  Tt  ha«  th  me  advanta^  a.s 
my^x  en^^.ncs  c    this  class  h.ve ;    ^at  -heel  ba.c  is 

very  short. 

The]    Uer,  of  the  locomotive  t>        ^  b«J! 

double-i      teil  seams,  and  has  -at. 
rocking  ^'rates.     The  latter  ar         arol     I 
m  leer's  platform  by  mean-  of         t-r. 

The  smokestPck  is  iu  f  at  i  tl  steaai  dome  has  a 
relatively  large  steam  .pac  ^  e  xm  A  fittings  are  supplied. 
iTie  engines,  of  the  C  liss  s*  ontained  type  with  doube 
cylinder  and  crank  at  martv..,  are  mounted  side  by  side 
on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Tl  >  steam-chest  and  the  cylinder 
are  cast  in  one  piece.  \^  mk-shaft  is  made  of  a  solid 
steel-forging  machine  r  dimensions.     The  loco- 

motive reversinjr   lin  ''^ntal   governor,  sight-feed 

lubricator,  etc.,  t  ■  all  ...rd.  The  fly-wheel  or  pulley 
is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  so  arrange,  that  it  C4in 
be  oonverted  into  a  solid  pulley  by  the  shifting  of  a  pin 
and  the  tightening  of  a  set  screw,  which  operation  practic- 
ally makes  a  solid  connf>ction  between  the  traction  pinion, 
the  fly-wheel,  and  the     .gine  shaft. 
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The  water-tank  is  placed  in  front  on  top  of  the  boiler 
and  surrounds  the  smokestack.  The  driving-wheels  have 
steel  rims  and  spokes  and  are  connected  to  the  engine 
through  spur-gearing.  In  this  train  of  gears  is  inserted 
the  oompen  ating  gear,  which  has  bevel  steel  pinions. 

BUFFALO  PITTB  CO.  TRACTION   ENGINE. 

This  company  mounts  also  the  machinery  directly  or  the 
boiler  shell  and  secures,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  a  short 
wheel  base. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  locomotive  type,  with  Shelby's  cold 
drawn  seamless  tubes  aud  full  water  bottom.  On  the 
water  bottom  the  fire  is  dumped  instead  of  dumping  it 
directly  on  the  ground,  thereby  preventing  the  starting  of 
fiers.  The  boiler  can  be  arranged  for  burning  either  coal, 
wood,  or  straw.  When  only  straw  is  to  be  used  for  fuel,  the 
return  tubular  flue  type  of  boiler  is  generally  used.  What- 
ever the  type  of  boiler  may  be,  a  fire-brick  arch  is  put  in 
the  r  re-box  as  well  as  special  svraw-buming  grate  bars. 

All  longitudinal  seams  are  double-riveted.  The  steam 
space  has  been  made  relatively  lai^  and  so  has  the  dome 
in  order  to  secure  as  dry  steam  as  possible. 

Both  a  pump  and  an  injector  are  furnished,  and  have 
been  so  arranged  that  either  can  be  used  for  fiUmg  the 
tank  as  well  as  taking  water  for  the  boiler  from  the  tank 

The  tank,  holding  about  100  gallons  of  water  is  of  steel 
and  located  on  the  front  of  the  Iwiler. 
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Fia.  37.— Enoink  Plan, 


Fio.  38.— End  Vibw. 
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Two  independent  engines  of  the  center-crank  self-con- 
tained type  are  mounted  side  by  side.  Each  has  its  own 
steam-chest,  piston-rod,  cross-head,  connecting-rod,  etc. 
Figs,  37  and  38  give  you  a  view  of  the  engine.  The  cylin- 
ders are  fastened  together  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  and 
have  the  steam-chests  located  on  the  outside.  The  cylin- 
ders and  the  guides,  cast  in  one  piece,  are  bored  out  together 
and  therefore  always  in  line.  Due  to  the  construction  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine  are  always  well  protected,  and 
can  be  very  easily  inspected,  oiled,  and  cleaned.  The  gov- 
ernor is  of  the  vertical  type,  and  is  driven  by  a  small  belt 
from  a  little  counter-sliaft  located  on  the  front  part  of  the 
guides.  (See  Fig.  36.)  It  is  mounted  on  the  pipe  flange 
just  before  the  steam-pipe  branches  to  the  cylinders. 

The  locomotive  reversing  links  are  used.  The  crank- 
shaft is  made  of  a  steel  forging  with  cranks  at  quarters  and 
is  provided  with  self-oiling  attachments.  A  train  of  spur- 
gears  transmits  the  power  from  the  engine  to  the  driving- 
wheels.  In  this  train  is  introduced  the  compensating  gear 
containing  three  bevel  pinions.  The  maker  claims  that 
this  number  is  preferable,  as  it  prevents  the  rocking  motion 
and  therefore  reduces  the  wear. 

The  traction  wheels  are  of  the  built-up  type  with  broad 
rolled  steel  rims  and  flat  steel  spokes  riveted  to  the  rim 
and  the  hub.  Large  mud-cleats  are  also  riveted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  rim  of  the  wheels.  The  fly-wheel  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  friction  clutch. 
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THE    HUBER    TRAmON    ENGINE. 

This  engine  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  previous  ones 
which  are  using  their  boilers  as  frames  for  supporting  the 
machiner}'.  The  wheel  base  is  for  this  reason  very  short. 
This  (company  uses  the  return  tubular  type  of  boiler  with 
the  fire-box  inside  the  large  central  tube  and  with  the  smoke- 
stack in  the  rear.     It  has  a  special  superheating  device  (see 


Pio.  40.— The  "  Hubkb  "  Boilbs. 

Fig.  40)  consisting  of  a  double  tube,  the  outer  one  reach- 
ing from  the  steam  dome  down  into  the  large  fire-tube, 
and  the  inner  one,  constituting  the  steam  delivery  pipe, 
starting  near  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one,  carries  the  super- 
heated stea;n  through  the  dome  to  thti  engine.  The  com- 
bustion chamber  in  the  front  is  provided  with  a  hinged 
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door  on  which  the  M'ater-tank  is  mounted.  By  swinging 
back  this  door  all  the  tubes  are  exposed  and  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  insjiecteil. 

The  smokestack  is  constructed  of  several  layers  of  sheet- 
iron  with  air-spaces  between,  which  construction  leaves  the 
outside  surface  of  the  stack  relatively  cool. 

A  variable  exhaust  is  secured  by  having  the  exhaust 
nozzle  divided  by  a  central  partition  in  two  compartments 


Fio.  41.— The  Spring  Draw  Bar. 

and  regulating  the  amount  of  steam  blowing  through  one 
of  them  by  a  valve. 

A  cros.s-hoad  pump,  a  syphon  (see  Fig.  16),  and  an  in- 
jector take  care  of  the  water-supply. 

The  engine  is  of  the  side-crank  single-cylinder  type,  with 
cylinder,  guide,  and  crank-shaft  bearings  all  in  one  casting. 
It  has  a  belt-driven  horizontal  governor  and  the  Huber 
reversing  gear.     The  connection  between  the  crank -shaft 
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and  the  driving-wheel  consists  of  a  train  of  spur-ge.  .a.     In 
this  train  of  gears  is  also  included  a  compensating  gear  which 


Fio.  4;:.— vSpbing  MooNTiKa. 


Pio.  43. — Srction  of  Htm. 


is  constructed  with  spur-gears  for  pinions.    This  compensat- 
ing gear  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  and  covered  by  a  steel  plate, 
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making  it  jierfecth  diist-free.  Betveen  the  last  gear  and 
the  driving-wheels  four  spiral  springs  are  introduced. 
Springs  are  also  used  lietvveen  the  drivers  and  the  axle  (see 
Fig.  43),  between  the  front  axle  and  the  boiler  (see  Fig. 
42),  and  between  the  draw-bar  and  the  engine  (see  Fig. 

41). 

The  driving-wheels  are  of  the  built-up  type  with  fiat  drop 
forged-steel  spokes  and  rolled  steel  rims.  The  axle  is  square, 
does  not  revolve,  and  passes  under  the  boiler  from  one  wheel 
to  the  other. 


THE   POBT   HURON  TRACTION   ENGINE. 

This  engine  is  built  by  the  "*ort  Huron  Engine  and 
Thresher  Co.,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  one  just 
describetl ;  that  is,  it  has  all  its  machinery  mounted  on  the 
boiler  and  also  a  short  wheel  base. 

The  boiler  Injlongs  to  the  locomotive  type  with  smoke- 
stack in  front.  The  fire-box  has  a  circular  bottom  and  is 
water-jacketed  all  around.  The  waist  seam,  connecting 
the  fire-box  to  the  boiler,  is  double  riveted  and  the  tubes 
are  lapweldctl  with  a  copper  ferrule  for  tightener  between  the 
tubes  and  the  tube  sheet.  The  furnace  door  and  its  frame 
are  of  cast-iron  and  bolted  to  the  fire-box,  allowing  it  to  be 
removed  for  repair.     The  smoke-box  is  relatively  long. 

A  cross-head  pump  with  condensing  heater  and  an  in- 
jector furnish  the  boiler  with  water. 
11 
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The  engine  is  of  tlie  side  orank  tyix;  with  a  girder-like 
f  \.me  and  bored  guides.  Instead  of  the  usuul  slide  valve 
of  the  D  type  this  conipany  niukes  use  of  four  independent 
valves  of  the  poppet  type,  resulting  in  a  square  cut-off  very 
similar  to  the  cut-off  of  the  Corliss  engine.  The  valve  (see 
Fig.  45)  consists  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  body  with  circular 
discs  on  each  end  fitting  the  valve  seats.  The  disc  on  the 
boiler  side  is  of  a  little  larger  area  than  the  one  on  the  cyl- 
inder side,  thus  keeping  the  valve  seatetl  by  the  excess  of 
steam  pressure  due  to  this  difference  in  area  and  assisted  by 
a  light  spring.  The  valves  are  operatetl  by  cams  on  a  cyl- 
indrical rotating  shaft  deriving  its  motion  from  the  crank- 
shaft by  means  of  bevel  gears.  (See  Fig.  46.)  This  shaft 
opens  and  closes  the  valves  at  the  right  time  by  the  cams 
operating  on  the  stems  of  the  valve.  The  reversing  as  well 
as  the  regulating  of  the  engine  is  accomplished  by  shifting 
this  shaft  along  its  own  axle  by  means  of  a  lever  in  the 
cab. 

A  key-way  in  the  bevel  gears  and  a  key  in  the  sliaft 
keeps  them  always  in  the  right  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  This  valve  gear  allows  the  valves  to  be  kept  wide 
open  as  long  as  wanted  and  then  cuts  off  very  quickly,  pre- 
venting all  wire  drawing  of  the  steam. 

A  train  of  spur-gears  connects  the  crank-shaft  with  the 
driver.  Each  driving-wheel  axle  is  supporteti  on  a  bracket 
listened  on  the  side  of  the  fire-box.     The  bracket  is  con- 
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nocted  with  the  brurkot  on  the  oi>p«)sitc  sitluof  tl^e  firc-l)ox 
bv  a  tie  nn\  under  tlu"  lutttoin  (m  o  Fi<:.  47).  The  driving- 
wIu'oIh  are  solid,  no  springs  luing  intorposwl  U'tween  them 
and  the  boiU't.  The  same  is  the  ca8(^  with  the  front  wheels. 
In  fact,  absence  of  springs  is  a  notable  feature  about  this 
engine. 
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Q.  How  do  you  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ? 

A.  Multiply  the  diameter  by   3  or,   more  correctly, 
by  ^. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  when  you 
know  the  circumference  ? 

A.  Multiply  by  318  and  divide  by  1000. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  area  of  a  circle  ? 

A.    Multiply  the  diameter  by  itself  and  multiply  the 
result  by  785  and  divide  by  1000. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  water? 

A.  Eight  and  one-third  pounds. 

Q.  How  many  gallons  are  contained  in  one  cubic  foot 
of  wacer? 

A.  Seven  and  one-half  gallons. 
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Q.  What  18  combustion  ? 

A.  A  chemical  corabinntion  of  oxygen  and  carbon. 

Q.  What  is  fire? 

A.  Fire  is  the   rapid  combustion  or  consuming 

organic  matter. 

Q.  What  is  water? 

A.  Water  is  a  compoimd  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
weight,  88^  parts  oxygen  to  11^  hydrogen.  It  has  its 
maximum  density  at  39  degrees  Fahr.,  changes  to  steam 
at  212  degrees,  and  to  ice  at  32  degrees. 

Q.  What  is  smoke  ? 

A.  It  is  unconsumed  carbon,  finely  divided,  escaping 

into  open  air. 

Q.  Is  excessive  smoke  a  waste  of  fuel  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  will  you  prevent  it? 

A.  Keep  a  thin  fire,  and  admit  cold  air  sufficient  to 
insure  perfect  combustion. 

Q.  What  is  low  water  as  applied  to  a  boiler  ? 

A.  It  is  when  the  water  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  parts 
exposed  to  the  flames. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  on  discovering  that  you 

have  low  water  ? 
A.  Pull  out  the  fire. 
Q.  Would  it  be  safe  to  open  the  safety-valve  at  such 

time? 
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A.  No. 


Q.  Why  not? 

A.  It  would  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  water  and  a 
larg^  portion  of  the  super-heated  water  would  Hash  into 
steam  and  cause  an  explosion. 

Q.  Why  do  boilers  sometimes  explode  just  on  the  point 

of  starting  the  engine? 

A.  Because  starting  the  engine  has  the  same  effect  as 
opening  the  safety-valve. 

Q.  Are  there  any  circumstances  under  which  an  engi- 
neer is  justified  in  allowing  the  water  to  get  low  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  they  sometimes  do  it? 
A.  From  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
Q.  May  not  an  engineer  be  deceived  in  the  gauge  of 
water  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  he  to  be  blamed  under  such  circumstances? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  if  he  is  deceived  by  it,  it  shows  he  has 

neglected  something. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  "  priming  "  ? 

A.  It  is  the  passing  of  water  in  visible  quantities  into 
the  cylinder  with  the  bteam. 

Q.  What  would  you   consider  the  first  duty  of  an 
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engineer  on  discovering  that  the  water  was  foaming  or 

priming? 

A.  Open  the  cylinder  cocks    '   once,  and  throttle  the 

steam. 

Q.  \V  hy  would  you  do  this  ? 

A.  Open  the  cocks  to  enable  the  water  to  escape,  and 
throttle  the  steam  so  that  the  water  would  settle. 

Q.  Is  foaming  the  same  as  priming? 

A.  Yes  and  no. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

A.  A  boiler  may  foam  without  priming,  but  it  can't 
prime  without  first  foaming. 

Q.  Where  will  you  first  discover  that  the  water  is 

foaming? 

A.  It  will  appear  in  the  glass  gauge,  the  glass  will 
have  a  milky  appearance,  and  the  water  will  seem  to  be 
running  down  from  the  top.  There  will  be  a  snapping  or 
cracking  in  the  cylinder  as  quick  as  priming  begins. 

Q.  What  causes  a  boiler  to  foam  ? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  causes.  It  may  come  from 
faulty  construction  of  boiler ;  it  may  have  insufficient 
steam  room.  It  may  be,  and  usudly  is,  from  the  use  of 
bad  water,  muddy  or  stagnant  water,  or  water  containing 
any  soapy  substance. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  after  being  bothered  in  this 

way? 
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A.  Clean  out  the  boiler  and  get  bt  ter  water  if  pos- 
sible. 

Q.  How  would  you  manage  your  pumps  while  the 

water  was  foaming? 

A.  Keep  them  running  full. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  extra  amount  of  water 
going  out  with  the  steam. 

Q.  What  is  "cushion?" 

A.  A  cushion  is  steam  retained  or  admitted  in  front  of 
the  piston  head  at  the  finish  of  stroke,  or  when  the  engine 
is  on  "  center." 

Q.  What  is  it  for? 

A.  It  helps  to  overcome  the  "  inertia  "  and  momentum 
of  the  reciproci  ting  parts  of  the  engine,  and  enables  the 
engine  to  pass  the  center  without  a  jar. 

Q.  How  would  you  increase  the  cushion  in  an  engine  ? 

A,  By  increasing  the  lead. 

Q.  What  is  lead  ? 

A.  It  is  the  amount  of  opening  the  port  shows  on 
steam  end  of  cylinder  when  the  engine  is  on  dead  center. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  for  giving  an  engine  the  proper 
lead? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Owing  to  their  variation  in  construction,  speed,  etc. 
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Q.  What  would  you  consider  the  proper  amount  of 
lead,  generally  ? 

A.  From  ^  to  •^. 

Q.  What  is  "lap?" 

A.  It  is  the  distance  the  valve  overlaps  the  steam  ports 
when  in  mid  position. 

Q.  What  is  lap  for? 

A.  In  order  that  me  steam  may  be  worked  expansively. 

Q.  When  does  expansion  occur  in  a  cylinder? 

A.  During  the  time  between  which  the  port  closes  and 
the  point  at  which  the  exhaust  opens. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  an  engine  if  the 
exhaust  opened  too  soon  ? 

A.  It  would  greatly  lessen  the  power  of  the  engine. 

Q.  What  effect  would  too  much  lead  have  ? 

A.  It  would  also  weaken  the  engine,  as  the  steam 
would  enter  before  the  piston  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  its  passing  the  center. 

Q.  What  is  the  stroke  of  an  engine  ? 

A.  It  is  the  distance  the  piston  travels  in  the  cylinder. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  speed  of  a  piston  a  minute  ? 

A.  Double  the  stroke,  and  multiply  it  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  a  minute.  Thus,  an  engine  with  a  twelve- 
inch  stroke  would  travel  twenty-four  inches,  or  two  feet,  at 
a  revolution.  If  it  made  200  revolutions  a  minute,  the 
travel  of  piston  would  be  400  feet  a  minute. 
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Q.  What  is  considered  a  horse-power  as  applied  to  an 

engine  ? 

A.  It  is  a  power  sufficient  to  lift  33,000  pounds  one 
foot  high  in  one  minute. 

Q.  What  is  the  indicated  horse-power  of  an  engine? 

A.  It  is  the  actual  work  done  by  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der as  shown  by  an  indicator. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  horse-power? 

A.  It  is  the  power  actually  given  oflF  by  the  driving 
belt  or  pulley. 

Q.  How  would  you  find  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  ? 

A.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  average  pres- 
sure less  five ;  multiply  this  pnxluct  by  the  number  of 
feet  the  pistt  ■  travels  in  a  minute  ;  divide  the  product  by 
33,000  ;  the  result  will  be  the  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

Q.  How  will  you  find  the  area  of  piston  ? 

A.  Square  the  diameter  of  piston,  and  multiply  it  by 
.7854. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  squaring  the  diameter  ? 

A.  Multiplying  it  by  itself.  If  a  cylinder  is  six  inches 
in  diameter,  36  multiplied  by  .7854  gives  the  area  in 
square  inches. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  average  pressure  ? 
A.  If  the  pressure  on  boiler  is  sixty  jiounds,  and  the 
engine  is  cutting  off  at  J  stroke,  the  a'trage  pressuic  for 
the  full  stroke  would  be  fifty  pounds. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  say  "less  five  pounds"? 

A.  To  allow  for  friction  and  condensation. 

Q.  What  is  the  power  of  a  7  x  10  engine,  running  200 
revolutions,  cutting  oif  at  \  stroke,  with  60  pounds  steam  ? 

^  7  X  7  =  49  X  .7854  =  38.48.  The  average  pres- 
sure of  60  pounds  would  be  50  pounds  less  5  =  46 
pounds  ;  38.48  x  45  =  1731.80  x  .333J  (the  number  of 
feet  the  piston  travels  a  minute)  =  577,269.00  -*-  by 
33,000  =  17J  horse-power. 

Q.  What  is  a  high-pressure  engine? 

A.  It  is  an  engine  using  steam  at  a  high  pressure  and 
exhausting  into  the  open  air. 

Q.  What  is  a  low-pressure  engine? 
A.  It  is  one  using  steam   at  a  low  pressure  and  ex- 
hausting into  a  condenser,  producing  a  vacuum,  the  piston 
being  under  steam  pressure  on  one  side  and  vacuum  on 

the  other. 

Q.  What  class  of  engines  are  farm  engines? 
A.  They  are  high-pressure. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  They  are  less  complicated  and  less  expensive. 
Q.  What  is  the  most  economical  pressure  to  carry  on  a 
high-prossurt'  engine  ? 

A.  From  90  to  110  pounds. 

Q    Wliy  is  high  pressure  more  economical  than  low 

pre    u:e? 
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A.  Because  the  loss  is  greater  in  low  pressure  owing  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  With  forty-five  pounds  steam 
the  pressure  from  the  atmosphere  is  fifteen  pounds,  or  J, 
leaving  only  thirty  pounds  of  effective  power  ;  while  with 
ninety  pounds  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  only  \  of  the 
boiler  pressure. 

Q.  Does  it  require  any  more  fuel  to  do  the  work  if  we 
carry  100  pounds  than  it  does  to  carry  sixty  pounds? 

A.  It  does  not  require  quite  so  much. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  not  increase  the  pressure 
beyond  this  nnd  save  more  fuel  ? 

A.  Because  we  would  soon  pass  the  point  of  safety  in 
a  boiler,  and  the  result  would  be  the  loss  of  life  und  prop- 
erty. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  safe  working  pressure  on  a 

boiler  ? 

A.  That  depends  entirely  on  its  diameter.  While  a 
boiler  of  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  §  inch  iron,  would 
carry  140  pounds,  a  boiler  of  the  same  thickness  e'ght;- 
inches  in  diameter  would  have  a  safe  working  pressure  of 
only  fifty  pounds,  which  shows  that  the  safe  working 
pressure  decreases  very  rapidly  as  we  increase  the  diam- 
eter of  boiler.  This  i?  the  safe  working  pic.  ure  for  sin- 
gle-riveted boilers  of  this  duimoter.  To  find  +ie  safo 
working  pressure  of  a  double-riveted  boiler  of  same  diam- 
eter, multiply  the  safe  pressure  of  the  single-riveted  by 
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seventy,  and  divide  by  fifty-six  ;  it  will  give  the  safe  pres- 
sure of  a  double-riveted  boiler. 

Q.  Why  is  a  steel  boiler  superior  to  an  iron  boiler  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  much  lighter  and  stronger. 

Q.  Does  boiler  plate  become  stronger  or  weaker  as  it 
becomes  heated  ? 

A.  It  becomes  tougher  or  stronger  as  it  is  heated,  until 
it  reaches  a  temperature  of  550  degrees,  when  it  rapidly 
decreases  its  jKtwer  of  resbtance  as  it  is  heated  beyond 
this  temperature. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

A.  Because  after  you  pass  the  maximum  temperature 
of  550  degrees,  the  more  you  raise  the  temperature,  the 
nearer  you  approach  its  fusing-point  when  its  tenacity,  or 
resisting  power,  is  nothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  fuse  iron? 

A.  Nearly  4000  degrees. 

Q.  What  class  of  boilers  are  generally  used  in  a 
threshing  engine  ? 

A.  The  flue  l)oilcr  and  the  tubular  boilor. 

Q.  About  what  amount  of  heating  and  grute  surface  is 
requirt-d  per  horse-])owf'r  in  a  fliH^  boiler  ? 

A.  About  fifteen  wjuare  feot  of  heating  surface  and  f 
of  11  square  foot  of  grute  fsnrfaco. 

Q.  ^^'h;lt  woi'ld  you  consider  a  fair  evaporation  in  a 
flue  boiler  ? 
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A.  Six  pounds  of  water  to  one  pound  of  coal. 

Q.  How  do  these  dimensions  compare  in  a  tubular 

boiler  ?  ,  . 

A.  A  tubular  boiler  will  require  \  less  grate  surface, 
and  will  evaporate  about  eight  pounds  of  water  to  one 

pound  of  coal. 

Q.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  available? 

A.  The  tubular  boiler. 

Q.  Why  ? 

A.  It  is  more  economical  and  is  less  liable  to  "  col- 
lapse." 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  collapse  "  ? 

A.  It  is  a  crushing  in  of  a  flue  by  external  pressure. 

Q.  Is  a  tube  of  large  diameter  wore  liable  to  collapse 
than  one  of  smaller  diameter  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^Vhy?  ^  ,        . 

A.  Because  its  power  of  resistance  is  much  less  than 

that  of  a  tube  of  small  diameter. 

Q.  Is  the  pressure  on  tlie  \A\  of  a  boiler  the  same  as 

on  the  tubes  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? 

A.  The  shell  of  boiler  has  a  tearing  or  internal  pres- 
sure, while  the  tubes  have  a  crushing  or  extendi  pressure. 

Q.  What  causes  an  explosion? 
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A.  An  explosion  oocure  generally  from  low  water, 
allowing  the  iron  to  become  overheated  and  thereby  weak- 
ened and  unable  to  witiurtand  the  pressure. 

Q.  What  is  a  "burst?" 

A.  It  is  that  which  occurs  when,  through  any  defect,  the 
water  and  steam  are  allowed  to  escape  freely  without  fur- 
ther injury  to  boiler. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  an  explosion  or 

burftt? 

A.  (1)  Never  go  beyond  a  safe  working  pressure.  (2) 
Keep  the  boiler  lean  and  in  good  repair.  (3)  Keep  the 
safety-valves  iu  good  shape  and  the  water  at  its  proper 

height 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  on  going  to  yorr  en- 
gine in  the  morning  ? 

A.  See  that  the  water  is  at  its  proper  level. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  level? 

A.  Up  to  the  second  gauge. 

Q.  When  should  you  test  or  try  the  pop-valve? 

A.  As  soon  as  there  are  a  few  pounds  of  steam. 

Q.  How  would  you  start  your  engine  after  it  had  been 
standing  over  night  ? 

A.  Slowly. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  In  order  to  allow  the  cylinder  to  become  hot,  and 
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that  the  water  or  condensed  steam  may  escape  without 
injury  to  the  cylinder. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  thing  to  do  at  night  ? 

A.  See  that  there  is  plenty  water  in  boiler,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  drain  all  pipes. 

Q.  With  a  new  engine  and  boiler,  what  will  you  do  to 

start  it? 

A.  (1)  Examine  all  parts  and  oil  all  bearings.  Turn 
the  engine  by  hand  to  see  that  it  moves  freely.  (2)  Fill 
the  boiler  up  to  the  second  gauge  cock  by  means  of  the 
force-pump.  (3)  Start  the  fire  slowly,  and  when  steam- 
gauge  shows  five  pounds,  turn  on  the  blower  to  increase 
the  burning.  (4)  Open  cylinder  cocks.  (5)  Open  throt- 
tle-valve gradually  and  let  the  engine  turn  over.  If  every- 
thing appears  to  go  all  right,  open  the  throttle  in  full.  (6) 
When  only  steam  comes  out  the  cylinder  cocks,  close  them. 
(7)  Examine  bearings.  (8)  Start  pump  or  injector  to 
feeding  just  fast  enough  to  supply  water  as  fast  as  it  goes 
out  of  the  boiler  into  the  engine. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  cold  weather  if  you  thought 
that  your  pumps,  boiler  connections,  or  water-pipes  were 
liable  to  bo  frozen  ? 

A.  I  would  open  all  drip-  and  discliargo-cot!ks,  and  allow 
all  the  water  to  run  out  of  them  when  I  stop  work  at  night. 
In  the  morning  I  would  examine  all  the  sti-am-and  water- 
connections  before  starting  the  fire. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  if  you  must  stop  your  engine 
when  the  steam  is  blowing  off  at  the  safety-valve? 

A.  I  would  immediately  start  the  pump  or  injector  and 
cover  the  fire  with  fresh  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  a  fusible  plu„  ? 
A.  It  is  intended  for  a  safety  device,  in  case  the  water 
gets  too  low  in  the  boiler. 

Q.  How  does  the  fusible  plug  act? 
A.  When  the  water  in  the  boiler  gets  so  low  as  to  uncover 
the  plug,  the  fire  in  the  fire-box  will  melt  it  and  the  steam 
which  will  flow  through  the  opening  into  the  fire-box  will 
extinguish  the  fire. 

Q,  Where  is  the  fusible  plug  generally  placed  in  a 
boiler? 

A.  In  the  crown-sheet 
Q.  How  is  the  fusible  plug  made? 
A.  It  is  made  of  a  short  piece  of  brass  tubing  threaded 
on  the  outside  and  having  a  hexagonal  hejd  on  one  end. 
This  tube  is  then  filled  with  a  metal  compound  melting  at 
a  relatively  low  temperature. 


PART  TENTH. 
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OEXERAl.     PRINCIPLES. 

"Internal  combustion  engines"  is  the  general  name  for 
the  Gas  Engine,  the  Gasoline  Engine,  the  Oil  Engine,  the 
Alcohol  Engine  and  others.  As  you  can  understand  from 
the  name,  they  use  either  gas,  gasoline,  coal  oil  or  alcohol 

for  fuel.  ,  . 

Why   are  they    called   internal   combustion   engines.' 
Well,  the  reason  is  that  they  burn  their  fuel  inside  their 
cylinders.     We  have  seen,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  book, 
that  the  steam  ^gine  has  to  be  supplietl  with  steam,  that 
the  steam  has  to  be  generated  from  water,  and  that  we 
have  to  burn  fuel  under  or  inside  the  boiler  to  make  the 
steam.     We  say  that  all  engines  which  use  fuel  m  this 
way   belong  to   the   steam   engine   class.     In  a  similar 
manner  we  sav  that  all  machines  burning  their  fuel  direct 
in  their  cylinders  belong   to  the  "internal  combustion 
engine 
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Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  different  principles  must  be 
considered  when  dealing  with  the  one  class  than  with  the 
other.  We  are  going  to  tell  you  how  to  run  a  gas  engine 
and  a  gasoline  engine,  but  before  we  do  that  we  must  tell 
you  something  about  the  principles  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  this  class  of  engines  to  run.  Not  because  this 
knowledge  will  make  you  run  your  engine  better,  but 
because,  if  for  any  reason'  your  engine  will  not  run,  you 
must  be  able  to  make  it  run. 

In  order  to  do  this  you  must  know  these  things,  and 
then  you  must  use  your  brains.  There  is  no  fire-door  on 
this  class  of  engines  and  no  steam-gauge,  so  you  cannot 
op  n  the  one  or  look  at  the  other  for  information.  When 
your  engine  don't  behave  right  you  must  be  able  t»  reason 
out  what  can  be  the  trouble  from  your  knowledge  of  what 
ought  to  take  place.  Every  year  you  will  meet  with  more 
and  more  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  aud  therefore  I  want 
to  try  to  make  you  thoroughly  understand  this  subject. 

Now  turn  to  page  194  and  look  at  figure  48.  This 
will  give  you  a  very  good  idea  of  a  stationary  gasoline 
engine  of  a  good,  modern  design.  It  looks  very  much 
like  a  steam  engine  without  the  boiler. 

Before  we  talk  more  of  internal  combustion  engines  we 
will  say  a  few  words  about  the  steam  engines.  As  you 
very  well  know,  the  steam  engine  cylinder  is  generally 
closed  at  both  ends  and  steam  enters  first  at  one  end  and 
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th  .n  at  the  other.     This  makes  the  ordinary  steam-engine 
double-acting.     Or,  in  other  words,  for  each  revolution  of 
the  crank  the  fly-wheel  receives   tw.    power  unpulses. 
There  are  other  steam  engines,  like  the  Westinghouse  the 
Brotherhood,  and  others,  which  have  only  one  end  oi  ti.e 
cylinder  closed  and  therefore  can  only  take  steam  on  one 
end      Those  engines  are  called  "  single-acting,"  and  they 
get  only  one  power  impulse  f^.r  each  revolution  of  the.r 
fly-wheel.     Of  course,  if  you  put  two  such  cyhndei-s  on 
one  engine,  the  fly-wheel  will  get  two  power  impulses  for 
each  revolution,  but   the   engine  is   nevertheless   only  a 
single-acting  engine.     Now,  bearing  in   mind   what  we 
have  just  said,  vou  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I 
make  the  statement  that  most  of  the  internal  combustion 
engines  are  single-acting  in  their  construction.  ^^ 

You  notice,  I  made  the  addition  « in  their  construction, 
and  the  reason  is,  as  you  will  see  presently,  that  though 
the  engine  is  single-acting  the  fly-wheel  will,  however 
only  receive  one  impulse  for  everj-  hco  revolutions,  or  just 
onXhalf  as  many  as  in  the  case  of  the  single-acting  steam 

^"  yTu  have  often  seen  a  steam  engine  shut  down.  When 
the  steam  is  shut  off,  the  engine  makes  only  a  few  revolu- 
tions and  then  stops.  Now  watch  a  gasoline  engine  and 
vou  will  notice  that  it  runs  very  much  longer.  It  you 
take  another  look  at  our  figure  48  you  will  notice  that  it 
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has  two  fly-wheels  and  that  they  look  pretty  heavy.  A 
double-acting  s^eani  engine  does  not  need  such  heavy  fly- 
wheels because  it  gets  two  impulses  for  each  revolution  of 
the  crank,  as  we  saw  above.  Even  the  single-acting  steam 
engine  dees  not  iK'cd  as  heavy  ones,  because  it  gets  one 
impulse  for  each  turn  of  the  wheels,  but  the  gasoline 
engine  cannot  get  along  without  them,  because  it  gets  only 
one  impulse  for  every  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheels. 

From  this  you  can  conclude  that  the  weight  of  the  fly- 
wheel gets  heavier  for  the  same  regulation  and  speech,  as 
the  number  of   power  impulses   the  wluels  re?eive  per 
revolution  isdiuiinislied.     You  will  often  hear  it  said  that 
a  gasoline  engine  does  not  regulate  as  well  as  a  steam 
engine,  and    that   is  correct ;    but  if   you  put  on  heavy 
enough  fly-wheels  you  can  make  it   regulate  just  as  well. 
Of  course,   an  internal  combustion  engine,  which   wruld 
receive  more  impulses  per  revolution  of  fly-wheel,  would 
need  a  smaller  fly-wheel  for  the  same  amount  of  regulatioa. 
You  rememlier    that   the    internal   combustion  engine 
bums  its  fuel  inside  the   cylinder.     That   is,  a  certain 
am«>unt  of  fuel  and  air  (fuel   cannot  burn  without   air) 
intimately  mixed  with  each  other  are  introduced  into  the 
cylinder.     This  mixturr   is  compressed  by  the  action  of 
the   engine   and   at    thn   proi)er   time  ignite<l   inside  the 
cylinder.     The  burning  gases  exiiand  and  pusii  the  piston 
fonvanl,  thus  furnislung  power.     It  is  very  important  that 
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the  mixture  gets  the  proper  amount  of  compression, 
because  this  not  only  brings  the  air  and  the  fuel  into 
closer  contact  with  each  other,  but  it  results  also  m  warm- 
ing up  the  mixture,  which  und2r  those  conditions  is  easier 

*^  We  will  now  see  how  this  ignition  is  accomplished,  and 
we  will  mention  the  various  devices  in  the  same  order  as 
they  were  brought  out.  , 

Open  fnme  ignition  was  used  in  combination  with  a 
slide-valve.  This  kind  of  ignition  is  only  found  on  very 
old  engines  and  is  not  used  any  more. 

Tube  ignUim  if  still  used  on  some  makes  of  engines, 
bit  is  gradually    disappearing.     It  consists  of  a  hollow 
tube  of  nickel,  steel,  iron,  or  even  porcelain,   kept  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  red  to  yellowish-red.     The  heat 
for  this  purpose  is  generally  furnished  by  a  "Bunsen 
burner,  "Gasoline  torch,"  or  some  similar  device  playing 
on   the   outside  of  the   tube.     The   compressed   charge 
coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  walls  of  this  tube  causes 
the  explosion.     This  kind  of  ignition  is  subject  to  various 
drawbacks.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  fixing  the  time  when  the  ignition  is  to  take 
place,  as  this  depends,  among  many  other  conditions  on 
the  exact  temperature  of  the  tube,  the  proportion  of  fuel 
and  air  in  the  charge,  and  the  temperature  of  the  charge 
itself. 
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Electrk  Tffnition.  It  is  callcHl  electric  because  it  fires 
the  compresseil  charge  by  an  electric  spark,  which  is  made 
tojumpl)etween  two  ix/mts  inside  the  cylinder.  This  is 
the  way  a  charge  is  ignited  in  a  modern  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Before  saying  anything  more,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
point  from  which  the  spark  jumps  and  the  point  to  which 
it  jumps  are  '>  h  r-.lh^l  "  electrodes."  This  is  the  regular 
name  for  t'  -    er  the  country,  and  you  may  just  as 

well  know      i  -  I'lter. 

There  is  .  ..  nun-'-er  of  electrical  igniters.  Nearly 
every  maker  of  an  engine  uses  a  different  kind.  They 
belong,  however,  all  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
two  classes.     Namely : 

1.  Igniter  with  stationary  electrodes. 

2.  Igniter  with  movable  electrodes. 

The  electric  igniter  with  either  kind  of  electrodes  must 
be  supplied  with  a  current  of  electricity.  This  is  generally 
furnished  by  a  battery. 

We  suppose  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  such  an 
apparatus.  Probably  you  have  an  electric  battery  in 
your  own  house  which  rings  your  door-bell  or  your  tele- 
phone bell.  There  are  a  great  miml)er  of  makes  of  bat- 
teries, and  each  maker  of  an  engine  has  found  out  which 
particular  one  is  best  suited  for  his  engine,  and  that  is  the 
kind  you  must  use. 
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Some  makers  use  a  small  dynamo  or  "sparker,  l)olted 
right  on  to  the  engine,  and  driven  hy  belt  or  gears  from  the 
engine.     In  that  case  you  «lo  not  need  a  l.atter>-. 

In  either  case  you  must  fiirnisli  electrieity  of  the  proper 
kind  suitable  for  your  eUvtrcnles  if  yi.u  want  your  igniter 
to  work.     Generally  you  will  find  that  batteries  are  useil, 
and  if  you  have  stationary  electrotles  you  will  find  that 
an  apparatus  called  an    induction  coil  is  also  supplied. 
With'  this  kind,  the  current  from    the  battery  gees  into 
what  is  called  the  primary  winding  of   your  induction 
coil,  and  from  there  to  the  interrupter  on  the  engine,  and 
then  back  to   the  batterj'.     Frt>m  what  is  ealle  1    he  two 
secondary  binding-i)osts  on  your  induction  coil  t  vo  wires 
are  run,  one  to  each  electrode.      The  action  is  as  fol- 
lows :     When  the  engine  ojM'rates  the  interrupter  a  simrk 
will  jump  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  stationary  elec- 
trodes, and  this  spark  will  ignite  the  charges. 

The  igniter  with  movable  electrodes  has  generally  one 
electrode  which  is  mechanically  operated  by  the  engine. 
This  style  must  have,  just  as  the  other,  an  e^'^ctric  battery, 
but  instead  of  an  induction  coil,  must  be  proviiled  %vith  a 
spark  coil.  The  current  runs  in  this  case  from  one  end  of 
the  l)attery  to  one  binding-post  on  the  si)ark  coil,  then 
through  the  coil  to  the  other  binding-pst  and  from 
this  binding-post  to  a  switch,  and  then  to  a  binding- 
post  on  the  engine  and  so  to  the  stationary  electr«Hle.    The 
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movable  eloctnHlc  is  «>i»iut!ttHl  to  the  other  end  of  the 
battery  in  such  a  nmnuer  that  when  a  movable  arm  inside 
the  cylinder  touches  the  fixed  eU-ctrode  the  current  runs 
from  the  battery  through  the  spark  coil  and  the  fixed  and 
movable  electrodes  back  to  the  battery. 

With   this   arrangement  an  electric  spark  will  occur 

between  the  two  electrodes  when  the  action  of  the  engine 

narates  them.     When  we  describe  the  different  engines 

we  will  go  into  this  more  in  detail,  so  that  you  will  \ye  able 

to  locate  your  trouble  and  fix  it,  if  it  should  occur. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  above  kind  of  igniters  must  be 
usal  to  ignite  your  charge.     After  the  charge  has  been 
ignited  the  combustion  takes  place  very  rapidly  and  is 
very  complete.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  explosion,  and  creates 
high  pressure  as  well  as  high  ti'mperature.     To  give  you 
an  idea  how  high  the  temiierature  rises  I  can  t'  11  you  that 
if  this  temperature  was  eont:   ued  for  some  time  it  would 
melt  your  cylinder,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  alwut  as  high 
as  in  a  blast  furnace.     If  you  m.asure  the  heat  by  a 
thermometer,  this  will  register  about  3000«  Fahrenheit. 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  it  is  this  high  pressure  and 
heat  which  gives  the  power. 

By  considering  what  I  have  told  you  above,  it  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  get  any  power  from  the  internal  com- 
bustion engines  y<»u  must  intro<luce  a  charge,  or  mixture 
of  fuel  and  air,  in  its  cylinder,  and  atler  having  com- 
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preHflcd  this  charge  to  the  proper  amount  you  must  explode 
or  fire  it.  It  follows  without  saying  that  you  uuist  pro- 
vide suitable  means  so  that  you  can  control  and  use  the 
lM)wer  thus  created.  At'ter  the  charge  has  explmknl  the 
cylinder  contains  only  prmlucts  of  wmibustion,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  nmn  for  a  new  charge  those  products 
must  be  exiwlleil.  Now  the  same  oixrations  are  ready  to 
be  repeated.  Such  a  serie-n  of  oixrations,  always  in  the 
same  onler,  one  after  another,  is  what  we  generally  call  a 
cycle,  and  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  this  word  than 
to  describe  the  operations  each  time,  we  will  employ  it 
hereafter. 

The  above  furnishes  us  with  the  reason  why  a  single- 
P.cting  internal  combustion  engine  nin.,  t  get  more  thau 
one  jiower  impulse  for  every  fourth  stroke  of  the  piston,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  ever>'  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheels. 

We  will  now  see  what  takes  place  during  each  stroke  of 
the  piston,  beginning  at  the  time  when  the  piston  is  close 
to  the  cylinder-head  and  when  the  crank  and  the  crank- 
rod  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  The  piston  is  supjiosed 
to  be  moving  towards  the  fly-wheels  and  from  the  cylinder- 
head.     This   is  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  and  we  will 

call  this  the — 

First  Stroke.  The  result  of  this  motion  is  that  a  slight 
vacuum  or  decrease  of  pressure  inside  the  cylinder  ia 
created.     This  will  open  the  air  valve,  generally  against  a 
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weak  spring,  admiring  air  to  the  cylinder.  At  the  some 
time  a  cam  or  a  crank  his  opened  the  gas  or  gasoline  valve. 
The  two  8treaniri  of  air  and  fuel  meet  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cylimler  and  a  mixture  of  them  in  proixjr  proportion 
enters  the  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with  tliis  charge,  as  the 
piston  has  moved  to  the  other  end.  When  this  is  readied 
the  first  stroke  is  ended  and  the  piston  proct  ^s  to  start 
on  the — 

Second  Stroke.  As  soon  as  the  first  return  stroke  is 
commence<l  the  engine  closes  the  fuel  valve,  and  tit  air 
valve  is  also  forced  to  close  by  the  increa  «;-  pressu  v  of 
the  charge  and  with  tb-  '.ssistance  of  a  weuK  spring.  As 
the  piston  proceeds  towards  the  cylinder-head  the  com- 
pression increases,  resulting  in  an  increa«ie  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  charge.  These  conditions  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  stroke.     At  the  commencement  of  the — 

TTiird  Stroke,  before  the  piston  has  travelle<l  any  appre- 
ciable distance,  this  chaise  or  mixture  of  air  and  fuel 
under  pressure  is  ignited  and  an  explosion  takes  place. 
This  drives  the  pist  a  forward  with  increasing  sjk'  d  until 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  the  power  is  during  this  time 
given  off  to  the  fly-wheels,  increasing  their  speed  a  little. 
Part  of  this  power  stored  up  in  the  fly-wheels  is  returned 
to  the  engine  during  the  next  three  strokes. 

When  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  travel  in  this 
direction  it  begins  the  second  return,  or  the 
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Fcmrth  Stroke.  The  engine  opens  at  once  the  exhaust 
valve.  Through  this  valve  the  burnt  but  still  liot  gases 
are  now  expelled  into  tlie  air  by  the  moving  piston. 

When  the  end  of  this  stroke  is  reached  all  the  burnt 
gases  have  been  expelled.  Now  the  exhaust  valve  is 
closed  and  the  cylinder  is  ready  to  take  in  another  charge 
and  thus  commence  the  next  cycle. 

The  above  cycle  was  invented  by  a  man  named  "  Otto," 
and  is  called  after  him  the  "  Otto  cycle."  I  might  say 
that  without  this  invention  we  would  probably  not  to-day 
have  any  practical  internal  combustion  engine.  Nearly 
every  one  is  now  using  it. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  how  the  internal  combustion 
engine  uses  its  fuel.  I  will  now  tell  you  something  about 
the  different  fuels  which  are  used  in  those  engines. 

Coal  Ga«.— This  is  manufactured,  as  you  know,  in 
nearly  every  community  of  any  size.  The  raw  material 
is  coal.  It  is  used  mostly  for  both  public  and  private 
lighting  and  is  sold  by  the  gas  companies.  A  good  engine 
will  use  from  17  to  20  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  for  each 
horsepower  during  one  hour.  On  account  of  different 
grades  of  coal  as  well  as  different  ways  of  making  the 
gas  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  the  same  engine  will  use  the 
same  amount  in  two  different  places.  The  above  is  an 
average  and  is  close  enough  to  estimate  on. 

Natural  Gcw.— This  is  a  natural  product  and  is  taken 
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from  the  earth  through  deep  wells.  It  is  found  in  several 
localities.  As  we  could  expect,  its  composition  varies 
even  more  than  the  gas  manufactured  from  coal.  In 
some  places  engines  use  only  1 1  cubic  feet  per  horsepower 
per  hour,  but  in  others  the  consumption  is  even  higher 
than  if  coal  gas  were  used. 

Producer  Gas,  also  called  water  gas,  is  manufactured 
from  cheap  coal  in  a  very  simple  way.  It  is  almost  the 
same  gas  as  you  get  when  you  shut  the  draft  off  from 
your  furnace  and  open  the  furnace  door.  It  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  and  does  not  give  any  light.  It  has  been  usetl 
for  light  ill  some  cases  by  mixing  with  it  some  other  gases 
of  high  illuminative  power.  Careful  tests  have  shown 
that  a  gas  engine  can  produce  one  horsepower  per  hour 
from  the  gas  produced  by  burning  one  pound  of  coal. 

Blast  Furnace  Gas. — This  is  a  waste  product  from  the 
blast  furnace  and  not  of  much  importance  for  you. 

Gasoline. — This  is  a  distillation  product  of  crude  petro- 
leum. Of  all  the  fuels,  this  is  the  most  important  one,  as 
it  is  usi-d  a  great  deal  for  stationary  engines  and  almost 
exclusively  for  the  portable  or  traction  engines  of  this 
class.  It  is  commonly  known  as  "  Store  gasoline "  or 
"74°  gasoline."  A  good  engine  will  burn  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-tenth  of  a  gallon  per  horsepower  per  hour. 
Gasoline  is  very  common  and  almost  every  store  is  selling 
it     Nevertheless   it   is   very   explosive,  and   cannot   be 
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handled  with  too  great  care.  Tliis  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  young  engineer,  or  he  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble 
gome  time. 

If  you  are  using  gasoline  keep  your  supply  well  and 
securely  closed,  and  see  that  your  tanks  and  pipes  are  free 
from  leaks.  The  best  way  is  to  have  every  joint  soldered 
and  not  depend  on  a  common  pipe  joint.  Tlie  combina- 
tion of  small  leak  and  a  match  has  often  proved  a  disas- 
trous one. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  to  be  sure  that  you 
always  fill  your  tank  in  daylight.  Do  not  try  to  do  this 
when  you  cannot  sec.  Even  in  daylight  be  sure  there  is 
no  fire  of  any  kind  and  that  no  one  who  is  liable  to  strike 
matches  is  near  you.     Make  this  an  absolute  rule. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  is  a  good  way  to  fill  your 
tank.  Secure  about  six  feet,  or  more  if  needed,  of  one- 
half  inch  rubber  hose.  Roll  up  your  gasoline  barrel  on 
something  so  that  the  Iwttom  of  the  barrel  is  higher  than 
the  top  of  your  tank.  See  that  the  bunghole  is  on  top, 
and  feetl  in  your  hose  through  the  bunghole. 

When  you  are  dt)ing  this  see  that  there  are  no  kinks  in 
the  hose  and  that  the  outside  end  is  open  so  that  the  air 
can  escape.  When  you  have  only  a  few  inches  left  push 
the  hose  in  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  if  possible  under  the 
gasoline  surface,  and  i)inch  the  end  of  the  hose  so  that 
neither  air  nor  gasoline  can  get  out.     Draw  your  hose  out 
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slowly,  keeping  tight  hold  on  the  end  until  you  have 
brought  the  end  below  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Put  the 
hose  in  your  tank,  and  if  you  have  done  just  as  I  have 
told  you,  you  will  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  let  the  gas- 
oline run.  It  will  continue  to  run  as  long  as  there  is  any 
left  in  the  barrel  or  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  rubber  hose 
inside  the  barrel  is  under  the  surface  of  the  gasoline. 

Coal  Oil  or  ordinary  « lamp  oil "  is,  like  gasoline,  a 
distillation  product  from  crude  petroleum.  Very  few 
engines  can  use  this  fuel. 

Alcohol  is  mostly  a  distillation  product  of  wood,  and  is 
hardly  ever  used  in  this  country  as  fuel  for  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   STATIONARY    GASOLINE    ENGINES. 

Our  first  cut  (see  Fig.  48)  represents  one  of  the  "Otto 
Gas  Engine  Works"  machines.  We  have  selected  this 
as  a  typical  stationary  engine  and  will  describe  it  in  all 
details,  as  completely  as  possible. 

Now  look  carefully  over  this  cut,  so  that  you  will  re- 
member it,  as  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  it  a  great  many 
times.  We  note  first  that  very  many  parts  are  quite 
familiar  and  similar  to  those  of  the  steam  engines.  As  we 
have  mentioned  before,  this  engine  has  two  very  heavy 
fly-wheels,  and  we  saw  also  why  this  is  gotxl  practice  on 
the  internal  combustion  engines. 
13 
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I  want  you  to  note  tlie  size  of  the  crank  shaft.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
same  size  of  a  steam  engine.  If  you  remember  the  weight 
of  the  wheels  and  the  very  heavy  pressures  the  crink  is 
subject  to,  no  more  need  to  be  said  on  this  account. 

The  main  bearings  are  for  the  same  reason  also  larger. 


I • 

1 

1 

i 

, 1 

1 

Fio.  49. 

Tlie  oiling  is  taken  care  of  by  an  arrangement  (see  Fig. 
49)  consisting  of  a  small  ring  dipping  in  an  oil  reservoir 
and  hanging  loose  over  the  niain  shaft.  As  the  shaft  re- 
volves the  ring  ih  airried  round  with  it.  This  supplies 
all  the  oil  the  bearing  will  need.  By  unscrewing  the 
plug  0  ^  ou  am  drain  the  reservoir.     I  'vould  advise  you 
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to  do  this  once  a  month.  New  oil  is  supplied  from 
the  top.  All  the  attention  this  kind  of  oiling  device 
needs  is  to  see  that  the  ring  is  moving,  and  occasionally 
to  add  some  new  oil.  See  tliat  the  covers  are  always  on, 
so  that  no  dust  can  get  in. 

The  piston  is  the  next  part  of  imi^rtance.     You  can 
see   that    this   is  very  much    longer   than    the   one  we 
would  use  in  a  steam  engine  of  that  size.     It  has  gener- 
ally three  packing  rings  in  place  of  the  two  in  the  st^m 
engine.     This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  very  high 
pressure  that  the  piston  has  to  stand.     The  rings  are  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  ihe  steam  engine.     They  are,  as 
you  know,  of  cast-iron  and  must  be  handled  with  care,  as 
they  are  very  easy  to  break.     I  will  mention  here  that  if 
you  notice  any  black  oil  coming  out  from  the  cylinder, 
you  will  find  that  probably  one  or  more  of  your  rings  are 
broken,  and  then  you  must  investigate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Remove  your  piston  and  replace  the  broken  ring  with  a 
new  one.     The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better  for  the  en- 
gine.    Keep  an  extra  piston  ring  always  on  hand.     It 
may  save  you  or  your  employer  a  go(Kl  many  days  and  it 
costs  very  little.'   You  may  not  need  it  for  years,  but 
when  you  do,  it  pays  not  to  have  to  wait  for  the  factory 
to  send  you  one. 

Tiie  single-acting  engine  has  no  piston  rod.     The  crank 
rod  pin  is  g<      i-ally  supported  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow 
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piston.  (See  Fig.  50.)  It  is  oiled  from  the  cylinder 
oiler  when  the  engine  is  running.  Before  you  rtrrt  your 
engine  you  must  turn  your  fly-wheels  so  that  the  small 


Fig.  50. 


hole  in  the  top  of  the  piston  and  the  oil  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  are  in  line,  and  then  supply  some  oil  by 
squirting  down  through  both  holes.    (See  Fig.  50.) 
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I  will  tell  you  now,  don't  use  any  other  oil  in  the  cyl- 
inder oil  cup  than  high  test  oil,  and  never  filtered  oil. 
By  remembering  this*  you  will  escape  a  lot  of  tn)uble. 

The  crank  pin  is  supplied  with  oil  from  an  oil  cup  on 
top  of  the  guanl,  by  means  of  a  wiping  arrangement 
similar  to  those  used  on  the  steam  engines.  This  is  an- 
other cup  I  would  advise  you  not  to  use  filtered  oil  in. 

Ctflhider.— At  first  sight  this  important  part  looks  ex- 
actly like  the  steam  cylinder,  but  by  closer  inspection  you 
soon  discover  differences.  Note  on  our  figure  48  hat  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  has  an  opening;  or  you  may  turn  to 
page  201  and  look  at  figure  54  and  note  the  pipes  B,  A, 
and  D.  You  will  see  that  A  is  the  inlet,  B  the  outlet, 
and  D  the  waste  pipe  for  c(»oling  water.  From  this  you 
conclude  that  what  at  first  you  regarded  as  the  cylinder  is  in 
reality  only  the  outside  shell,  and  that  between  the  real 
cylinder  and  this  shell  is  a  space  intended  for  cooling  the 
cylinder  when  the  engine  is  running.  The  cuts,  figures 
51,  52,  and  53,  give  you  a  verj'  good  idea  how  this  im- 
portant part  of  an  internal  combustion  engine  is  made. 

Figure  51  shows  the  cylinder  bolted  to  the  frame  of 
the  engine.  The  long  stud  bolts  hold  the  cylinder  head 
in  place.  Asbestos  packing  about  ^\  inch  thick  dipped 
in  linseed  oil  keeps  this  joint  tight.  If  this  joint  should 
start  leaking,  you  will  have  to  remove  the  cylinder  head, 
scrai)e  the  joint  clean  from  the  old  jKicking,  and  put  in  a 
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iicw  one.  Figure  r)2  s1m»W8  the  cvliiKler  bead  with  the 
valves  remc.ved.  Figure  53  represents  the  outer  shell, 
between  which  ami  the  eylinder  the  cooling  water  circu- 


FiGS.  51,  52,  and  53. 


lates.     Water  is  mostly  used  for  cooling,  but  some  manu- 
facturers use  oil. 

Stationary  engines  are  generally  supplied  with  water 
under  pressure  from  some  water  systc  m.  In  this  case  the 
water  enters  at  a  iK)int  marked  A  (see  Fig.  54)  close  to  the 
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exhaust  valve,  and  flows  lietween  the  shell  and  the  cylin- 
der. It  leaves  the  engine  on  top  through  a  \}\\^  marked 
B  in  an  open  stream.  A  funnel-shaped  cup,  cast  in  the 
shell,  and  provided  with  a  drain-pipe  marked  D,  carries 
the  hot  water  away. 

The  valve  G  on  the  same  figure  regulates  the  amount 
of  water.  Enough  water  must  be  turned  on  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  leaving  the  engine  is  between 
130°  and  190°  Fahrenheit,  or  just  hot  enough  not  to 
burn  the  hand. 

If  water  is  scarce,  the  same  water  can  be  used  over 

and  over  again  by  providing  a  large  water  tank  in  which 

the  surface  of  the  water  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the 

cylinder.     Near  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  this  tank  pipe 

cjonnections  are  made  to  the  cooling  jacket  of  the  engine. 

The  flow  is  automatic  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  hot 

water  is  lighter  than  cold.     When  the  water  in  the  cylinder 

jacket  has  been  heated,  it  is  forcetl  to  rise  to  the  top  of  tank 

by  the  heavier  cold  water.     The  water  in  the  tank  is  cooled 

by  the  air,  and  thus  the  circulation  is  kept  up.     By  this 

cooling  system  the  amount  of  water  required  is,  however, 

too  large  for  use  with  portable  or  traction  engines.     In 

order  to  reduce  it,  artificial  cooling  is  resorted  to.     By 

tlie  use  of  this  system  some  manufacturers  claim  to  be 

able  to  run  on  a  total  of  eight  buckets  of  water  in  the 

tank  and  a  supply  of  four  buckets  per  day. 
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The  purix)»e  of  all  these  armnpements  is  to  keep  the 
temi)eraturc   of   the  cyliiidor  walls   couHulerably   lower 
than  the  gases.     You  remember  I  toUl  you  that  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  iii-^ide  die  eylinder  of  an  mtemal 
combustion  engine  is  alK)Ut  3000°  Falirenheit,  or  alwut  as 
hot  as  a  gtHHl  clean  fire  under  a  boiler.     If  no  means  .)f 
cooling  were  providi-d,  the  cylinder  would  therefore  Ixjcome 
red  hot  in  a  verv  short  time.     This  would  soon  stop  the  en- 
gine from  nmning,  and  might  even  result  in  a  total  wri^ck 
of  the  engine.    Thci  tore  always  keep  an  eye  on  your  water. 
Never  forget  it.     If  there  is  the  lesist  iK)ssibility  that  the 
supply  is  not  reliable,  provide  yourself  with  one  or  two 
barrels  and  arrange  so  that  you  always  have  them  filled 
with  water.     Put  them  up  high  enough  so  that  the  water 
will  run  through  the  engine  by  gravity.     Have  a  hose 
attached  so  that  they  are  ready  for  use  at  once  in  case  of 

an  emergency. 

Never  let  your  engine  run  longer  than  five  to  six 
minutes  without  water.  If  water  is  scarce,  y(»u  can  save 
some  by  letting  the  temperature  of  the  overflow  get  up  to 
200"  Fahrenheit— but  v.tch  your  engine,  as  you  will  be 
taking  considerable  risk. 

Underneath  the  cylinder  you  will  find  a  valve  marke<l 
E  on  a  pipe  connectwl  to  the  drain-pipe  D.  This  is 
intended  for  draining  the  water  iHitween  the  shell  and  the 
cvlinder.     Always  run  the  water  out  of  your  engine  when 
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you  stop  down  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  absolutely 
necessar)'  to  remember  this  in  cold  weather.  If  your 
water-supply  is  hard  or  very  mudily,  daily  washing  out  is 
necessarj'  in  order  to  keep  the  space  between  the  shell  and 
the  cylinder  dean.  To  allow  this  space  to  be  filled  up 
with  scale  or  mud  would  have  a  very  serious  result,  as 
that  part  of  the  cylinder  walls  which  the  water  could  not 
reach  would  soon  become  overheated,  causing  premature 
ignition  with  a  probability  of  wrecking  the  engine.  Once 
a  year  it  is  good  pnictice  to  wash  this  space  out  with  a 
weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  and  water. 

There  is  another  tiling  about  the  cylinder  I  want  to 
call  to  your  attention.  Put  a  spirit-level  on  the  side  shaft 
and  you  will  see  that  il  is  not  level ;  it  leans  towards  the 
fly-wheels.  Now,  that  is  just  what  it  ouglit  to  do,  and  to 
put  up  the  engine  any  other  way  would  produce  bad 
re.Hults.  The  reason  is  tliat  you  must  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  lubricating  oil  from  getting  into  the  cylinder, 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  piston  with  enough  oil  so 
that  it  will  not  cut.  The  oil  cup  for  the  cylinder  is 
generally  of  the  sight-feed  type,  and  for  medium-sized 
engines  from  two  to  three  drops  per  minute  is  generally 
enough,  except  when  the  engine  is  new.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  a  careful  engineer  to  use  good  judgment. 

What  harm  could  it  jwssibly  do  to  get  lubricating  oil  in 
the  cylinder?     Well,  lubricating  oil  is  largely  composed 
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of  carbon,  and  when  you  burn  it  you  know  that  it  will 
make  a  great  deal  of  soot.     This  is  just  what  happens 
when  lubricating  oil  gets  into  the  cylinder.     The  soot  is 
deposited  on  the  walls  and  on  the  end  of  the  piston.     On 
the  walls  it  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  every  stroke 
of  the  piston  cleans  the  soot  off;  but  even  here  it  may 
result  in  premature  ignition.     The  most  danger  is  due  to 
thp  soot  deposited  on  the  end  of  the  piston.     If  this  be- 
comes thick  enough,  it  will  get  on  fire  and  ignite  the 
charge  before  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke. 
Such  a  premature  ignition  may  result  in  a  cracked  crank, 
a  bent  crank  rod,  or  a  leaky  packing.     It  is  the  engineer's 
duty  to  guard  agaii.st  such  possibilities.     Only  careless- 
ness is  responsible  for  such  an  accident.     This  does  not 
mean  that  you  must  examine  your  piston  all  the  time. 
The  engine  will  let  you  know,  if  you  pay  attention  to  it, 
when  it  needs  help.     If  you  have  a  black  smoky  exhaust, 
or  if  your  igniter  electrodes  need  much   wiping  off,   it 
means  that  vou  are  probably  feeding  too  much  oil  to  the 
cylinder,  and  if  y-u  reduce  it  and  get  better  results  you 
do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  carbonization.     Now  don  t 
think  that   this  meens   that   you  must   tinker  with  the 
engine  all  the  time.     It  doesn't.     Let  well  enough  alone 
Remember  *''^,  as  it  is  a  good  rule  for  all  kinds  of 

machinery. 

Once  more,  we  note  on  figure  48  a  long  side  shaft  ex- 
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tending  all  the  way  back  to  the  cylinder  head.     It  rests  in 
bearings  (see  Fig.  52).     This  shaft  gets  its  motion  from 
the  crank  shaft  by  means  of  a  pair  of  spiral  gears.     I 
will  caution  you  here,  never  to  remove  any  gear  wheels 
from  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine,  for  repair,  cleaning,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  without  first  marking  two  teeth,  one  on 
each  wheel,  or,  tetter  still,  mark  one  tooth  and  the  groove 
in  which  it  belongs.     Most  manufacturers  mark  them  lie- 
fore  the  engine  leaves  the  shop;   but  it  is  necessary  to 
know  that  your  engine  is  so  marked.      Therefore  do  not 
remove  any  gears  before  you  are  sure.     When  you  put 
them  back,  see  that  you  get  the  marks  together.     If  you 
don't,  you  will  have  trouble.     You  can  readily  understand 
that  if  the  cams  and  valves  which  are  operated  from  this 
shaft  don't  move  at  the  right  time,  your  engine  will  not 
work  at  all,  or  will  work  badly. 

Governor. — The  first  purpose  of  this  side  shaft  is  to 
drive  the  governor.  To  accomplish  this,  a  bevel  gear 
wheel  is  securely  keyed  on  it.  (See  Fig.  55.)  This  wheel 
engages  with  a  small  pinion  which  drives  the  governor 
shaft.  The  governor  balls  move  out  in  accordance  with 
the  speed,  just  as  in  a  governor  on  a  steam  engine.  Instead 
of  operating  a  valve  rod  directly,  the  governor  moves  a 
little  wheel  or  gasoline  roller,  J,  from  one  side  to  the 
other  by  means  of  an  angle  lever,  I  and  D,  provided  with 
a  forked  end. 
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Sometimes  this  gasoline  n)ller  runs  over  the  cam  K  on 
the  driving  shaft,  and  sometimes  alongside  of  it.  When 
the  gasoline  roller  J  runs  on  the  cam  K,  it  lifts  the  lever 
W,  which  opens  the  gas  or  g:is(»line  valve  so  that  the  en- 
gine can  take  in  fiiel.     When  it  runs  on  the  side  of  this 


Fio.  55. 

cam  K,  the  supply  valve  is  closed.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  depends,  therefore,  on  the  supply  of  fuel.  When 
it  does  not  get  enough  gasoline,  Iwcause  the  valve  is 
shut,  it  will  slow  down,  and  this  brings  the  roller  J  over 
the  cam  K  which  opens  the  gasoline  valve.     The  engine 
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will  then  increase  a  little  in  speed,  causing  the  roller  to  be 
moved  back  out  of  the  road  for  the  cam  K. 

This  way  of  governing  the  engine  has  been  called  the 
"  hit  and  nii.>*s  way/'  or  the  "  hit  and  miss  principle." 
The  cover  on  top  of  governor  can  be  lifted  up  in  order  to 
oil  the  levers.  By  changing  the  weight  of  this  cover,  the 
engine  speeil  can  be  slightly  changed. 

Fuel. — Different  kinds  of  fuels  must  be  supplied  in 
different  ways.  If  gas  is  uswl,  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  pipe 
it  to  the  engine.  The  precaution  is  generally  taken  to  in- 
troduce in  the  pi|K»  line  a  rubber  bag,  or  some  other  device 
wliich  will  act  as  a  reservoir.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
special  devices  to  furnish  the  gjis  except  to  see  that  the 
pipe  is  larg(!  enough.  If  gsisolino  is  used  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. For  the  sake  of  safety,  the  gai^oline  supply  is 
generally  located,  outside  the  building  an<l  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  engine.  It  nuist  therefore  be  pumped  up  when 
neetled.  For  this  reason  (see  Fig.  56)  the  engine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  small  j)lunger  pump  P,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  takes  the  gasoline  from  tank  T  through  pijic  S  and 
forces  it  up  to  the  overflow  cup  X.  From  this  cup  flows 
such  gjisoline  as  is  not  used  back  to  the  tank  T  through 
tlie  overflow  ])ipe  O.  The  pump  P  is  ojx'ratetl,  when  the 
engine  is  running,  by  the  eccentric  mounted  on  the  side  shaft 
and  secured  to  the  pump  plunger  I  by  the  wing  stud  M. 

If  thf    engine  is  left  standing  any  length  of  time,  the 
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g:;.  ^line  has  generally  leakeil  back  to  the  tank  T  and  a 
new  supply  in  the  overflow  cup  N  must  be  secured  before 
you  can  start  again.  Under  those  conditions  you  remove 
the  wing  stud  M  from  pump  plunger  I  and  insert  the 
centre  stud  on  the  small  handle  K  supplied  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  hole  of  the  pump  plunger  I.  Screw  in  the  wing 
stud  M  in  the  eccentric  rod,  insert  the  stud  M  in  the  hole 
on  the  handle  K  and  the  pump  can  then  be  operated  by 
hand.  After  you  have  pumped  up  enough  gasoline  in  the 
overflow  cup  N,  so  that  it  overflows  in  the  pipe  O,  place 
the  pump  in  condition  to  be  worked  by  the  engine  by 
reversing  the  operation  just  d'^scribed.  After  you  are 
through  with  your  small  hand-lever,  put  it  back  in  its 
proper  place,  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  it  next 
time  you  need  it.  Give  the  plunger  a  drop  of  oil  and 
wipe  the  pump  clean.  Attend  to  th'-i  before  you  leave  the 
pump. 

The  main  valve  controlling  all  the  supply  of  gasoline 
to  the  engine  is  located  on  the  supply  pipe  a  little  under  the 
cylinder  head  and  is  marked  F^  on  figure  56.  This  valve  is 
generally  of  the  oh'  '^ical  type  and  has  a  tendency  to 
leak.     A  little  emt  1  oil  can  ea'-'lv  make  it  tight.    A 

leaky  valve  is  not  ..  gtx)d  recommendation  for  the  en- 
gineer, and  besides  it  is  dangerous ;  therefore  see  that  it 
is  tight. 

This  valve  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  one  end  of  which 
14 
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plnys  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
valve  can  be  located.     The  other  end  of  the  handle  car- 
ries  a  small  electric  switch,  and  plays  over  a  contact  piece 
fastened  on  an  insulated  support.     This  contact  piece  has 
a  binding-post  on  one  end,  and  to  this  one  of  the  battery 
wires  is  connected.     When  the  valve  is  opened  the  small 
electric  switch  on  the  handle  makes  contact  with  the  contact 
piece.     When  the  valve  is  closed,  the  contact  is  broken. 
After  passing  this  valve,  the  gasoline  flows  through  a 
small  pipe  to  another  valve  marked  V  on  figure  56.    This 
last  valve  is  of  the  needle  type  with  a  fine  thread  on  the 
regulating  stem,  so  that  the  amount  of  gasoline  can  be 
regulated  very  accurately.     It  is  adjusted  in  the  shop  .^d 
oughi  not  to  l)e  changed  except  by  a  man  who  knows  his 
business.     After  the  i^sition  is  determined  a  mark  ought 
to  be  made  on  handle  D  (see  Fig.  55)  opi^site  the  little 
rod  E  so  that  it  can  be  moved  back  to  the  right  position 
in  case  it  should  have  been  disturbed.     It  is  a  good  rule 
not  to  move  this  valve  at  all.     The  engine  is  very  sensi- 
tive, for  too  much  or  too  little  gasoline  and  one-half  a  turn 
on  this  valve  may  bring  it  out  of  adjustment.     If  on 
your  engine  there  is  no  mark,  make  one  at  once,  so  that 
you  can  see  if  anybmly  has  meddled  with  it  or  not. 

Before  the  gasoline  can  enter  the  cylinder  it  must  pass 
another  valve,  the  gasoline  valve  proper.  This  valve  is 
of  the  poppet  type  and  is  operated  through  the  lever  W 
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by  the  governor.  (See  Fig.  55.)  A  spring  secured  to  the 
exhaust  lever  stud  keeps  tliis  valve  always  shut,  except 
when  the  small  gasoline  roller  J  runs  over  tlie  cam  K. 
(See  Figs.  55  and  57.) 

Exhaxist  Valve. — (See  Fig.  57.)     This  valve  is  also  of 


waumtumT 
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the  poppet  type  and  sliould  always  be  tight,  a  strong 
spring  keeping  it  shut.  It  is  operatetl  by  a  cam  on  tlie 
side  shaft  through  the  exhaust  lever.  The  construction 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  cut.  The  exhaust  lever  carries  a 
small   steel    roller  on  the   end  which   rests   against  the 
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cam  H.  (See  Fig.  5o.)  The  same  spring  which  keeps  the 
exhaust  valve  shut  also  keeps  the  roller  tight  against  the 
cam  H.  You  can  see  from  the  cut  the  action  of  the  cam 
H  on  the  exhaust  lever.  Every  time  the  cam  H  passes 
over  the  small  roller  on  the  end  of  the  lever  the  spring 
under  the  exhaust  valve  is  compressed  and  the  valve 
opens.  This  valve  is  always  hot,  and  I  advise  you  not  tx) 
use  oil  on  any  part  of  it.  The  oil  will  only  make  the 
valve  stick  harder.  If  it  does  not  work  properly,  take 
it  out  and  clean  it  with  coal  oil  and  put  it  Imck  again. 
If  it  shows  any  bright  spots,  rub  them  with  fine  emery 

cloth. 

The  cam  H  on  the  side  shaft  is  put  on  a  loose  sleeve 
which  can  be  moved  by  a  small  hand  lever  along  the 
side  shaft.  If  you  look  carefully  at  figure  48  you  can  see 
this  lever  with  the  handle  just  under  the  gasoline  valve. 
As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  handle  is  in  position  for 
starting  the  engine.  On  figure  55  it  has  been  removed  in 
order  to  show  the  exhaust  valve  clearly.  The  sleeve  car- 
ries two  cams,  and  by  pulling  the  lever  to  the  position  as 
in  figure  48  a  larger  cam  comes  under  the  roller  of  the 
exhaust  lever,  this  making  it  easier  to  start.  When  the 
engine  begins  to  run,  pu^^h  this  lever  back  towards  the  fly- 
wheels as  far  as  it  will  go  and  leave  it  there. 

^jV  Ta/w.— This  is  placed  next  to  the  gasoline  valve. 
(See  Fig.  5.^.)     It  is  like  most  of  the  valves  of  the  poppet 
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type  and  is  kept  shut  by  a  small  spring.  It  works  auto- 
matically, being  opened  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  and 
closed  by  the  spring  and  held  closed  by  the  compressed 

charge. 

Igniter.— {^)ee  figures  58,  59,  and  60.)  Figure  58 
gives  a  view  of  the  igniter  removed  from  the  machine. 
Figure  59  is  a  cross-section,  and  figur    GO  is  a  top  view 


Fig.  58. 

of  the  same.  It  consists  mainly  of  two  parts,  a  stationary 
electrode  marked  A  and  a  movable  one  marked  I  and  O. 
The  stationary  part  consists  of  a  stem.  A,  carefully  insu- 
lated. The  insulation  consists  of  t^vo  lava  bushings, 
marked  C.  Small  asbestos  washers  are  used  on  each  side 
jf  the  lava  bushings  and  the  whole  is  tightened  up  by  the 
nut  G,  which  also  serves  as  a  binding-post  for  one  of  the 
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wires  from  the  battery.  The  end  inside  the  cylinder  car- 
ries a  small  platinum  washer.  The  electric  spark  jumps 
from  this  washer  to  another  small  piece  of  platinum  on  the 
end  of  the  movable  electrode. 

The  movable  electrode  is  not  insulated  from  the  engine. 


Figs.  59  and  60. 

This  electrode  consists  of  a  long  stem  with  a  valve-like 
shoulder  which,  inside  the  cylinder,  has  tl:e  shape  of  a 
small  lever,  on  the  end  of  which  a  small  piece  of  plati- 
num is  fixetl.  The  other  end  carries  a  piece  marked  K 
pinned  to  the  stem.  A  movable  piece  M  is  connected  by  the 
spiral  spring  N  to  this  piece  K.     This  brings  the  lever 
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I  and  the  platinum  piece  on  it  against  the  platinum  disc 
on  the  stationary  elcctn)de  without  a  blow  and  with  an 
even  pressure.  The  current  runs  from  the  insulated  con- 
tact piece  under  the  gasoline  valve  handle,  through  the 
handle  and  the  iron-work  direct  to  this  electrode. 

The  movable  electrode  is  operated  by  the  igniter  lever 
C  (see  Fig.  67),  which,  pushing  against  the  piece  M, 
brings  the  two  platinum  pieces  together  and  starts  the  cur^ 
rent  flowing.     The  action  of  the  spring  N  sejiurates  them. 

The  igniter  lever  is  operatetl  fr«)m  the  side  shaft  by 
being  hinged  on  an  eccentric  stud,  secured  in  a  disc  on  the 
end  of  this  shaft.  The  igniter  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  it  is  well  to  look  it  over  every  now  and  then. 
If  you  find  a  small  leak  of  gas,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
igniter  at  the  fir  \  opportunity  and  examine  it  carefully. 
If  any  of  the  bushings  or  washers  look  doubtful,  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  Keep  always  some  of  these  lava 
bushings  and  asbestos  washers  on  h?ind.  They  are  not 
expensive,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  having  t  in 
stock.  Before  you  replace  the  igniter,  see  that  the  mova- 
ble electrode  moves  freely,  and  wipe  both  electrodes  clean 
and  dry.  A  little  cyl*  >der  oil  on  the  inside  surface  pre- 
vents condensation  auvi  will  not  hurt. 

As  the  joint  between  the  cylinder-head  and  the  igniter 
is  ground,  I  want  to  caution  you  to  be  sure  that  both 
those  surfaces  are  clean  before  you  replace  the  igniter.     It 
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is  also  important  that  after  replacing  the  igniter  you  take 
up,  first  on  one  nut  and  then  on  the  other,  a  little  at  each 
time,  alternating  between  them  until  the  joint  is  tight,  as 
it  is  easy  to  spring  the  flange  ol  the  igniter  by  drawing 
up  too  much  on  one  nut. 


PART  ELEVENTH. 

HOW  TO  liUlS   A  GAS  OR  GASOTJNE 

ENGINE. 


"Well,  that  was  what  we  started  out  to  tell  you.  You 
may  think  that  all  that  we  have  told  you  so  far  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  subject,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  better  you  remem- 
ber it,  the  better  you  will  handle  your  engine. 

We  will  suppose  that  it  is  a  gasoline  engine.  A  gas 
engine  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  gasoline  engine,  with 
tank,  pump,  and  gasoline  left  out.  Therefore  if  you  know 
how  to  start  the  gasoline  engine,  you  can  certainly  start 
the  gas  engine.  We  will  further  suppose  that  the  engine 
has  been  erected  by  an  experienced  man,  and  that  every- 
thing is  in  its  proper  place  and  that  nothing  is  missing. 
Now,  what  would  you  do?  From  your  knowledge  of 
machinery,  you  would  naturally  pick  up  an  oil  can  and 
start  to  fill  the  cups  and  the  bearings  of  the  engine. 
Right  here  I  will  tell  you  that  an  internal  combustion  en- 
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gine  wants  good  oil,  and  that  for  the  cylinder  must  be  use<l 
only  a  spt>ciul  high  test  oil  with  a  very  high  flash  point. 
That  means  an  oil  which  does  not  burn  before  it  is  very 
hot.  Never  use  a  vegetable  or  animal  oil  for  this  class  of 
engine.  If  vou  do,  you  are  sure  to  have  trouble.  Use 
ouly  mineral  oil.  Heavy  cylinder  oil  will  do.  A  sure 
sign  of  too  light  oil  is  that  the  exhaust  is  smoky  and  that 
smoke  comes  out  of  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder.  Light 
oil  will  also  cause  the  packing  rings  on  the  piston  to  stick 
in  tlieir  grooves  and  will  deposit  carbon  on  the  cylinder 
and  on  the  piston.     This  last  is  probably  the  most  serious 

trouble  of  them  all. 

In  order  to  get  gt)od  oil  for  your  cylinder  tell  your  oil 
man  that  the  oil  you  want  must  have  a  flash  point  of 
about  400  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  that  the  burning  i)oint  must 
not  be  below  475  degrees  Fahrenheit,  an<l  that  the  specific 
gravity  must  be  about  24J  degrees  Baume,  and  he  wdl 
know  what  you  want.  If  he  does  not  have  it  on  hand,  he 
can  get  it  for  you. 

Another  thing  about  oil.  In  order  to  save  it  you  may 
filter  the  old  oil  and  then  use  it  over  again,  but  it  is  bi>st 
to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  use  filten-d  oil  on  your  crank- 
pin.  ,  ,, 

Put  also  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  cams  and  on  the 
bearings  and  also  on  the  plunger  of  the  pump.  After  you 
are  sure  that  every  oil  hole  has  got  a  few  drops  of  oil, 
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take  some  waste  and  wipe  off  the  excess  of  oU  all  over  the 

engine 

Remember,  you  must  always  keep  your  engine  as  clean 

as  possible. 

The  next  thing  you  want  to  know,  is  whether  your 
igniter  and  your  battery  are  in  good  working  order  or  not. 
To  find  out  if  the  igniter  is  in  good  condition,  you  will 
have  to  take  it  out  and  examine  it,  as  we  told  you  before. 
For  the  present  we  will  suppose  it  is  all  right. 

To  test  the  battery,  take  out  the  wire  in  the  binding- 
post  of  the  stationary  electrode,  close  the  little  battery 
switch,  which  is  placed  near  the  engine,  and  strike  a  light 
blow  with  the  bare  end  of  the  loose  wire  on  the  binding- 
post  where  the  other  wire  is  coimected.  If  you  get  a 
bright  spark  the  battery  is  in  working  order. 

We  will  take  for  granted  that  you  have  examined  the 
gasoline  tank  and  that  you  have  found  it  full  with  gasoline 
and  also  that  all  the  connections  between  the  engine  and 
the  tank  are  tight. 

It  remains,  then,  to  supply  your  engine  with  gasoline  be- 
fore you  can  start  it.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis- 
connect your  gasoline  pump  from  the  engine  and  operate 
it  with  hand.  I  told  you  how  to  do  this  in  the  description 
of  the  engine,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  You 
must  keep  on  pumping  until  the  gasoline  appears  in  the 
overflow  cup.     You  can  see  if  you  have  enough  by  lifting 
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the  small  cover.     Soruetimos,  if  tl.o  engine  has  stood  long, 
the  pump  will  not  lift  the  gasoline  on  account  of  the  air 
in  the  pipes.     A  little  gasoline  p^mrod  into  the  overflow 
cup  generally  starts  the  pump  pumping.    You  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  before  you  pour  in  the  gasolme  you 
must  open  the  gasoline  valve  F,  see  figure  56,  a  httle  m 
order  to  allow  the  air  in  the  pi^s  to  escape.     Withou^ 
this  no  gasoline  will  reach  the  pump.     Before  you  start 
pumping,  close  it  again.     As  soon  as   the  gasol.ne  has 
reached  tae  overflow  cup,  you  can  stop  pumpmg  and  must 
disconnect  the  pump  handle.     Connect  the  plunger  on  the 
pump  with  the  eccentric  rod  so  that  the  pump  wdl  be 
operated  by  the  engine  after  it  is  going. 

Prop  up  the  governor  with  the  little  lever  you  will  find 
below,  pivoted  on  the  bracket  supporting  the  governor. 
Pull  the  handle  operating  the  sleeve  of  the  exhaust  cams 
tov^ards  the  cylinder  end  of  the  engine.  Put  the  igniter 
lever  on  the  smallest  diameter  of  the  little  roller  which 
supports  it.  Turn  on  the  oil  cups.  Pull  tlie  fly-wheels 
rouud  a  few  turns,  so  as  to  clean  out  the  cylinder  and  to 
give  the  oil  a  chance  to  distribute  itself.  At  the  same 
time  kecT  an  eye  on  the  valves  and  see  that  they  work 

^Ttold  you  before  never  to  use  oil  on  the  gasolme,  air, 
or  exhaust  valves,  but  here  is  a  good  place  to  call  attention 
to  it  again.     To  keep  these  valves  in  good  order,  I  want 
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you  to  give  the  stems  a  few  drops  of  coal  oil  occasionally. 
For  this  reason,  keep  a  smalj  oil  can  always  at  hand  and 
see  that  it  is  filled  with  coal  oil. 

Now  note  if  the  small  gasoline  roller  is  just  in  front  of 
the  cam  which  op<'rates  it.  If  it  is  not,  move  the  fly- 
wheels enough  to  bring  it  in  this  position.  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  it  a  rule  alw.  >  place  your  engine  in  this 

position  when  you  stop,  ar  re  then  ready  to  start  at 

a  moment's  notice. 

You  are  now  ready  to  start.     Turn  on  the  small  electric 
switch,  give  the  gasoline  valve  F  about  a  quarter  turn, 
and  take  hold  of  the  rim  of  one  of  the  fly-wheels  and  turn 
them  over  as  rapidly  as  you  can.    Two  turns  are  generally 
enough  and  an  explosion  takes  place.     Your  engine  is 
going.     Now  open  the  gasoline  valve  a  little  more,  push 
tlie  handle  which  operates  the  sleeve  on  which  the  exhaust 
cams  are  placed,  to  the  front  of  the  engine  as  far  as  it  will 
go.     Move  the  little  roller  supporting  the  igniter  levor  in 
such  a  iiosition  that  this  lever  rests  on  the  largest  diaraeter 
of  the  small  roller.     Turn  ou  the  gasoline  valve  in  full. 
Start  the  ctx)ling  water  flowing,  by  turning  on  the  waiter 
valve  G,  see  figure  54,  and  close  the  valve  E  in  the  drain 
piixj  under  the  cylinder.     When  the  water  is  flowing  o  it 
through  the  pipe  B  rt>gulate  the  stream  by  the  valve  G,  so 
that  you  got  about  the  temperature  you  want. 
Now  your  engine  is  ready  for  a  day's  work. 
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Had  the  engine  >v  a  burning  giis  instead  of  gasoline, 
vou  would  have  started  it  in  the  same  way,  except  that  all 
operations  which  have  anything  to  do  widi  the  gasoline 
would  have  been  omitted,  as  the  gtis  is  supplied  under 
pressure  and  does  not  have  to  l)e  pumped  up. 

Now  suppose  that,  after  you  had  finished  all  those  prep- 
arations, jour  engine  would  not  start .  What  would  you 
do?     Pick  up  a  wrench  and  start  taking  it  apart?     No, 

don't  do  that. 

First  of  all,  turn  off  your  gasoline,  oi^en  your  battery 
switch,   attend  to  the  oil  cups  and  stop  off  the  cooling 
water.     Go  over  the  instructions  again  and  see  if  you 
possibly  have   forgotten  any.     I  luive  seen  an  engineer 
work  for  a   long  time  with  his  engine  tiymg  to  get  it 
started,  simply  because  he  forgot  to  prop  up  the  governor. 
Whv  is  it  necessary  to  prop  up  the  governor  ?     ^V  ell,  if 
you  had  studied  the  previous  pages  carefully,  you  would 
not  need  to  p.k  this  question.     However,  the  answer  is 
that  no  engine  can  run  without  fuel,  and  propping  up  the 
governor  brings  the  gasoline  roller  over  the  gasoline  cam, 
with  the  result  that  the  gasoline  valve  opens  when  you 
turn  the  engine  over  and  allows  the  gasoline  to  enter  the 
cylinder.     You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  engine  will  not 
run  if  it  does  not  get  any  fuel. 

This  brings  up  another   question;    namely,  does   the 
speed  of  turning  have  any  influence  on  starting?     When 
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you  turn  the  fly-wheels  over,  it  ih  clear  that  you  cannot 
turn  them  as  fast  as  wlien  the  engine  is  running,  and  this 
results  in   keeping  the  gasoline  valve  oix'n  very  much 
longer  than  when  the  engine  is  operating  normally.     This 
explains  why  it  is  necessaiy  not  to  open  the  gast)line  valve 
wide,  as  I  cautioned  you  before,  when  you  want  to  start 
up.     You  can  readilv  see  that  the  longer  the  automatic 
gasoline  valve  is  kept  open,  the  more  gasoline  will  get  into 
the  cylinder.     You  might  think  that  a  little  too  much 
gasoline  cannot  hurt.     Take  my  word  for  it  and  don't  try 
it  except  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  get  some  exercise. 
Your  engine  will  not  start  with  an  excess  of  gasoline,  or 
in  case  of  a  gas  engine  with  too  much  gas  ;  and  the  longer 
you  keep  on  trying,  the  more  gasoline  you  will  have  to 
deal  with,  and  your  chances  for  a  start  are  getting  smaller 
and  smaller.     The  best  thing  to  do  in  a  case  of  too  much 
gas  or  gasoline  is  to  close  your  gas  or  gasoline  valve  and 
keep  your  fly-wheels  going  for  five  to  six  turns,  or  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  all  gas  or  gasoline  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  engine  cylinder.     When  this  is  accom- 
j)lishe(l,  start  all  over  again,  but  see  that  you  don't  forget 
anything. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  nothing  shall  ha  forgotten,  it  is 
best  to  make  it  a  rule  to  s  art  your  engine  always  in  the 
same  manner.  That  is,  whenever  you  start  your  engine, 
do  each  operation  one  after  another,  but  always  in  its  turn. 
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In  this  way  you  will  get  so  accustomed  to  do  it  right,  that 
you  cannot  do  it  any  other  way. 

Now  8upi)ose  your  engine  is  running  all  right  and  that 
all  on  a  sudden  it  slows  down  and  then  stops.     What  is 
to  be  done?     Well,  first  of  all,  do  what  I  told  you  to  do 
in  the  above  case— that  is,  turn  off  the  gasoline,  the  oil, 
and  the  water.     After  this  is  done,  examine  your  fuel 
supply.    In  case  of  a  gas  engine  the  rubber  bag  will  show 
at  a  glance  if  vou  have  gas  or  not.     In  case  of  a  gasoline 
-ngine,  you  can  find  out  by  lifting  the  cover  of  the  over- 
flow cup.     In  either  case,  if  you  find  that  you  have  no 
fuel,  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  is  ascertained.     The  next 
step  would  then  be  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     In 
case  of  the  gas  engine,  look  over  your  pipes.     Probably 
you  will  find  water  in  them.     I^k  for  a  dip  in  the  line, 
and  if  the  pipes  have  been  properly  installed,  you  will 
find  a  drain  cock  in  that  ])lace.    By  opening  it  and  letting 
the  water  run  out,  the  cause  is  removed  and  you  can  start 
again.     If  you  find  no  water  here  or  in  any  place  between 
the  engine  and  the  meter,  notify  the  gas  company  at  once, 
as  the  trouble  is  outside. 

In  case  of  a  gasoline  engine,  you  will  have  to  find  out 
first  if  there  is  any  gasoline  in  the  tank.  We  suppose 
that  there  is.  Next  you  must  examine  the  pump.  See 
that  vou  have  no  loose  connection,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  eccentric  is  tight  on  the  shaft  so  that  the  plunger 
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moves  when  the  engine  moves.     If  this  is  all  right,  the 
trouble  must  be  insiUe  the  pump  somewhere.     Disconnect 
the  pump  plunger  from  the  eccentric  roA  and  connect  up  the 
pump  for  pumping  l>y  hand.    If  after  a  fev;  strokes  you  do 
not  get  any  gasoline,  you  are  sure  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
pump.     In  order  to  be  able  to  examine  it,  you  will  now 
have  to  take  it  apart.     To  do  this,  disconnect  the  union 
between  the  gasoline  valve  F,  figure  56,  and  the  pump, 
and  also  between  the  pump  and  the  tank.     You  can  now 
swing  the  pump  out  round  the  side  shaft  so  that  you  can 
test  it.     You  will  find  that  in  the  unions  which  you  have 
just  disconnected  are  located  two  small  conical  sieves,  one 
between  the  pump  and  the  tank  and  the  other  between 
the  pump  and  the  engine.     If  on  examination  of  the 
sieves  you  find  many  of  the  small  holes  in  them  closed 
up,  take  them  out  and  wash  them  clean  in  gasoline.    Now 
put  them  back,  and  closing  the  pipe  to  the  tank  with  one 
hand  working  the  pump  handle,  with  the  other  see  if  you 
can  feel  any  suction.     If  you  do,  that  i)art  is  all  right. 
Try  the  same  experience  on  the  pressure  side  of  the  pump, 
and  if  you  can  feel  pressure  on  the  hand  closing  the  pipe 
you  can  consid-^r  that  the  pump  is  all  right  again  and  that 
you  have  removed  the  trouble.    On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
o*"  these  experiments  do  not  succeed,  you  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  trouble  is  with  the  valves  in  the  pump. 
A  small  piece  of  packing  or  dirt  or  something  similar  has 
15 
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probably  gotten  under  tl  e  valves.     In  order  to  get  at 
them,  unscrew  the  top  of  the  pump,  and  if  everytlnng 
looks  all  right  wash  the  whole  thing  carefully  m  clean 
gasoline.     If  any  i>art  should  show  ver>'  much  wear,  you 
will  have  to  get  a  new  piece  from  the  manufacturer  and 
in  the  meantime  you  can  probably  fix  it  by  putting  a  l.ttle 
fine  omorv  and  oil  on  the  valve  seat  and  grinduig  it  m. 
After  this  wash  carefully  with  gasoline  and  try  the  pump 
again.     Remember  that  you   nmst   not   have   any   hre, 
matches,  lamps,  or  torches  around  when  you  are  attend- 
ing to  this.     It  is  Ix^st  to  do  this  in  daylight.     After  you 
have  gotten  evervthing  in  place  again,  try  the  pump,  and 
if  you  find  that  you  can  feel  suction  and  pressure  agains 
your  hand,  onnect  up  the  pump  and  it  will  pump  all 

"^Now  suppose  that  you  found  gasoline  in  the  overflow 
cup  when  vou  examined  it  the  first  time.     In  that  «.se 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  pump.     And  then 
you  must  investigate  the  automatic  gasoline  valve.     1  ush 
it  in  with  your  hand  and  see  how  it  works.     It  it  flies 
back  with  a  snap,  it  is  in  good  order.     If  it  sticks  take 
it  out  and  treat  it  as  the  other  valve  stems,  with  some 
emery  on  the  bright  spot  and  coal  oil  for  lubricator.     Be- 
fore you  put  it  back  examine  the  seat.     It  is  possible  that 
it  may  need  grinding  in.     If  so,  emery  and  od  wdl  make 
it  all  right.     Wash  all  emery  off  carefully  with  gasoline 
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and  put  it  back.     If  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  it, 
try  the  air  valve.     Take  off  the  cover  and  n(»tice  if  the 
lock  nut  on  tlie  stem  is  tight.     See  that  it  moves  freely 
wl  jn  you  push  it  in  and  that  the  ^;pring  works  properly. 
If  the  stem  needs  rubbing  down,  attend  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  other  valves.     Wlien  you  are  sure  that 
it  is  all  right,  attend  to  the  exhaust  valve.     Try  it  the 
same  way  as  you  tried  the  gasoline  valve.     The  spring  on 
tliis  valve  is  very  much  stronger,  so  you  will  have  to  use 
more   force.     Don't    leave    it    before  you  are  sure    that 
springs,  stem,  and  seat  are  right.     Never  use  anything 
else  than  coal  oil  on  all  these  valves.     When  you  are  cer- 
tain that  all  the  valves  are  right,  the  only  thing  which  re- 
mains to  be  examine<l  is  the  electrical  part ;  that  is,  the 
battery,  the  connections,  and  the  igniter.     We  have  gone 
over  this  before,  but  will  repeat  it  again  briefly.     The 
shortest  way  to  find  out  if  this  is  in  good  order,  is  to  re- 
move the  igniter  and  to  turn  on  the  battery  switch  and  the 
gasoline  valve.     The  latter  only  so  far  that  the  contact 
piece  on  the  handle  makes  contact  with  the  insulated  piece 
underneath.      Now  rest  the  igniter  tightly  on  a   bright 
part  of  the  engine  and  snap  the  movable  electrode  a  few 
times.     If  you  get  a  good  spark,  it  is  all  right.     If  not, 
you  will  have  to  examine  each  part  in  detail,  as  we  have 
told  yon  before.     After  in  this  manner  having  located  the 
trouble  in  one  of  the  following  three  parts,  namely,  the 
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battery,  wires  and  connectionH,  and  igniter,  you  proceed, 
of  course,  to  exmine  in  d  tn.l  the  part  which  is  faulty. 
For  our  purpose  -ve  wiU  sx      .ne  them  all,  one  after  the 

other.  .      „  „  , 

Batten,.— In  order  to  find  out  which  cell  or  cells  are  at 
fault,  we  test  in  the  following  manner :     Take  two  v.res ; 
connect  one  in  each  binding-post  of  the  spark  cod      Con- 
nect  one  binding  post,  say  the  zinc  on  each  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery,  one   at  a  time  with  one  wire  and  touch  the  other 
binding-post  of  the  same  cell  with  the  other  wire.     You 
will  get  a  spark  if  the  cell  is  in  good  order.     Try  thus 
each  cell,  one  after  another;  and  if  they  are  good,  you 
will  see  the  same  kind  of  a  spark  as  you  saw  when  yo^ 
tried  the  first  one.     If  no  spark  is  visible  or  only  a  very 
much  weaker  one,  we  conclude  that  this  cell  needs  atten- 
tion.    There  are  three  things  which  may  need  attention, 
and  they  are  the  zinc,  the  carbon  or  cop^r  oxide,  and  the 
solution.     If  the  zinc  and  carbon  are  very  much  reduced 
in  size  or  the  copper  oxide  shows  red  where  you  make  a 
deep  cut  with  a  knife,  it  is  probable  that  they  need  to  be 
replaced  by  new  elements.     If  a  sal  ammoniac  solution  is 
used,  very  often  the  water  is  found  evaporated,  and  refill- 
ing the  cells  with  water  is  all  that  is  wanted.      ^ 

I  might  tell  you  here,  that  if  you  note  that  wnite  salts 
are  appearing  on  the  outside  of  such  cells  they  need  atten- 
tion.    As  a   rule,  a  battery  ought  to  last  four  to  five 
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months,  according  to  use,  and  if  no  local  trouble  occurs, 
all  the  cells  ought  to  be  used  up  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  if  it  is  about  this  time  that  trouble  occurs,  it 
is  best  to  recharge  the  whole  battery,  as  in  that  way  you 
will  prevent  a  great  many  stops.  I  want  also  to  caution 
you  not  to  run  bells  or  any  other  electrical  devices  from 
your  engine  battery.  As  a  rule,  all  batteries  supplied 
with  an  engine  are  very  much  more  ci^pensive  than  the 
ordinary  ones.  Get  a  separate  battery  for  your  bells  or 
experiments. 

Wires,  Qmnedioruf,  and  Spark  CoU.—The  moat  com- 
mon place  where  interruption  of  the  current  occurs  in  the 
wires  is  at  the  battery  binding-posts.  These  must  be  ex- 
amined carefully;  see  that  the  end  of  the  wire  is  made 
bright  with  sand-paper  and  that  the  surface  underneath 
the  screw-heud  is  cleaned  the  same  way.  Be  sure  that 
the  screws  are  down  tight  and  that  the  wire  feels  solid 
when  you  take  hold  of  it.  If  any  joints  are  made  in  the 
wire,  see  that  they  are  soldered.  An  ordinary  twisted 
joint  is  not  reliable  enough. 

Examine  your  switch  and  see  that  all  connections  are 
tight  and  the  surfaces  on  which  the  switch  lever  rests  are 
clean  and  bright.  Another  point  which  needs  attention  is 
the  small  contact  piece  on  the  handlo  of  the  gasoline  valve. 
See  that  it  has  spring  enough  and  that  the  surface  is  clean. 
Do  not  put  any  oil  on  the  surface ;  use  sand-paper  for 
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cleaning.     The  same  holds  good  for  the  binding-poste  on 

the  spark  coil.  .,  .      •      i     » 

What  is  a  spark  coil?  The  spark  cod  is  simply  a 
coil  of  insulate.1  wire  wound  in  stveral  layers  on  a  bun- 
die  of  soft  iron  wires.  The  action  of  this  cod  is  to  in- 
tensify the  spark  when  the  current  is  broken.  It  i»  not 
a  verj  sensitive  apparatus,  but  I  will  caution  you  to  see 
that  It  is  not  put  up  in  a  damp  place  or  -^jre  water 
can  reach  it.  If  it  is  put  up  in  such  a  place,  change  it  to 
a  dry  one,  as  a  spark  coil  may  be  destroyed  in  a  very 
short  time  if  put  in  a  damp  place.  . 

Jgn,>r.-After  running  for  a  long  time  this  piece  may 
cause  trouble  by  not  making  contact  Wtween  the  p  atmum 
disc  on  the  stationary  electn^le  and  the  small  platmum 
bar  on  the  movable  one.     In  that  case  loosvn  up  the  out- 
side  nut  on  the  stationary  electrode  and  turn  the  electrode 
round  so  that  the  bar  hits  the  disc  in  another  place.    You 
can  also  change  the  striking  iK.int  on  the  bar,  by  addmg 
one  or  more  small  thin  asbestos  washers  under  the  station- 
ary electrode.     Before  you  replace  it,  see  that  the  rut  is 
tight,  but  do  not  screw  it  up  so  tight  that  you  break  the 
small  lava  insulators  which  insulate  the  stem   from   the 
metal  part.     Sometimes  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  .oot 
on  the  igniter  when  you  remove  it.     That  is  generally  a 
sien  of  bad  oil  or  too  much  oil,  and  nenls  watching.    AV  .pe 
it  off  carefullv  and  rub  a  little  cylinder  oil  over  the  sur- 
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face  before  replacing  the  ignu.r.  See  if  the  cylii^er  oil 
cup  i»  feeding  t«K,  fast ;  if  so,  reduce  the  number  of  drope 
little  by  little.  The  soot  nmy  also  be  caused  by  too  much 
gasoline.  Turn  off  the  ncetlle  valve  a  tenth  to  an  eighth 
of  a  turn  and  watch  the  result.  As  a  rule,  this  valve 
ought  not  to  be  moveil ;  but  if  it  is,  never  move  it  more 
than  one-eighth  of  a  turn  at  a  time. 

I  have  cautioned  you  several  times  against  the  use  of 
poor  or  thin  oil  for  your  cylinder,  and  also  explu  .■•  >  hy 
it  is  necessary  to  have  good  oil,  so  it  is  no  use  saving  any 

more  about  that.  . 

I  have  also  explained  what  happens  when  a  packing 
ring  breaks,  and  warned  you  not  to  run  any  length  of 
time  before  y.m  replace  it.     I  am  now  going  to  tell  you 
what  happened   to  an  engineer  in  New  England,  who 
replaced  a  broken  packing  ring  and  then  tried  to  run  his 
engine.     After  putting  the  new  ring  in  place,  he  put  the 
piston  back  in  the  cylinder  and  connected  up  his  crank- 
rod      The  engine  started  in  the  regular  way  and  every- 
thing seemed  all  right.     After  a  few  minutes,  however, 
loud  explosions  occurred  and  the  engine  slowed  up  and 
neariy  stopped,  but  recovered  and  started  again.     After  a 
little  while  the  same  thing  occurred  again,  with  the  same 
results.      He   realizeil   that   something   was   wrong   and 
stopped.     He  examined  everything  very  carefully  without 
discovering  anything  wrong ;  even  took  out  the  piston. 
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The  result  was  the  same.    After  repeating  this  experience 
a  few  times,  an  expert  from  the  manufacturer  was  sent  ior. 
The  expert  examined  the  engine  on  his  arrival  and  started 
it  running.     His  experience  was  the  same  as  the  engineer's, 
and  noting  the  behavior  of  the  engine  he  concluded  that 
the  trouble  was  due  to  premature  ignition.     On  removing 
and  inspecting  the  piston  as  well  as  the  igniter,  not  enough 
soot  was  discovered  on  them  to  explain  the  pre^at«'* 
ignition.     An  examination  inside  the  cylinder  failed  also 
to  reveal  any  deposited  carbon.     By  a  closer  examination 
farther  back  in  the  cylinder  with  the  aid  of  a  candle,  a 
small  corner  piece  of  a  fire-brick  was  discovered.     The 
piece  was  found  in  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  cylinder 
head.     This  little  piece  of  brick  was  removed.     The  piston 
and  igniter  were  replaced  and  the  endne  was  started      It 
was  now  found  to  run  just  as  well  as  it  had  always  done 
An  investigation  of  the  cause  brought  out  the  feet  that 
at  the  time  the  piston  was  removed  for  putting  on  the  new 
packing  ring,  a  bricklayer  was  at  work  repainng  the  ceil- 
ing over  the  engme.     The  small  piece  of  bnck  had  evi- 
dently been   dropped  by   him.      The  engineer  did  not 
examine  the  cylinder  closely  enough  to  discover  it  when 
putting  the  piston  in  place.     He  evidently  pushed  the 
little  piece  of  brick  into  the  cylinder  with  the  piston. 
After  a  few  explosions  this  brick  piece  got  hot  enough  to 
explode  the  charge.     The  carelessness  of  the  engineer  m 
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not  discovering  this  piece  of  brick  when  replacing  the 
piston  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     A  careful  man  would 
not  only  have  inspected  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  discovered  the  brick  piece,  but  he 
would  also  have  wiped  out  the  cylinder  with  clean  wast« 
and  afterwards  oiled  the  surface  carefully  before  he  would 
have  attempted  to  replace  the  piston.    During  any  of  these 
operations  he  should  have  discovered  the  piece  of  brick, 
but  as  he  did  not,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ,,erfornied  any 
of  them.     The  engineer  had  been  ninning   this  engine 
for  many  years  and  was  considered  a  very  good  man,  but 
it  is  evident  he  was  not  goml  enough. 

If  the  temperature  where  you  arc  trying  to  start  your 
engine  is  very  low,  you  may  have  some  additional  diffi- 
culties.    If  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  the  cylinder 
may  be  so  cold  that  the  heat  due  to  compression  of  the 
charge  is  not  enough  for  ignition.     Under  these  condi- 
tions it  is  best  to  get  some  buckets  of  hot  water  and  fill 
the  cylinder  jacket  with  it.     You  will  then  have  no  more 
trouble  in  starting.     Be  careful  not  to  turn  on  too  much 
of  the  cooling  water  at  a  time,  and  when  the  engine  is 
running  regulate  it  so  that  the  temperature  is  about  130 
degrees  Fahrenheit.     To  let  it  get  much  cooler  than  that 
is  not  advisable,  as  the  gasoline  will  not  gasify  well  l)elow 

this  point. 

Aft«r  the  run  is  over  and  when  yon  have  stopped  down 
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and  fixed  your  engine  so  tliat  it  will  be  ready  for  starting 
next  time,'turn  off  your  water-supi);y  and  open  the  drain 
valve  under  the  cylinder,  so  that  there  is  no  water  left 
standing  in  the  jacket,  as  this  wi'l  have  very  serious  re- 
sults if  it  freezes.  This  omission  has  resultt-d  in  broken 
cylinders  and  cracked  jackets. 


PART  TWELFTH. 

DESCRIPTIOK  OF  GASOITNE 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


The  gn-oHne  traction  engines  are  generally  constructed 
on  tb-  lines  as  the  steam  traction  engines ;  that  is,  a 

gaso.  ine  is  placed  on  some  kind  of  a  frame  and  is 

connfc  -       r,y  mechanical  means  with  the  wheels  support- 
ing this  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  engine  is 
running  tliev  can  be  made  to  revolve  or  not  as  wanted.   The 
absence  of  the  large  boiler  which  is  a  prominent  feature  m 
the  steam  traction  engines  is  tlie  most  notable  diflPerence. 
They  have  the  same  large  and  heavy  driving-wheels  in  the 
rear  and  the  small  wheels  in  front  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  on  the  steam  traction  engines.     The  same  steering 
mechanism  is  also  n«ed.    The  various  manufacturers  have 
in  fact  made  use  of  the  same  apparatus  which  long  ex- 
perience with  the  steam  traction  engines  has  proved  to  be 
practicable.     In  most  cases  they  have  adopted  their  regu- 
lar type  of  stationary  engines  for  this  purpese,  only  mak- 
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ing  such  changes  i:i  the  various  inirts  of  the  engine  as  the 
new  conditions   r-Kiuired.     The 'Tig"  consists  generally 
of  a  pair  of  'k  ivy  1-beatns  as  foundations,  to  which  the 
gasoline  engine  as  w.ll  as  the  driving  machinery  and  the 
axles  are  l)oltwl.     It  is  generally  proviilcd  with  a  rear 
platform  on  wliich  tl«>  oprator  stands  and  from  which  he 
can  perfonn  ail  necessary   oiKrations.     All   the   various 
levers  and  handles  controlling  the  engine  as  well  as  the 
steering-whw'l    handle   and   brake   lever   can    easily  be 
reached  from  this  iilace.    If  you  can  oiierate  a  steam  trac- 
tion  engine,  you  will   have  no  trouble  in   handling  this 
tj'pe,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
gasoline  engine. 

THE   "orro"   (JAftOT.IXK   TUACTTOy    KNOTNE. 

This  engine  consists  of  one  of  die  "Otto"  standard 
single-acting  gasoline  engines  supjiorted  on  two  heavy  I- 
beams.  In  regard  to  the  engine  (see  Fig.  6i)  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  here,  as  it  is  in  every  respect 
like  the'  stationary  engine  of  the  same  make  which  we 
have  described  in  the  ;,.ovious  pages. 

The  ent'lne  shaft  is  connected  to  the  driving-wheels  by 
means  of  !a  i«ir  of  spur  gears.  Upon  the  shaft  carrying 
the  two  spiir  gear  pinions  is  placed  a  straight-facid  pulley 
which  is  driven  by  means  of  ^rietion  from  a  fiber  driving 
pulley  placed  on  the  engine  shaft.     The  reversal  of  the 
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direction  of  the  traction  engine  is  accomplisluHl  by  bring- 
ing into  frictional   contact  with  the  fil>er  driving-wheel 
on  the  engine  shaft  and  the  straight-faced  pulley  on  the 
transversal  shaft  carrying  the  gear  pinions,  a  small  pulley 
pivoted  on  a  swinging  lever  l,elow  the  driving  pulley. 
The  driving  pulley  is  provided  with  a  friction  clutch  which 
is  operate.1  by  a  hand  wheel  outside  the  hub  of  the  pulley. 
The  arrangement  for  cooling  the  cylinder  without  hav- 
ing  to  carry  an  excessive  amount  of  water  consists  of  a 
small  tank  (see  Fig.  62)  holding  about  ten  buckets  of 
water  and  located  above  the  engine  cylinder.     It  is  con- 
nected with  the  water  jacket  of  the  cylinder  by  piping. 
Tlie  water  flows  from  this  tank  through  the  pi^  con- 
nected with  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder  into  the  water 
jacket,  where  it  is  being  heated  by  the  hot  walls  of  the 
cylinder.     The  heated  water,  being  of  a  lower   specific 
gravity  than  the  water  in  the  tank,  r  es  automatically 
into  the  tank.     The  cooling  of  the  water  in  the  tank  is 
provided  for  by  forcing  air  through  the  water  by  means 
of  a  small   centrifugal  fan  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  engine 
flv-wheel       The   manufacturer    claims   tli:.t    about  two 
buckets  of  water  are  evaporated  in  this  apparatus  during 
one-half  of  a  day's  .  un,  or.  iu  other  words,  that  the  engine 
needs  to  be  supplienl  with  four  buckets  of  water  per  day 
for  cooling  purposes. 
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No  special  brake  is  provided,  a«  all  the  braking  effect 
needed  is  supplied  by  the  proi^r  handling  of  the  friction 
clutch  and  the  reverse  clutch  lever. 

As  I  t«>ld  you  before,  all  rules  and  precautions  given 
you  in  the  previous  pages  in  regard  to  starting,  running, 
and  stopping  of  gasoline  engines  are  applicable  to  this 
engine,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here. 

IIART-PARR  GASOLINE  TRACTION    ENGINE. 

This  engine,  manufacturetl  by  the  Hart^Parr  Company, 
differs  in  several  points  from  the  previous  one,  as  you 
can  see  from  figure  63.     It  is  mounted  on  heavy  I-beams 
and  has  the  same  general  features  which  are  found  in 
nearly  all  traction  engines.    This  company  furnishes  their 
traction  machines  with  two  smgle-acting  engines  having 
their  cranks  placed  180  degrees  apart.     They  are  using 
the  "Otto"  four-stroke  cycle  and  are  provided  with  elec- 
tric igniters.     The  traction  engine  is  not  provided  with 
any  special  brake.     The  reversing  lever  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  by  proper  handling  of  it  either  friction  clutch 
can  be  applied  more  or  less.     The  differential  or  compen- 
sating gear  is  keyed  on  the  revolving  axle.     The  engines 
have  their  cranks  and  crank  rods  completely  enclosed  in 
order  to  be  able  to  use  the  spray  type  of  lubrication. 
Most  of  the  valves  used  on  those  engines  are  of  the  poppet 
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type  The  cylindor-head  is  of  a  half  spherical  form,  with 
i;moval>le  valves,  and  has  double  .vails  between  which 
the  cooling  fluid  circulates.  .,   •       ^ 

For  cooling  the  cylinders  of  those  engines,  oil  is  used 
instead  of  water.    This  apparatus  consists  of  (see  Fig.  64) 
a  centrifugal  oil  pump  located  on  vop  of  the  cylinder, 
which  pumps  the  hot  oil  from  the  cylinder  jacket  into  a 
special  cylindrical  radiator  consisting  of  a  tank  having  a 
numlxjr  of  vertical  air  tubes  running  through  fn.m  the 
bottom  to  the  top.     Through  those  tul>es  circulates  the 
air,  passing  in  at  the  bottom  and  out  at  the  top,  thus  cool- 
ing the  oil   surroundmg  the  tubes  inside  the  tank      In 
Older  to  increase  the  amount  of  air  i>assing  through  the 
tubes,  a  funnel  has  been  placed  on  top  of  the  tank,  and  the 
exhaust  gases  fn.m  the  engines  are  led  into  the  bott.)m  of 
this  funnel  through  a  piF  like  tie  exhaust  nozzle  in  the 
steam  traction  engine  anu  having  a  siimlar  eflfc>ct.     In 
this  manner  the  quantity  of  air  flowing  through  the  c,k,1- 
ing-tubes  is  greatly  increased  and  the  oil   in  this  tank 
which  is  continually  uschI  over  and  over  agtun,  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  very  little  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the    surrounding   air.     The   aWe-.lescribed  funnel  acts 
also  as  a  muffler  for  the   exhaust  gases,  decreasing  the 

noise  of  the  explosicms.  .     ,      t  i 

The  gasoline  tank  is  located  underneath  the  I-beams 
and  the  gasoline  is  pumped  from  this  tank  to  the  engine 
by  a  small  pump. 


Exhaust. 


Hot  oil  from 
cylinders. 


Cooled  oil  to 
cylinders. 

FIO.  64.-RADIATOB  FOB  CcH.UNO  OiL  IN  THE  HAET-PARB  GAflO- 
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The  electric  igniter  i.  «.f  the  '  movable  electn.le"  type. 
Bc.th  u  batte.y  a.ul  u  «nuUl  .lynumo  an-  turn..  k4,  t|.gither 
^.h  a  switch  so  arrun,n.a  f  .   only  one  or  tl.e  other  can 
Le  use<l  at  one  time.     When  •  k'  engine  i.  to  l>e  started, 
the  switch  is  put  over  on  th.  batter^'  sule  and  kept  there 
long  ...ough  for  the  engine  to  get  np  to  sj,e.Hl       \M.en 
thin  i«  reache<l,  the  operat,>r  turns  the  swuch  over  to  the 
dvnan.0  nide,  allowing  the  .lynatM.  to  furn.sh  the  current 
of  electrieitv  nee<k.l  for  the  igniter.     'H.e  governor  ..of 
the  "hit  and  mis."  tyi>e  and  can  be  ehang^nl  -    ry  quickly 
to  varv  the  spH-d  of  the  enph.e  while  it  is  u.  mot.on 
The  powc«r  is  transmitt..<l  directly  fnnn  the  crank  shaft 
bv  means  of  a  train  of  .pnr  gears  including  two  fnet.on 
ciutches  provid^.l  with  hirge  woollen  fnet.on  blm-ks.      In 
the  tn.in  If  gears  on  one  of  those  fVietion  ^l"tclK.  -^ 
trodnced  a  sn.all  pinion,  so  arn^nged  that  when  th.  tnc 
tion  clutch  is  thrown  in,  the  engine  wdl  dr.ve  the  tn.    on 
engine  in  an  opposite  direction  than   the  one    he    .thc^ 
friction   <lutch  drive,   it  when    .t   .  thn.vn   m.  c^ 

friction  clutches  are  oivrated  by  means  of  a  lever  -  de- 
signed that  when  placed  in  '  extreme  pos.tu..,  rhe 
e^ine  runs  one  way,  and  in  the  ..ther  extreme  p.^.m 
the  engine  runs  the  op,..sit<  wav.  ^^hen  t!n^  h  ■  er  is 
placed  in  the  mid<lle  position,  n.  ther  one  nor  tin  other 
of  the  friction  clutches  is  ..ngag..!.  By  ^lowb  n.ovn., 
the  lever  from  the  middle  posiuon  to  one  extre    e,  tli. 
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machine  will  ^art  v.>ry  -iowly  a    1  gentlvj  uud  by  tl.    w- 

quickly  stop  ..Hi  tl.«  >  vem.  »t.  a.m-t.on.     Th  «  kver 
L  i>  as  bruke-U.ver  if  .   h  applic.l  ,rac hml ly,  and 

t.  the  one.  all  on  tbe  .«.m  tru.tbn     ngine.,  una  ae..l 
o  special  comment. 


PART  THIRTEENTH. 
THE  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


We  suppose  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  threshing 
machine  iu  general.  It  is  a  relatively  large  machine  and 
looks  somewhat  complicated,  though  in  reality  it  is  quite 

simple.  , 

We  can  divide  its  action  into  three  operations,  namely, 
tiie  threshing  proper,  the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the 
straw  and  the  chaff,  and  the  stacking  which  disposes  of 

tlie  straw. 

The  first  operation  is  performed  by  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, having  tee*h  set  in  rows  projecting  from  the  surface 
and  rotating  with  a  high  speed. 

Stationary  curved  parts,  called  concaves,  also  having 
rows  of  teeth,  fitting  ia  between  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder, 
partly  surround  it.  The  teeth  on  the  cylinder  do  the 
threshing,  while  the  teeth  in  the  stationary  parts,  or  the 
concaves,  serve  to  hold  the   straw  while   the   grain   " 

threshed  out. 
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The  second  operation,  or  the  separation  of  the  grain 
from  the  straw  and  the  ckiaff,  is  performed  in  various 
ways  by  the  different  manufacturers.  On  this  account  we 
can  divide  the  threshing  macliines  into  three  classes, 
which  we  may  call  the  apron  type,  the  vibrating  type, 
and  the  agitating  type.  There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  some  machines  are  even  combinations  of 

them  all. 

The  last  operation,  the  disposing  of  the  straw,  is  per- 
formed by  the  stacker.  This  part  of  the  machine  carries 
the  straw  from  the  thresher  and  delivers  it  on  the  stack, 
either  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  slats  working  in 
a  box,  or  by  a  blower  and  a  pipe,  which  combination  is 
generally  known  as  a  "wind  stacker." 

Where  the  operation  of  removing  the  straw  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  wind  stacker,  the  oi^erator  has  a 
better  control  over  the  straw  than  when  a  common  stacker 

is  used. 

In  addition  to  the  threshing  machine,  and  sometimes 
combined  with  it,  are  often  found  baggers,  with  or 
without  tallving  attachment,  weighers,  with  or  without 
conveyor;  wagon-loaders,  grain  registers,  dust  collectors, 
pneumatic  grain  elevators,  band  cutters,  and  self-feeders. 
All  of  these  machines  are  easy  to  handle  and  need  no 
special  descriptions. 


Ul 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Figure  66  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  "Landis 
Eclipse"  thresher  and  shows  the  relative  jiosition  of  the 

parts. 

The  straw  enters  from  the  front  of  the  machine,  over 
the  grate,  and  passes  between  the  cylmder  and  the  con- 
caves.    It  is  here  subjected  to  the  beating  action  of  the 
rapidly  revolving  teeth  on  the  cylinder,  which  loosens  the 
grain  from  the  husk.     The  free  grain  falls  direct  from 
here  through  the  concaves  or  the  separating  grate  to  the 
"grain  bottom."     The  grain  which  still  remains  in  the 
husk  is  separated  by  being  thrown  with  great  velocity 
^nst  the  deflecting  plate  located  close  above  the  cylin- 
der.    As  the  grain  is  liberated,  part  of  it  falls  directly  to 
the  grain  bottom  below  and  part  of  it  falls  on  the  straw 
and  is  carried  away  with  it.     The  straw,  helped  along  by 
the  action  of  the  picker  and  the  straw  racks,  is  moved 
forward  under  continual  vibrations  and  delivered  to  the 
stacker  in  the  rear  of  the  machine.     The  continual  vibra- 
tions of  the  straw  racks  shake  out  all  the  loose  grain  re- 
maining in  the  straw,  and  their  construction  allows  the 
grain  to  fall  through  to  the  grain  bottom. 

The  grain  bottom,  placed  underneath  the  straw  racks 
and  the  concaves,  has  a  vibratory  motion,  and  by  this 
means  the  grain  and  the  chaff  are  delivered  to  the  inter- 
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meiliate  bottoms  above  the  "shoegrain  bottom,"  where  the 
separation  of  the  grain  from  the  chafF  takes  place. 

The  clmff  and  tailings  are,  by  the  assistance  of  a  blower 
or  fan  and  by  means  of  tlie  "tailings  riddle"  and  the 
"tailings  bottom,"  carried  to  tliC  "tailings  huUer"  and 

elevator. 

The  grain  falls  through  to  the  shoegrain  bottom  and 

from  here  to  the  grain  auger. 

The  grain  auger  can  deliver  the  grain  to  either  side  of 
the  machine  as  wanted,  or  to  other  machines,  such  as  a 
wagon  loader,  a  weigher  and  bagger,  etc. 

The  tailings  are  carried  by  the  "  tailings  elevator"  and 
a  spout  to  a  pan  above  the  "grain  bottom"  or  can  be 
dumped  under  the  machine,  whence  they  can  be  removed. 

The  straw  is  taken  care  of  by  the  stacker  and  deposited 
within  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance  from  the  machine  in 

a  stack. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  general  action  of  the 
thresher,  and  we  will  now  describe  in  turn  each  indi- 
vidual part. 

CYLINDER. 

This  important  part  has  received  much  attention  by  the 
manufaetui-ers.  I  give  you  below  (see  Fig.  67)  a  picture 
of  the  "  Landis  Eclipse  Cylinder,"  and  also  (see  Fig.  68) 
a  picture  of  the  ReeWs'  standard  cylinder.  As  you  can 
see,  they  differ  somewhat  in  appearance.    Both  have  teeth 
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set  in  rows  and  both  are  built  for  high  speed.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  lies  mostly  in  the  feet  that  one  is 
of  a  closed  and  the  other  of  an  ojien  construction. 

The  closed  cylinder  has  removable  covers  for  the  ends; 
this  prevents  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  moisture  in- 
side, but  does  not  hinder  the  adjustment  or  tightening  of 
the  nuts  for  securing  the  teeth.     The  claims  for  the  open 


FiQ.  68.— Reeves  Standabd  Cylinder. 

type  are  that  the  grain  can  fall  right  through  as  soon  as  it 
is  loosened  from  the  straw. 

The  shaiie  of  the  teeth  has  also  received  much  atten- 
tion. If  the  front  and  the  back  of  the  teeth  have  the  same 
curve,  it  follows  that  the  cylinder  can  be  turned  end  for 
end  and  that  you  will  have  practically  twice  tlie  wear 
with  only  one  cylinder  setting. 
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As  we  pointed  out  before,  the  threshing  is  done  by  the 
cylinder  teeth  beating  the  straw  while  the  concaves  hold 
it  in  place.     The  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  cylin- 
der is  therefore  very  important.   It  must  run  as  near  central 
as  possible.     If  it  runs  too  much  towards  one  side,  even 
if  it  does  not  strike  the  concave  teeth  it  may  still  run 
close  enough  for  cracking  the  grain.     It  is  always  advi^- 
ble  to  allow  a  litUe  end  play,  say  about  the  thickness  of  a 
heavy  wrapping  paper  on  each  end.    This  keeps  the  bear- 
ings in  good  order,  makes  the  machine  run  easily,  and 
saves  power.     Special  care  is  taken  to  have  the  cylinder 
well  balanced,  as  it  runs  at  from  1100  to  1300  revolutions 
per  minute.     On  account  of  this  high  speed,  I  want  to 
caution  you  to  be  sure  that  the  nuts,  which  ho  d  the  teeth, 
inside  the  cvlinder  are  tight.     With  a  new  machine,  it  is 
advisable  to  try  them  every  now  and  then,  till  you  are 
sure  that  they  are  all  tight.     If  a  tooth  gets  bent  or 
broken,  stop  down  at  once  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  spare  one  on  hand,  it  is  best  to 
remove  it  and  also  to  take  out  one  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
this  will  keep  the  cylinder  in  balance.     It  is  best  tx)  keep 
on  hand  a  few  extra  teeth.  ^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  case  your  grain  is  tough 
or  hard  to  thresh,  you  may  have  to  increase  the  cylinder 
speed  to  1200  or  even  1300  revolutions  per  minute.  This 
increase  must,  however,  not  be  made  by  decreasing  the 
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diameter  of  your  pulley  on  the  cylinder  ohaft,  because, 
as  a  rule,  that  is  as  small  as  can  be  allowed.  Therefore 
speed  up  your  engine  until  you  get  the  correct  number  of 
revolutions  you  need  for  the  cylinder. 

I  will  say  here  that  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  pul- 
ley, the  less  is  the  slippage  of  your  belt,  and  also  that  the 
faster  your  engine  runs,  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  power 
it  develops.  As  it  is  also  true  that  the  faster  the  thresher 
runs  the  more  power  it  requires,  you  can  see  the  necessity 
of  regulating  the  speed  with  the  engine. 

CONCAVES. 

In  the  same  cast-iron  box  on  which  the  cylinder  be*  • 
ings  are  mounted  are  secured  the  concaves.  These  consist 
of  plates,  generally  provided  with  two  rows  of  teeth  each. 

The  teeUi  are  spaced  so  that,  when  properly  adjusted, 
they  come  midway  between  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder. 
The  concaves  are  removable  and  can  be  used  in  different 
places  and  in  various  numbers,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
grain  which  is  to  be  handled.     They  serve  to  hold  the 
straw  while  the  cylinder  does  the  threshing.     Different 
arrangements,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  teeth  and 
position  of  them,  must  be  used  with  different  conditions 
of  the  straw.     As  a  good  rule  you  may  put  down  in  your 
memory  that  as  few  teeth  as  possible  are  to  be  used  in 
your  conoaves.     The  less  teeth  you  have,  the  less  break- 
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ing  or  chopping  of  straw  will  occur ^i^e  le«,  t^ 
power  you  will  need,  but  do  not  forget  that  the  first 
^ject  is  to  get  the  gmin  out  of  the  straw ;  therefore  yc« 
must  have  enough  teeth  in  the  machine  to  thresh  clean 
Generally  two  rows  will  thresh  oats;  four  rows  wheat  and 
barley;  six  rows  flax  and  timothy.  * 

The  arrangement  of  the  blanks  and  the  rows  of  he 
teeth  are  of  importance.  When  straw  is  di^  and  bnttle, 
place  a  blank  in  front,  as  this  w.U  mcrease  the  "draw. 

For  "Turkey  wheat"  and  -alfalfa"  sometimes  corru- 
gated teeth  are  used.  After  a  few  experimente  you  will 
Ln  find  out  what  is  the  best  ^^^^"^^'^'J^';^^^ 
special  case.  Different  arrangeuonts  for  the  adjustmen^ 
ofthe  concaves  are  used  on  different  machines.  A  very 
good  device  consists  of  a  series  of  levers  regulated  by  a 
Lew  in  the  front  of  the  machine  ;  by  this  means  ^e 
concaves  can  l>e  moved  nearer  or  farther  away  from  the 
cyUnder  without  changing  their  individual  relations. 

SEPARATING  GRATE  OB  BEATER. 

Immpdiati  ly  back  of  the  conraves  is  pla^  the  separat- 
ing plate  in  the  Eclipse  machine,  or  the  beater  in  the 
Reeves,  the  North  West  and  others  ;  the  separating  gmte 
performing  the  same  work  as  the  beater.  It  consists  of  a 
grute  with  a  curvature  a  little  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
top  of  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  extends  a  litUe 
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Jx>v.  the  enter  of  the  «...     ThU  form  .1  o«  the  ft« 
dUeharge  of  the  «tr.w,  bat  the  gru.n  fj^^ 
throogh,  the  meet  of  then.    Kp.nt.ng  from  the  .tmw 
"tLe«.n,»-  lcave,tWco,.eave,.     The-li>ect.onof   he 
^r.„  on  leaving  the  grate  U  n,.arly  vertioa  ,  a,«^  U  « J^ 
to  .trike  the  deflector  (a  smooth  steel  plate)  .v  th  the  lull 
:e.:li;yof  theeyhnder.    Here  n,«tof  the  --»;f|™  _ 
fa  lihe-ited  and  the  .tmw  U  Bpre«l  out  ,.ver  the  fnl  »  «lth 
of  the  «parator  in  a  thin  eheet,  allowing  *"  e"'»  •; -"^ 
"hrough  Tthe  gmin  bottom.     At  the  end  of  the  deflector 
Tet  the  .tntw  pleker  (a  revolving  cylinder  w.th  .r»ng«- 
Ur  teeth)  throws  the  straw  down  on  the  straw  meks. 

The  other  machines  u«,  instead  of  the  sepan.t.ng  grate, 
.  beater  which  revolves  immediately  back  of  the  concaves. 
It  consists  genemlly  of  a  cylinder  with  onr  or  more 
blades  of  sheet-iron.  Tl.e  beater  not  only  t.;;'t«.^.»'P»- 
rate  the  grain  and  the  chaff  from  the  straw,  but  .t  «  also 
^pposed^  prevent  the  grain  from  flying  around  as  well 
as  to  guide  it  to  the  grain  bottom.  „    r      A  . 

In  combination  with  the  beater  .s  genemlly  found  » 
check  board,  which  keeps  the  grain  froo.  being  earned  to 
the  .ear  on  top  of  the  stmw.  In  ease  the  gram  „  dan^p 
or  heavy  there  may  be  a  tendency  of  the  rtmw  to  st.ck  to 

rplce  and  th;  check  board  must  be  miaedsothat  the  stmw 

will  pass  freely. 
17 
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9TRAW   BACKS, 

The  Btew  rack,  separate  (r«m  the  rtraw  thai  grain  and 
d>.ff  whieh  .till  ren,.i»aftcr  .he  1--""»7™X^ 
been  «nUl«d.  They  allow  the  gn.u,  a...!  the  chaff  to  pa«. 
S^.el,,  imt  not  the  straw.  Owing  U,  the  o«:,  l.t.on  of 
rmck.,  a  strong  nl^mWown  bla,.  is  ,.r.«lue..l  betwe." 
hi  r«n  ngs.  This  moUon  an.1  hte  change  the  po,m«.» 
t^Z^Z  and  U>e  .haff,  and  the  rc«.l.  is  nearly  a  per- 

"^^ThlTarLk,  mnst  have  proper  attention,  because  if 
U>ey  are  out  of  order  or  ■•<"."«"';"8  P-I^^'y- "  ^*'X, 
of  grain  is  carried  away  with  the  stmw.     Th"  •«»*  *», 
etnTis  cat,  the  better  the  straw  n>eks  -"  '"''^  J^^. 
therefore  of  importance  not  to  nse  more  teeth  m  tht  eon 
caves  than  ateolnU'ly  necessary  for  g,>o.l  •h'«''""B.  J^» 
cranks  and  pitmans  should  l.ve  »« '""« '"I'  ""' ™I 
possible  and  there  should  be  no  pound.ng.     If  «'»  P"™^^ 
have  worn  short,  new  ones  should  be  put  n.,  and  cn.nk 
boxes  should  be  moved  forward  by  pnttmg  Imers  belund 
The  straw  racks  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
dl  obstructions,  such  a.,  nK,.s,  sticks,  and  »«'"«»'"    '^ 
removed,  so  that  thete  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  straw 
rr^ing  over  «.d  the  Emio  and  chaff  from  go.ng 
through. 
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THE  GRAIN   CLEANER. 

This  18  a  now  device  found  in  the  Eclipfle,  and  I  will 
quote  from  the  ,n  .  ufacturer'*  description  a«  follows: 
^  «It  i.  comr>o«Hl  of  three  shelves  (sec  F.g.  69);  one 
below  and  in  advance  of  the  other*.     Under  and  along 
th.  front  .\^  of    he  up^r  and  middle  ahelves  are  sup- 
parted,  on  guides,  thin  bars  about  four  inches  w.de.    Th^ 
Lrs  have  right-angle  notches  along  their  front  ej Ige      At 
the  front  of  each  of  these  bars  is  a  jounmled  ro  ler  ha>- 
ing  right-anglc  corrugated  grooved  of  the  same  depth  and 
•number  as  the  notches  in  U.e  l^rs.     The  rollers  revolve 
in  bearings  which  are  pivotally  supported  upon  a  double 
rock-arm      This  rock -arm  has  a  quick  v.bratmg  mot.on 
which  gives  to  the  bearings  and  rollers  a  short,  qu,ck  ^nd- 
motion      The  notch.  .1  bars  are  also  connected  at  one  end 
to  the  roller  bearings,  and  receive  the  same  mot.on  as  the 
rollers.     A  convenient  adjn.l.nent  is  provided  on  the  out- 
side of  the  machine  for  adjusting  the  notched  ba.^  to  and 
from  the  rollers,  for  tl.e  purpose  of  increa«mg  and  d.m.n- 
ishing  the  space  between  the  notched  bars  and  the  rollers 
to  Ji  the  size  of  the  gmin  or  the  amount  of  ^^;ork  to  be 
done.     This  makes  a  cleaner  that  is  quickly  and  conveni- 
ently changed  while  the  machine  is  in  oi^eration,  and  does 
not  require  stopping  of  the  machine  to  change  from  one 
kind  of  grain  to  another.     The  quick  end-motion  of  the 
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rollers  and  notched  bars  gives  this  cleaner  great  capacity 
with  an  opening  of  only  sufficient  size  to  let  the  graip  pass 
through.  This  cleaner  will  separate  all  filth  or  foreign 
matter  of  less  weight  than  the  grain  being  cleaned,  regard- 
less of  its  size.  To  do  perfect  cleaning  in  timothy  and 
flaxseed,  a  special  attachment  is  required." 


SIEVES   AND  SCREENS. 

In  most  machines  the  cleaning  is  done  by  a  number  of 
sieves.  The  first  of  these,  usually  called  the  "  conveyer 
sieve"  or  "grain  Iwttoni,"  is  placed  under  the  straw  racks 
and  conveys  the  grain  to  the  final  cleaning  sieves,  gener- 
ally located  in  front  of  the  fan.  The  projxsr  selection  of 
sieves,  both  in  regard  to  mesh,  numl)er,  and  setting,  is  of 
great  importance,  and  different  sieves  must  be  used  not 
only  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  others ;  but  also  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  same  grain.  The  s^'tting  of  the  sieves, 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  feeding,  has  nu'ch  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults. Close  attention  will  .s(K)n  show  which  is  the  proper 
sieve  to  use.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  screen  in  order  to  get  rid  of  dust  and  small  chaff.  The 
screen  is  practically  a  sieve  with  very  small  mesh  which 
does  not  allow  the  grain  to  pass  through.  Owing  to  the 
small  size  of  the  mesh,  they  very  scxin  get  clogged,  and  must 
then  be  taken  out  an<l  cleaned.  It  is  therefore  not  advis- 
able to  use  them  except  when  the  grain  is  very  dusty. 
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THE  FAN. 
The  object  of  the  fen  is  to  supply  a  strong  blast,  di- 
rected against  the  current  of  the  grain;  it  should  blow 
away  all  cl»aflf  and  dirt  which  has  succeeded  in  passing  by 
the  cleaner  or  the  sieves.     For  this  reason,  the  strength  of 
the  bkst  must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  that  it  will  not 
affect  the  grain,  but  will  remove  all  the  lighter  particles 
and  the  dirt.     Every  threshing  machine  has  a  regulator 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  engineer  must  regulate  the  blast 
so  that  this  result  is  obtained. 

I  will  caution  you  here  not  to  change  the  regulator  too 
much  each  time  you  find  that  grain  is  blown  over,  as  it  is 
easy  to  pass  by  the  point  you  want  to  find,  that  is,  where 
the  cleaning  of  the  grain  is  accomplished  without  waste^ 
When  the  regulation  is  obtained  by  means  of  wind- 
boards  care  must  be  taken  that  the  board  over  the  grain 
auger  does  not  get  bent,  and  it  ought  to  be  set  ^  that  he 
strongest  Frt  of  the  blast  will  strike  the  middle  of  the 
sieve.     In  very  wiudy  weather  you  must  use  a  differen 
adjustment  than  what  you  generally  use  or  the  result  will 

not  be  the  samo. 

Some  machines  use  for  this  reason  an  equalizing  blast- 
boanl  which  not  only  distributes  the  blast  more  evenly 
over  or  under  the  sieves  as  may  be  required,  but  also 
allows  it  to  be  concentrated  in  any  direction.     By  adjust- 
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tng  this  board  carefully,  the  effect  of  the  wind  can  be 
neutralized. 

THE  GRAIN   AUQER. 

After  the  grain  has  reached  the  "shoegrain  bottom"  it 
drops  into  the  grain  auger,  which  conveys  it  to  either 
side  of  the  machine,  or  to  such  additional  machinery  as 
may  be  wanted.  It  consists  simply  of  a  long  pitch  screw 
revolving  in  a  box.  By  reversing  the  belt  or  placing  the 
drive  chain  on  top  or  bottom  on  the  sprocket  wheel  on  the 
shaft,  the  grain  auger  will  deliver  the  grain  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  machine. 


THE  TAIUNG8  AUOEB. 

Underneath  the  grain  bottom  is  the  tailings  bottom. 
This  delivers  the  chaff  and  tailings  to  the  tailings  auger 
and  huller.     A  centrifugal  elevator  delivers  the  hulled 
tailings  on  the  first  grain  bottom.     A  door  in  the  bottom 
of  the  huller  allows  the  tailings  to  be  delivered  on  the 
ground.     This  is  a  very  good  way  to  dispose  of  the  tail-, 
ings,  and  does  not  allow  bolts  or  nuts  or  small  tools  to  get 
into  the  cylinder.     The  tailings  are  usually  carried  back 
to  the  cylinder  by  an  elevator  driven  by  a  chain.     This 
chain   must   n,>t  be  too  tight  or  it  will  take  too  much 
power,  but  must  Im3  tight  enough  not  to  ride  over  the 
sprocket  wheel. 
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If  the  chain  does  run  ofF,  the  best  way  to  replace  it  is 
to  tie  a  weight  to  a  rope  and  drop  it  down  through  lower 
part  of  the  elevator  to  a  man  underneath  the  machine. 
Tie  the  end  of  the  chain  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  let 
the  man  on  top  pull  it  up.    The  chain  is  fed  m  undern^th 
by  the  man,  who  must  see  that  it  has  no  kmks  and  that 
it  is  fed  in  straight.     When  the  chain  has  reached  the 
man  on  top  of  the  machine,  the  weight  is  dropped  down 
again  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  elevator,  and  the  man 
under  the  machine  must  pull  down  on  the  rope,  at  ttie 
same  time  feeding  in  on  the  chain  until  he  has  both  ends. 
After  hooking  the  chain  together,  put  it  on  the  lower 
sprocket  first,  and  tlien  on  the  upper,  and  take  up  the 
slack  with  the   adjusting  set  screws  en  top.     Turn  the 
chain  around  once  or  twice  to  see  if  it  is  straight  and  if 
the  adjustment  is  right. 

Tailings  should  be  small  and  contain  very  httle  gram. 
If  too  much  tailings  are  returned  it  may  choke  the  cylin- 
der, and  besides  there  is  always  danger  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  grain  so  returned  may  get  cracked  in  the  cylinder. 
*  It  is  best  to  keep  the  returned  tailings  as  low  as  possible. 

THE   STACKER. 

After  the  straw  leaves  the  stmw-racks  it  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  stacker.  The  ordinary-  stacker  is  simply  an  end- 
less  chain  of  slats  which  carries  the  straw  up  an  mclme 
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and  drops  it  on  top  of  the  stack.    Lately  a  new  apparatus 
for  taking  care  of  the  straw  is  coming  into  use  under  tlie 
name  of  the  "wind  stacker."     This  consists  of  a  fan  fur- 
nishing a  strong  current  of  air  which  carries  the  straw 
through  a  tube  and  places  it  on  top  of  the  stack.     Vari- 
ous kinds  of  wind  stackers  are  used.     The  one  shown  in 
our  figure  66,  the  Landis  "Farmer's  Friend,"  consists  of 
a  straw-drum  into  which  the  straw  and  the  chaff  are  de- 
livered from  the  straw  racks  and  tailings  riddle.     In  this 
drum,  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  fan,  revolve  a  number  of 
curved  fingers,  which  take  the  straw  when  it  is  faUing 
from  the   straw  racks   and  give   it  a   revolving   motion 
towards  the  inlet  of  the  stacker  fan. 

Tlie  fan  and  the  straw  are  now  revolving  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  with  nearly  the  same  speed.    The  result  is  that 
the  straw  iMisses  through  the  fan  without  breaking.     The 
other  side  of  the  fan  being  closed,  the  air,  having  passed 
through  the  fan,  cannot  return,  and  must  therefore  con- 
tinue out  through  the  delivery  pipe,  carrying  the  straw 
with  it.     In  order  to  allow  a  compact  bundle  of  straw  to 
pass  bv  without  stopping  the  fan,  the  fin  shaft  has  a  rela- 
tively'large  end-play  which  enables  the  fan  to  move  side- 
ways so  that  the  bundle  can  pass  and  to  return  to  its  proper 
place  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  through.     The  straw  pipe 
can  be  telescoped  and  is  08cillate<l  autmnatically  at  any 
part  of  the  circle.    Tlie  aut*)mutic  device  can  conveniently 
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and  quickly  be  disconnected  and  the  stacker  directed  by 
hand  to  any  jK>sition  wanted,  and  can  then  again  be  con- 
nected to  the  automatic,  which  will  then  give  to  the  pipe 
the  same  motion  as  before.     The  straw  pii^.  stops  auto- 
matically  a  few  seconds  l)efore  reversing  at  each  end  ot 
the  stroke.     This  keeps  the  ends  of  the  stack  and  the 
middle  at  about  the  same  height.     At  the  end  of  the  de- 
livery  pipe  is  a  deflecting  nozzle  which  further  directs  the 
straw  in  any  desired  direction  relatively  to  the  delivery 
pipe.     As  the  telescoping  pipe  can  also  Ik.  made  to  revo  ve 
round  itself,  the  straw  can  be  thrown  at  any  angle  ot  a 
circle      The  device  can  therefore  bo  used   for   i>acking 
straw  into  any  corner  of  a  barn  or  i    t  as  well  as  in  mak- 
ine  any  shape  of  a  stack. 

Most  of  the  wind  stackers  are  simikr  to  the  one  de- 
scribed, but  each  manufacturer's  design  is  somewhat  <l.t- 
ferent  in  detail.  The  "  Fosston  "  wi.id  stacker  make,  use 
of  a  vertical  fan  and  does  not  carry  the  straw  through  the 
fan,  which  is  somewliat  of  an  advantage. 

SELF-FEEDER  AXD   BAXD-CirTTER. 

Tliis  is  a  machine  dosigneil  not  only  to  carry  the  straw 
bundles  up  and  deliver  them  to  the  cylinder,  but  alsc>  to 
cut  the  l)and  of  the  bundles,  and  to  distribute  the  straw 
under  the  cylinder  after  the  bands  have  been  cut. 

The  straw  carrier  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  Straw  carrier  in  the  stackers  and  delivers  the  straw 
bundles  under  the  band  cutters.     It  also  holds  them  in 
position  while  their  bands  are  being  cut.     The  cutter  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  cutting  arms,  each  one  of  which  holds 
three  or  more  sickle-edged  cutting  sections.     The  cutting 
arms  are  adjustable  to  the  size  of  the  bundles.     Back  of 
them,  attached  to  the  wooden  bars,  are  the  lifting  blades, 
which  are  also  sickle-e<lgcd.     Any  band  which   should 
have  escaped  the  first  set  of  knives  will  be  cut  by  the 
second.     The  knives  lift  also  the  butt  end  of  the  straw 
bundles,  while  the  heads  of  the  same  are  depressed  to  meet 
the  cylinder  teeth  by  pronge<l  forks  placwl  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  wooden  bars.     A  sei>arate  governor  regulates 
these  devices  and  prevents  uneven  distribution  of  the  straw 
fed  to  the  cylinder,  as  well  as  all  crowding.     Probably  the 
"Parsons"  machine  is  the  one  most  usetl.    It  has  no  com- 
plicated parts  and  h  very  sensitive.     The  feeder  is  driven 
from  tlie  cylinder  pulley  on  the  thresher  by  a  wide  belt 
running  over  tlie  pulley  on  its  crank  shank.     Generally  a 
small  belt  tightner  is  provided  on  the  other  end  of  the 
crank  shaft.    A  iwir  of  bevel  gears  run  on  inclined  shafts 
from  which  the  governor  receives  its  motion  by  means  of 
another  pair  of  hovel  g-ars.     The  governor  is  of  the  regu- 
lar centrifag<dl  type  and  regulates  by   engaging  or  dis- 
engaging the  feetl  shaft.  ,    ,    a  u 
The  carrier  is  also  driven  from  the  inclined  shaft  by 
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mean,  of  a  friction  »heol  and  a  dUo.  By  moving  *e 
frSion  »hecl  out  or  i„  on  .l>e  inclined  »l,.ft  any  dea.rj 
Uj  can  bo  given  to  th..  carrier.  A  cmnk  ,.  .u,.pl.ed 
Zm  pnr,J,  and  the  .,h-1  ->  ">-'»-  '«  «''»"««' 
at  anv  time  without  stolM'ing  tlio  machine. 

.1«,  ^,».a..-In  combination  with  the  thresher,  vanou^ 
..«chme„ts  are  used.  Generally  a  weigl«,  a  ^''-'^ 
a  loader  constitute  the  rig.  To  the*  are  sometime,  add«J 
a  "Nesmith"  or  a  "Miller"  grain-register,  a  dust  col- 
lector, or  a  pueumaUc  grain  elevator. 


PART  FOURTEENTH. 
HOW  TO  KUN  A  THRESHINr  HIG. 


Before  you  uncouple  your  traction  engine  go  .,/er  the 
threshing  pla-e  carefully ;  make  note  of  the  sloiw  of  the 
ground  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  best  position 
you  can  secure  relatively  to  the  wind  is  when  the  straw 
on  the  road  to  the  stack  moves  a  little  to  one  side  but  in 
the  same  g««neral  direction  as  the  wind. 

See  that  you  have  room  for  your  stack,  that  loaded  and 
unloaded  wagons  can  iMiss,  and  that  nothing  can  interfere 
with  your  belts.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  select  the 
position  that  will  l>e  most  convenient  and  haul  your 
throsht-r  in  place.  If  the  ground  is  not  level,  dig  holes 
for  the  wheels  which  are  too  high  and  block  the  rear 
whe<^l-;  well.  It  is  best  to  carry  a  level  with  you,  as  this 
saves  time  in  the  end.  Be  careful  that  the  machine  b 
level  crosswiso.  It  is  not  so  necossaiy  that  it  should  be 
level  lengthwise.  In  fact,  it  is  of  some  ad%-antage  to  have 
the  cylinder  end  four  to  six  inches  higher  the  cleaner  end; 
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but  remember  it  must  not  lean  the  other  way.     See  tliat 
the  blocks  of  the  right  hind  wlu*!  are  tight,  m  that  the 
pulling  of  the  belt  will  not  disturb  the  setting.     If  there 
are  jack-screws  above  the  front  and  rear  axle.-*,  to  mike 
the  four  comers  solid  adjust  them  and  screw  the  nuts 
down  tight.     Now  you  can  uncouple  and  pJill  your  trac- 
tion engine  to  such  a  jmsition  that  the  driving-wheel  and 
the  pulley  on  the  thresher  arc  in  line.     Take  your  time 
and  do  this  right.    It  is  better  to  spend  a  little  more  time 
now  than  to  have  your  belt  run  off  when  yoi  are  running 
with  a  heavy  load  on  the  machine.     Most  of  the  pulleys 
are  crowiu-d,  that  is,  they  arc  a  little  larger  in  diameter  in 
the  center  than  at  the  sides,  and  the  tendency  of  the  belt 
is  to  run  in  the  center;    but  if  the  machines  are  not  in 
line  and  the  shafts  not  horizontal,  the  belt  will  neverthe- 
less run  off.     Before  you  put  the  belt  on,  go  over  the 
macliine  carefully  and  cletm  all  the  bearings  and  oil  holes 
well.     Take  off  the  belt-tightner  pulley  and  clean  the 
oil  chanibi'rs  and  the  spimlle,  oil  them  an<l  put  them  back. 
If  the  machine  is  new,  more  care  must  be  used  when 
doing  this,  as  paint  may  have  got  into  the  bearings  and 
oil  holc^,  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  remove  the  shaft  and 
carefully  sempe  the  paint  off.     Wij)e  out  the  bearing  and 
the  oil  hole  witli  clean  waste,  oil  them  well,  and  replace 
the  shaft.     After  you  are  sure  they  are  all  cleaned,  put  a 
few  drops  of   oil    in   each   oil    hole.     Use  only  No.    1 
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machine  oil  with  good  body.  If  the  machine  uses  grease, 
see  that  it  is  good.  Don't  use  axle  grease,  as  it  very  often 
contains  resin,  which  will  deposit  on  the  bearings  and 
cause  them  to  heat. 

Now  put  on  the  main  belt,  and  be  sure  that  the  machine 
runs  the  right  way.  You  can  easily  see  if  the  cylinder 
will  pull  the  straw  in  or  not.  If  it  should  run  the  wrong 
way,  cross  vour  belt.  I  will  say  here  that  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  'run  with  a  crossed  belt,  as  it  takes  more  power. 
Sometimes,  if  the  belt  is  short,  and  the  difference  in 
diameter  between  the  pulleys  is  great,  a  crossed  belt  will 
give  more  power,  but  it  is  better  not  to  run  it  crossed 
except  when  it  is  necessarj'. 

Another  thing  I  want  you  to  bear  in  n:ind  is,  that  you 
must  always  run  your  leather  belts,  if  they  are  single, 
with  the  hair  side  on  the  pulley.  They  run  better  and 
wear  better.  The  reason  is  that  the  flesh  side  is  more 
flexible  than  the  hair  side,  and  therefore  does  not  crack  so 
easily.  When  a  belt  travels  over  a  pulley,  the  outside  is 
longer  than  the  inside,  and  the  difference  is  made  up  by 
stretching,  which  the  flesh  side  is  better  able  to  stand 
than  the  hair  side.  If  you  use  double  belts,  it  does  not 
matter  which  side  you  put  against  the  pulley,  as  both  sides 

are  alike. 

As  we  are  talking  of  belts,  I  will  also  caution  you  not 
to  use  more  tension  than  is  needed  to  prevent  slipping,  as 
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this  will  not  only  hurt  your  belts,  but  also  the  bearings. 
You  will  also  find  that  if  you  remove  your  belts  as  you 
stop  down  at  night,  or  when  your  threshing  is  done,  they 
will  last  longer.  Rubber  belts  must  run  with  the  seam 
on  the  outside. 

After  the  belt  is  on  the  cylinder  pulley,  see  that  the  oil 
cups  are  feeding  or  that  the  grease  cups  are  full  and 
screwed  down  and  that  no  other  belt  is  in  place.     Turn 
the  cylinder  over  by  hand  a  few  turns  to  find  out  if  it  is 
properly  adjusted  and  that  everything  is  in  place,  and  see 
that  no  tools  or  bolts  have  been  left  about  where  they  can 
get  into  the  machine.     Now  start  up  and  let  the  cylinder 
run.     Keep  an  eye  on  the  bearings  to  see  if  they  heat. 
Go  over  the  next  shaft  the  same  way,  and  when  this  is 
ready  to  start,  stop  down  and  put  your  belt  on.     Turn  it 
over  by  hand  first  to  see  that  it  does  not  bind  or  that  the 
bearings  are  loose.     Try  all  your  bolts  and  nuts,  and  if 
they  are  loose,  tighten  thom  before  you  put  on  the  belt. 
After  you  have  put  the  belt  in  place,  start  up  again  and 
get  the  next  shaft  ready,  and  so  on  until  all  your  belts  are 
on  and  running.   As  you  are  putting  each  belt  in  its  place, 
note  carefully  if  it  has  to  run  straight  or  crossed,  or,  in 
other  words,  see  that  the  shaft  it  is  to  drive  runs  in  the 
direction  which  it  should  in  order  to  make  the  thresher  do 
its  work.     When  you  first  start  up,  is  the  time  to  give 
your  machine  all  the  oil  it  needs,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  well 
18 
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to  give  each  bcanng  un  additional  drop  or  two  of  oil  after 
the  machine  is  running,  as  the  oil  then  w.U  distribute 
itself  better.     After  you  have  started  to  thresh,  it  is  well 
to  oil  freely  for  the  first  two  days,  to  be  sure  all  dust,  dirt, 
and  grit  have  disappeared,  after  which  time  less  oil  is 
needed.     Before  you  put  belts  on  a  pulley  be  sure  that  the 
key  or  the  set  screws  are  not  only  in  their  places,  but  that 
thev  are  tight.     If  the  machine  has  self-lining  bearings, 
see'that  they  are  not  bound  in  their  seats  but  c^n  move 
and  are  free  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  shaft. 
After  attending  to  all  this,  it  is  best  to  let  your  machine 
run  for  a  little  while  empty.     This  gives  you  an  opportu- 
nity to  put  your  speed  counter  on  the  cylinder  shaft  and 
find  out  how  fast  it   is   running.     If  you  find  that  it 
makes  less  than  1100  revolutions  per  minute,  increase 
the  speed  of  your  engine  until  the  cylinder  reaches  this 
speed      If  you  do  not  have  a  speed  counter,  take  the 
speed  at  the  engine.     To  do  this,  place  your  left  hand  on 
the  projecting  end  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  holding  a  watch 
—which  has  a  second  hand— in  your  right  hand,  you  can 
count  the  number  of  revolutions  the  engine  makes  in  one 
minute.     If  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheel  on  the  en- 
gine is  36  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  on  the 
cylinder  shaft  is  9  inches,  you  know  that  when  the  large 
pulley  makes  one  revolution,  the  small  one  makes  four. 
If  you  have  only  an  eight-inch  pulley  on  the  cylinder 
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shaft,  the  small  one  will  make  4f  revolutions  for  each  rev- 
olution of  the  large  one.  If  you  counted  250  revolutions 
per  minute  as  the  speed  of  the  engine,  the  speed  of  the 
cylinder  would  be  in  the  last  case  250  X  4f,  or  1125 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Now  examine  your  straw  and  make  up  your  mind  how 
many  concaves  you  will  need,  as  well  as  make  a  first 
setting  of  your  cleaner.     Be  sure  that  you  have  enough 
space  between  the  notched  edges  of  the  shelves  and  the 
grooved  rollers  to  allow  the  grain  to  jiass  through.     Re- 
member, also,  that  it  is  imj^ssible  to  get  a  good  separation 
without  clean  threshing,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  your  cylinder  and  your  con- 
caves!    Also  take  a  last  look  at  the  straw  racks,  so  that 
you  are  sure  that  there  are  no  obstructions  left  on  them. 
Now  send  enough  straw  through  the  mji.hine  so  that  you 
can  judge  how  it  will  work.     As  soon  as  the  grain  has 
passed  from  the  spout,  examine  it  carefully,  and  if  you 
find  that  it  contains  small  and  light  dirt,  it  is  clear  that 
you  have  not  given  it  enough  blast,  and  therefore  you  must 
move  the  short  lever  on  the  blast  gate  down  a  notch.   Now 
examine  again,  and  if  still  not  clean,  move  your  lever  down 
another  notch,  and  so  on  until  you  find  the  right  place. 
If  you  should  find  large  as  well  as  small  dirt  ir  the  grain, 
then  the  spaces  between  the  rollers  and  the  shelves  in  the 
cleaner  are  too  large,  and  must  be  adjusted.     If  the  grain 
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is  clean,  then  examine  the  tailings  and  see  how  much  grain 
appears  here.     If  you  find  a  great  deal  of  grain,  it  Ind^. 
ites  that  the  spaces  between  rollers  and  shelves  are  too 
small  for  the  amount  going  through  the  machme.     The 
remedy  is  to  make  them  a  little  larger,  but  it  is  p^sj- 
ble  you  may  have  too  much  blast.     You  will  soon  be  able 
to  decide  which  is  the  cause.     After  the  machine  has  been 
adjusted  so  that  everj-thing  seems  all  right  it  is  best  to 
examine  the  stiuw  as  delivered  from  the  stacker.     If  you 
should  still  find  grain  in  the  straw,  it  shows  that  you  are 
not  threshing  clean.     The  trouble  is  then  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  concaves,  or  that  you  have  not  enough  of 
them  in.     With  the  Landis  Eclipse  it  is  generally  enough 
to  use  only  one  concave  in  front  and  adjusted  close  to  the 
cylinder:  but  if  you  find  that  you  are  not  threshing  clean 
place  one  solid  bank  in  front  and  a  concave  m  second 
place,  or  you  may  use  two  concaves,  one  in  first  place  and 
Lother  in  second  place.     If  the  gmin  is  tough,  or  .hat 
is  known  as  '•  headed  grain,"  use  both  -"^^^^^  -**;  ^ 
solid  ribbed  concave  between   them.       If  you   find   the 
Mieaded  gmin"  does  not  thresh  clean  with  tins  arrange- 
ment, it  is  best  to  increase  the  speed  of  your  ey  inder. 
From  1200  to  1300  revolutions  a  minute  may  ha'-e  to  be 

"\fter  these  adjustments  are  all  made,  increase  the  feed- 
ing  of  the  straw  so  that  the  amount  is  alx.ut  normal  and 
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take  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  sliaft  again,     If  you  find 
that  it  is  making  a  less  number  of  revolutions  than  before, 
increase  the  speed  of  the  engine  till  again  you  have  the 
right  number.     Examine  your  grain  and  tailings  again  to 
see  if  the  increase  of  speed  has  changed  tltj  res  ■  m.     ;,. 
they  have,  you  must  keep  on  adjusting  until  you         the 
result  you  want.     If  your  machine  Lns  a  self-feeder  at- 
tached, now  is  the  time  to  get  it  started.     It  is  net  advis- 
able to  let  this  part  run  when  you  are  adjusting  the  rest 
of  the  machine,  or  before  the  thresher  is  running  at  regu- 
lar speed.     A  few  sheaves  Lid  on  it  will  prevent  it  from 
moving.     The  best  way,  however,  ia  to  keep  the  belt  off 
the  pulley.     It  is  easy  to  put  it  on  when  you  need.  it. 
Before  putting  the  belt  on,  see  that  the  knife  arms  are  ad- 
justed to  the  size  of  the  sheaves  and  the  condition  of  the 
bands.     It  is  taken  for  granted  that  you  have  taken  the 
same  care  of  this  part  of  the  machiro  as  of  the  others  in 
regard  to  bearings  adjustment,  cleaning,  and  oiling.     The 
beariijgs  and  cranks  are  to  be  oiled  regularly ;  but  after  the 
break-band  has  been  run  in  and  is  smooth  no  more  oil  is 
needed.     If  you  are  using  av  attaf^h^d  stacker,  it  is  well 
to  re^nember  that  you  must  not  use  the  automatic  moving 
appcratus  and  the  hand  device  at  the  same  time.     If  you 
wa"^  to  operate  it  by  hand,  it  is  best  to  take  the  belt  off 
the  automatic  device.     The  speed  of  the  stacker  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  work  it  has  to  do  by  changing  the  pul- 
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leys.  The  faster  it  runs,  the  more  power  is  required, 
therefore,  keep  your  spc^  as  low  a«  possible.  If  less 
speed  is  required  put  on  a  larger  pulley. 

If  you  are  using  a  wind  stacker  see  that  your  fan  is 
running  all  right  and  that  it  has  enough  end^play.     In 
case  of  the  Landis  Farmer's  Friend,  this  nmst  not  be  less 
than  I  of  rn  inch,  and  can  be  one  inch.     The Jmb  «f  the 
straw  propeller  must  be  8  inches  from  the  hub  of  the  fan. 
This  stacker  has  the  automatic  reversing  gear  located  on 
top  of  the  thresher  convenient  for  the  operator.     It  can 
be  comiecte.d  and  disconnected!  very  quickly  and  the  stmw 
pipe  can  be  stopped  in  any  position  desired  by  simply 
pushing  the  small  lever  to  the  center  position  and  drop- 
ping  the  pawl  into  the  notch  on  the  cover.    This  operation 
disconnects  tlic  automatic  gear.    If  it  is  desired  to  run  the 
pipe  by  hand,  it  is  best  to  take  off  the  belt  on  the  auto- 
matic device  and  loosen  the  locknut  pin  on  the  pinion. 

Before  you  move  the  machine,  see  that  the  pipe  is  put 
in  its  bracket  and  well  fastened.  In  <^se  of  fire  it  may 
become  necessary  to  move  your  7«l;-\^"^«^  .^;  ^^ 
under  those  conditions  remove  the  blocks  under  the 
wheels,  put  a  man  at  the  tongue  for  fleering  throw  in 
your  friction  clutch  on  the  traction  engine,  and  back  out 
slowly,  pulling  the  thresher  out  by  means  of  the  main 
belt  A  few  men  at  the  wheels  will  be  of  great  help  for 
starring  and  may  save  time.     If  hard  to  get  started,  let 
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the  man  on  the  tongue  steer  the  front  wheels  clear  around. 
This  saves  often  a  lot  of  time. 

There  is  no  neetl  of  telling  you  that  you  must  see  that 
boxes  and  shafts  are  properly  oiled,  just  as  on  all  other 

machinery.  i  -r  u 

In  most  threshers  the  boxes  are  babbitted,  and  if  they 
should  get  hot  are  liable  to  melt  out.     In  such  a  case 
th.e  only  remedy  is   to   rebabbit.     In  order  to  do  this, 
/ou  need  preferably   a  pluml>er  s  furnace,  a  good-sized 
iadle,  and  some  good  babbit ;   as  some  boxes  take  three 
to     four   pounds    of  babbit,   tlie   ladle   ought    to  hold 
at  least  five  to  six  pounds  of  melted  metal.     The  box 
to  be    babbitted    must    have    all    the    old    babbit    re- 
moved and  the  surface  must  he  cleanod  carefully  with 
waste  to  remove  all  dirt  and  as  much  grease  as  possible. 
Having  done  this,  it  is  best  to  wash  it  with  gasoline  to 
remove  such  grease  or  oil  as  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
waste.    It  is  important  to  get  all  the  oil  or  grease  removed 
from  the  surface  you  want  to  babbit,  as  it  not  only  prevents 
the  babbit  from  sticking  to  the  box,  but  also  forms  gases 
producing  blowholes  in  the  babbit,  which  may  comi^el  you 
to  do  the  work  over  again.     When  you  are  sure  that  the 
box  is  cleaned,  vou  must  clean  the  shaft  and  wrap  around 
it  a  sheet  of  good  paper.     A  little  glue  on  the  edges, 
which  ought  to  overlap  each  other,  will  hold  it  in  place. 
See  that  you  put  the  paper  on  smooth  and  oven  and  t»mt 
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i,  i,  „  little  longer  tlmn  the  W,  » that  it  protrude,  over 
hrend,.     If  the  bo.  you  are  re.».bbitting  i»  »hd.  place 't 
over  the  paper  ou  tl.e  ,haft  arf  block  it  up  «.  that  the 
^  aU  Tana  bet,vee„  the  box  and  the  s  u.ft  « tije  same 
aud  cK,ual  on  both  e«l,,  er,  in  other  word,,  ..*  that  the 
Bhaftl  central  in  the  box.     Now  secure  some  good  .t.ff 
day  or  putty  and  close  up  the  end,  with  it,  leavng  a  hole 
™  th    top  at  each  end  for  the  air  to  escape.     Make  a 
funnel  aroLd  the  oil  hole  on  top  to  pour  the  ho^^meU^ 
i„      If  there  is  more  than  one  hole  in  the  top  of  U..  ca»^ 
°g,  put  a  wood  plug  though  the  oil  hole  to  *e  sl-ft  ""d 
„S.r  funnels  for  pouring     .er  the  other  or  o  hers,  as  m 
that  case  you  will  not  have  ,  .  drill  out  the  o.l  hole  after 
the  box  is  babbitted.     Now  see  tliat  your  babb.t  .s  hot 
enough.     If  a  stick  of  white  pine  is  charred  when  put 
Lto  the  ladle  the  tcmpem«are  U  right,     ^ou  can  now 
pour  your  metal.     Keep  it  running  m  an  even  str«m 
Lil  the  metal  flows  out  of  the  top  of  the  a.r  holes  on  the 
ends.     When  you  have  begun  pouring,  don  t  stop  .f  some 
runs  over  •    don't  let  .hat  trouble  yon-keep  on  pounng 
ill  tl^  W  is  full.     After  the  babbit  is  cooled  off,  remove 
the  box  from  the  shaft,  clean  off  the  cky  or  putty,  remove 
the  wood  plug  in  the  oil  hole  and  tnra  off  the  edges.     Cut 
aconple  'f  Lming  gn»v«  in  the  top  of  the  box  w.tl^ 
half-round  cold  chisel,  starting  at  the  o,l  hole  and  ending 
near  the  ends  and  close  to  the  bottom. 
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If  the  box  you  had  to  rebabbit  had  been  of  tlie  "  split  '' 
kind  you  would  have  handled  it  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  you  would  have  had  to  get  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
cardlxjard  or  sheet-iron  and  place  them  between  the  top 
and  the  bottom  casting.  Make  them  wide  enough,  so 
that  the/  :C8t  tight  against  the  sliaft,  and  cut  holes  for 
the  bolts,  which  hold  the  two  lialves  of  the  box  together, 
to  go  through. 

"ut  enough  of  those  cardboard  liners  between  the  two 
halves  so  that  you  can  take  up  on  the  Ik>x  when  it  wears 
down.  To  allow  the  babbit  to  run  through  from  the  top 
to  the  Ixjttom  of  the  box,  cut  notches  in  the  edges  of  the 
cardboanl  liners  resting  against  the  shaft.  Make  the 
notches  about  J  to  f  of  an  inch  deep  and  alwut  one  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  apart.  When  the  babbit  is  cold, 
loosen  up  on  the  bolts  a  little  and  drive  a  sharp  cold 
chisel  in  bet   een  the  two  halves  of  box  to  break  them 

apart. 

After  you  have  st  parated  the  top  and  the  bottom,  take  a 
rough  file  and  smooth  down  the  edges,  and  with  a  sharp 
chisel  cut  off  the  pouring  gates  and  also  cut  in  your  oil 
grooves.  All  this  being  done,  take  off  the  paper  from  the 
shaft.  If  the  shaft  should  be  rough,  smooth  it  down  with 
emeiy  cloth  or  paper  and  then  put  a  little  oil  over  the  sur- 
face.    You  can  now  replace  the  bearing  on  the  mi  .chine. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  threshing  machine  makes  use  of  a 
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groat  number  of  IhUh,  uihI  its  nnuung  well  depends  to  a 
gri-at  extent  on  how  you  hun.Ue  and  take  eare  of  them. 
We  have  iH.nited  out  several  times  1«)W  they  oujrht  to  be 
used.  It  is  to  be  n'memlwreil  that  they  sh..uld  not  beal- 
lowcll  to  get  wet,  an.l  if  they  get  dry  and  hard  they  must 
be  softeneil  bv  rubbing  into  them  a  little  "neat's  f(H)t"  oil. 
A  soft  bilt  transmits  more  i  ^v.r  than  a  hard  one  and  does 
not  wear  nearly  as  nnieh. 

The  amount  of  iK>wer  transmitted  through  a  single  belt 
can  be  roughlv  estimated  by  the  following  rule,  which  it  is 
easy  to  rememWr:  one  inch  belt  running  with  a  vehnjity 
of  800  feet  per  minute  will  transmit  alumt  one  horsepower. 
In  order  to  ..ppK' this  rule,  you  will   have  to  know   the 
diameter  ^f  ih-  pulley  over  whieh  the  belt  runs,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  it  makes  iht  minute.     If  the  diam- 
eter of  the  pidlev  is  given  in  inclus,  you  nnist  divide  by 
12  to  reiluee  it  to  feet,  and  then  nniltiply  by  3.1  in  onler 
to  get  the  cireumferenec  of  the  pulley  in  feet.     :Multiply 
this  sum  bv  the  numlx'r  of  revoluticms  of  the  pulley  per 
minute,  and  divide  by  800.     The  result  is  the  number  of 
horseiwwcr  each   inch  of  belt  can   safely  transmit.     By 
multiplving  this  bv  the  width  of  the  belt,  the  total  amount 
of  power  vouean  transmit  tlm>ugh  this  belt  is  ascertmned. 
For  example,  if  your  pulley  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
makes   1200  revolutions  per  minute,  how    many   !.  .^ 
power  can  an  8-inch  wide  single  belt  transmit?     The  cal- 
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culation  18  made  m  follows :  dianutor  of  puU  y  is  8  inches, 
which  dividwl  by  12  inches,  gives  |  ot  a  f<K)t.  This 
multipliwl  by  3.1  to  find  the  circumference  gives  2.05 
feet  As  the  piilloy  makes  1200  revolutions  pr  minute, 
we  must  multiply  2.05  by  1200,  which  gives  us  2460  feet 
per  minute.  Dividing  this  sum  by  800,  we  find  3.75 
liorsepower  \^r  inch  as  ans- t.  Now  m  Itiplying  3.75 
by  8,  the  width  of  the  belt,  will  give  us  is  answer,  or 
we  can  say  tliat  we  can  safely  tn  nsmit  w  liorsepower 
under  those  conditions. 

In  order  to  get  the  Ik  '  -esults  i>  t  -f  the  belt  with  the 
least  f  lin  on  the  \^r\u^.~,  it  is  advisable  wherever  pos- 
sible to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  slack  side  of  the  belt 
is  on  top  and  the  pulling  side  underneath,  as  in  this  con- 
dition the  slippage  is  materially  decreased.  The  belts 
ought  to  Ikj  examineil  every  day  to  see  t.iat  they  are  in 
good  order.  If  any  lacing  shows  signs  of  coming  loose, 
relace  as  soon  as  iK)88ible. 

Lacing  should  l)c  done  so  that  the  joint  is  as  nearly  like 
tl-  rest  of  the  belt  as  possible.  :he  lacing  should  always 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  belt  on  the  pulling  side 
and  be  crossed  on  the  outside.  When  you  want  to  lace  a 
belt,  put  a  square  again.-t  the  side  and  cut  it  off.  Then 
mark  your  holes  evenly  about  an  inch  apart;  which  is  a 
good  practice,  and  see  that  you  pet  t^  hole  from  i  to  |  of 
an  inch  from  each  edge.     After  the  holes  are  marked,  use 
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a  good  sharp  belt  punch  for  cxittin-  them.     If  you  are 
using  a  hand-punch  and  a  hammer,  rest  your  l)elt  on  the 
end  grain  of  a  block  of  wood  and  cut  through  with  one 
blow  if  possible.     If  the  belts  run  over  very  small  i-ul- 
leys,  some  engineers  use  a  hinged  lacing,  that  is,  passing 
the  lacing  from  one  hole  around  the  end  of  the  belt  and 
down  through  the  next  hole  on  the  other  side  of  opposite 
end  of  the  belt.     This  way  of  lacing  is  not  so  good  as  the 
standard  one,  and  is  only  to  be  used   in  si^^cial  cases. 
When  the  lacing  is  finished,  fasten  the  ends  by  makmg  a 
narrow  slit  with  a  knife  on  the  place  where  one  hole  wdl 
come  when  you  have  to  cut  your  belt  next  time,  and  force 
your  lace  through  this  slit.     After  the  lace  is  through,  cut 
it  half-wav  across  close  to  the  surface  of  the  belt  and  cut 
it  off  about  1  inch  from  the  belt.     By  twisting  the  half- 
inch  long  piece  around  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
rest  of  the  lace,  it  will  not  slip  through.     If  you  are  using 
cotton  belting,  make  the  holes  with  an  awl  instead  of  with 
the  punch,  as  it  does  not  hurt  the  fibres  so  much. 

Next  in  imijortance  to  the  belts  is  the  cylinder.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  makes  about  1100  revolutions  per  minute. 
If  we  supiK)se  that  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  30 
inches,  the  circumference  is  about  30  X  3.1  inches,  or  93 
inches.  If  we  reduce  this  to  feet  by  dividing  by  12 
inches,  we  find  it  eqyal  to  7  feet  9  inches.  As  the  cylin- 
der is  supposed  to  make  1100  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
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surface  of  the  cylinder  travels  7|  X  1100  feet,  or  8,525 
feet  per  minute.     If  you  now  divide  this  sum  by  5,280, 
which  is  the  number  of  feet  in  one  English  mile,  and  multi- 
ply by  60  (minutes  per  hour),  you  find  the  surface  of  your 
cylinder  travels  at  the  rate  of  96.86  miles  per  hour,  or  con- 
siderably faster  than  an  express  train.     I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact  in  order  to  impress  on  your  mind  how 
important  it  is  tc  -ave  your  cylinder  well  balanced  if  you 
expect  it  to  run  well.    It  also  explains  why  I  advised  you  to 
replace  any  tooth  which  had  been  bent  or  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  cylinder  for  other  causes.  If  you  ehould  disregard 
this  rule,  you  would  soon  find  that  your  machine  would  vi- 
brate very  much  and  try  to  move  all  over  the  place.     This 
would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  would  be  out  of 
balance.     If  in  this  condition  the  run  is  kept  up  very 
long,  you  would  soon  shake  all  the  bolts  in  your  machine 
loose,  wear  out  your  bearings,  and  perhaps  bring  the  shafts 
out  of  line— a  very  serious  trouble.      Even  with  all  the 
teeth  in  place  the  cylinder  may  become  unbalanced.     If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  the  balance 
of  the  cylinder,  it  is  best  to  test  it  at  your  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.    The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  remove  the 
cylinder  from  the  thresher  and  to  place  it  between  two  or 
more  heavy  wood  blocks  with  a  smooth  surface,  so  that  it 
rests  only  on  the  journals.     Put  a, spirit  level  on   the 
cylinder  shaft  and  drive   wedges   under  the  blocks  till 
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it  is  level.      See  that  the  wood  blocks  are  also   level, 
so  that  the  cylinder   has  no  tendency  to  roll  one  way 
or  the  other.   'Secure  two  straight  pieces  of  steel,  square 
or  round,  and  place  them  under  the  journals  and  on  top  of 
the  wood  blocks.     Measure  the   distance  between  their 
ends,  and  if  it  is  not  the  same  make  it  so:     You  are  now 
ready  for  your  test.     Start  the  cylinder  rolling  a  little, 
and  when  it  comes  to  rest,  mark  with  chalk  the  highest 
point  on  the  cylinder.     Do  this  two  or  three  times  and 
make  the  same  kind  of  marks.     If  the  mark  comes  nearly 
at  the  same  spot,  you  can  conclude  that  your  cylinder  is 
out  of  balance  and  that  the  spot  marked  is  the  light  side. 
In  case  the  cylinder  is  of  the  enclosed  type  you  will  find 
that  it  has  small  pockets  in  each  end.     The  (^ject  of  them 
is  to  provide  a  place  where  the  weights  needed  for  baknc- 
ing  can  be  placed.     After  you  have  marked  the  light 
side  of  the  cylinder  place  additional  weights  in  the  side 
pockets  in  line  with  this  mark  and  trv-  the  cylinder  again 
for  balance.     If  it  comes  to  rest  on  the  same  spot,  it  proves 
that  you  have  not  put  on  enough  weight,  and  if  it  stops 
opposite  the  old  mark,  you  have  put  on  too  much.     After 
a  few  trials  you  will  find  a  weight  which  will  allow  the 
cylinder  to  come  to  rest  at  any  iK)int,  and  that  is  the  result 
you  want  to  reach,  as  that  is  the  proof  that  the  cylinder  is 

balanced. 

If  the  c)  Under  is  of  the  open  type  no  pockets  are  pro- 
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vidcd  and  you  will  have  to  balauco  it  bv  driving  small 
wedges  imder  the  centre  band  at  the  mark.  This  opra- 
tion  must  be  continued  as  long  as  the  cylinder  comes  to 
rest  at  the  same  place  after  each  trial. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  best  to  put 
vour  thresher  in  first-class  order  after  the  season  is  over, 
and  before  you  put  it  away  for  the  winter.     Everj'  part 
of  the  machine  ought  to  be  cleaned,  and  when  needed 
repaired ;  boxes  ought  to  be  looked  over  and  rebabbitted 
if  worn,  all  nuts  and  bolts  retightened  and  replaced  if 
lost,  all  teeth  in  cylinder  or  concaves  which  are  bent  or 
worn  out  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  eccentrics  and  pit- 
mans  gone  over  and  repaired.     Every  two  or  three  years 
it  will  need  a  new  coat  of  paint.     When  it  is  in  good 
order,  cover  it  with  canvas  and  store  it  in  a  dry  place. 
If  treated  in  this  manner  the  thresher  will  last  for  a  great 
many  years. 

THE   FEEDKR. 

If  yon  are  not  an  expert  feeder,  you  will  have  to  start 
slowly  and  pay  attention  to  the  machine.  To  become  a 
good  feeder  takes  long  practice.  A  good  feeder  keeps  the 
straw  carrier  evenly  covered  with  straw,  and  keeps  also 
an  eye  on  all  the  rest  of  the  machine,  so  that  he  knows 
that  the  machine  is  doing  and  can  quickly  correct  any- 
thing which  goes  wrong.     The  stacker  and  the  tailings 
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are  sure  indicators  of  how  the  machine  works.  The 
cylinder  ought  to  be  kept  full  all  over  its  surface  and  the 
bundles  of  straw  should  be  tipped  well  up  against  the 
cylinder.  A  bundle  is  easy  to  spread  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  machine  can  be  handled.  Flat  bundles  should 
be  fed  on  edge. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  feeder  to  examine  the  forks  used 
by  the  piteher  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  tight  on  their 
handles,  as  a  loose  fork  in  a  thresher  is  a  very  serious 
thing.  Never  let  any  one  be  used  which  is  not  absolutely 
tight  on  the  handle. 
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WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL  OP  GRAIN. 
The  following  table  gives  thf^  nnniber  of  pounds  per  br  '   \ 
quired  by  law  or  custom  in  the  sale  of  grain  in  the  several  Staiea: 
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AlB-VALVB  for  gasoline  engine, 

211 
Alcohol,  193 

Alkalies  as  scale  preTentatiyes,  66 
Anltman  C!o.  traction  engine,  135 

Babittino  bearings,  279 

Band  cutter,  266 

Battery,  test  of,  228 

Beater  for  threshing  machines,  256 

Belts,  how  to  lace,  283 
"  how  to  run,  283 
='     pow'^r  transmitted,  282 

Blast  furnace  gas,  191 

Blower,  description  of,  95 
"       nse  of,  96,  97 

Boiler,  blowing  out  of,  62 
"      cleaning  of,  64 
"      cleaning  of  fines  in,  68 
"      description  of,  60,  86,  143, 

158 
«•      how  to  fire  coal  in,  87-91 
"      how  to  fire  wood  in,  92 
"     pressure  of,  70 
"      scale  in,  65 
"      straw-burning,  82-86 
"      testing  of  fines  in,  76-81 
"      why  grates  bum  out  in,  93 

Box,  how  to  fix  a  hot,  116 

Bridge,  how  to  cross  a  bad,  129 

Buffalo  Pitta  traction  engine,  153 


iu. 


Clabk  steam  pump,  57-59 
Ooal-gas,  190 
Coal-oil,  193 

Ck>lean  traction  enpne,  151 
Compounding,  action  of,  15 
Concaves,  255,  256 
Cycle,  definition,  188 
"    the  "Otto,"  188 
Cylinder,   action   of    steam 
11-13 

"        balancing  of,  285 
"        cocks,  use  of,  112 
"        cooling  of,  199 
"       description  of  an  inter- 
nal   (x)mbustion    en- 
gine, 198 
«        position  of,  203 
' '        threshing  machine,  251- 
"  255 

Dead  centre,  how  to  find,  107 
Diagrams  of    crank  pressure   for 

single  and  double  engine,  139 
Double  engines,  advantage  of,  138- 

141 
Draw-bar,  159 

Eclipse  traction  engine,  131 
Economy  of  high  strsni  pressure, 

16 
Electric  batteries,  te'it  of,  228 


a>i 
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Engine,  gas  and  gasoline,  180-216 

"       knock  in,  103 

•'       precautions  in    starting, 
118 

»•       steam,  98-116 
Engineer,  dnty  of,  33-36 
Exhaust  valve  ou  gasoline  engine. 

Explosions,  cause  of,  31 

*'  how  to  avoid,  20 

Fan,  262  , ,  . . 

Feeding  of  a  threshing  machine, 

287  ^ 

Fireman,  duty  of,  87-97 
Flues,  leaky,  76-81 
Friction  clutch,  action  ol,  14 
Fuel  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, 190-193 
Fusible  plug,  73-76 

Gasoline,  191  I 

♦'        engine,  how  to  run  a, 

217-234  ! 

"        piping,  209 
•'        pump,  207 
»«        tank,  how  to  fill,  192 
««        tank,  location  of,  192 
"        valve,  210 
Gauge  glass,  22 

"        "     replacing  of,  29 
<♦        "     testing  of,  2;i-27 
Giant  traction  engine,  142 
Governor,   description  of  steam, 
40,  41 
"  for    gasoline    engine, 

205 
"  hit  and  miss  principle, 

206 
"  trouble  with  steam,  37 

Grain  auger,  263 
»     cleaner,  259 


Grates,  why  they  bum  out,  93 
Grease  cups,  how  to  attach,  llo 

Hart  and  Parr  gasoline  traction 

engine,  240 
How  to  cross  a  bad  bridge,  l-W 
How  to  get  out  of  a  hole  with 

a  traction  engine,  124 
How  to  run  a  traction  engine  over 

a  sandy  road,  130 
Huber  traction  engine,  158 

loNiTKB,  testing,  227 

"  the  "Otto,"  213-218 

«'  troubles,  230 

Ignition,  electric,  1^ 
"        open  flame,  184 
"         tube,  184 
Induction  coil,  186 
Injector,  description,  51 
"        Ebemian,  54 
"        Penberthy,  52,  55 
"        troubles,  54  ^^ 

Internal  combustion  engine,  180- 
216 

LEAD,  definition,  104 

Link  gear,  how  to  use,  12&-1^ 

Lubricating  oil,  113,  218 

"  "  incylinder  of  gaso- 

line engine,  203 


Natueal  gas,  190 

Oil,  device  for  cooling  of,  242 
"    for  gas  or  gasoli   "  engine, 

218 
"    lubricating,  113  , 

Oiling,  device  for  crank  rod  pin, 
196 
"      device  for  main  bearmg, 
195 


Index. 
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Otto  cycle,  188-190 
"    gawline  engine,  193 
"   gasoline  traction  engine,  236 

Packing  rin^  for  internal  oom- 

bostion  engine,  196 
Port  Huron  traction  engine,  181 
Prematnre  ignition,  204 
Producer,  gas,  191 
Pump,  Clark,  57-69 

"      oroe»-taead,42-47 

"      testing  gasoline,  225 

"      troubles,  48-50 

Reeves  traction  engine,  146 
Beversing  lever,  14 

Bafett  plug,  73 

Bandy  road,  how  to  run  a  traction 

engine  over,  130 
Boreen,  261 
Belt-feeder,  266 
Beparating  grate,  256 
Sieves,  261 
Spark  coil,  230 
Stacker,  264 

Starting  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine 
at  low    temperature, 
233 
*'       a  new  engine,  17 
Steam,  action  of,  in  cylinder,  11 

"     gauge,  69 

"     gauge  test,  72 

"      temperature  of,  56,  114 

"      use  of  various  cut-off,  125 
Straw-burning  boiler,  82 
Straw-racks,  258 

Tailucqs,  auger,  263 


*< 


Tank,  oonatmetion  of  water,  61 
' '      filling  of  gasoline,  192 
' '      location  of  gtwoline,  192 
Temperatore  in  cylinder  of  inter- 
n  a  1     combustion 
engine,  187 
ci  cooling  water,  203 
of  steam,  66,  114 
Threshing  machine,  246-268 

'•        rig,  how  to  run  a,  S!69- 
288 
Throttle  valve,  use  of,  120 
Traction  engine,  gasoline,  235-245 
"  "      general    descrip- 

tion, 11-16 
<<  <'      how    to  handle, 

118-130 
Try  cocks,  use  of,  23 

Valve,  air,  for  gasoline,  212 

*  ♦       description  of  Port  Huron, 

163 

*  exhaust  for  gasoline  en- 

gine, 211 

"  for  changing  single  en- 
gine to  compound,  150 

"  setting  reversible  engine, 
110 

"        setting  single  engine,  106 

Wateb,  cooling  device  for  gasoline 
traction  engine,  239 
"       supply,  42-59 
Weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  289 
Wind-stacker,  248 
Wire  test  for  faults,  229 
Wrist-box,  100 

«'       •'     brasses,  100 
•*       "     brasses,  taking  up ^,  ar 
of,  101 
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